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A Review of the World 


The Disaster to the Titanic. 
ig) HE appalling disaster to the 
92 h Titanic last month carries a 
Ny 
) 


2) temporary feeling of dismay 
4 to the human race. It is a 
sign of our impotency. We 


= 

feel beaten and baffled just 
when we felt surest of ourselves. The old- 
est of all tasks laid upon man, as given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, is to “subdue” 
the earth. Have we not just effected the 
conquest of both Poles? Have we not 
achieved the navigation of the air? Have 
we not, by wireless telegraphy, water-tight 
compartments, collision bulkheads and 
double bottoms, rendered the perils of the 
sea a negligible quantity? And, in the 
midst of our pride, the earth quivers for 
a few seconds and San Francisco lies in 
ruins! Or the vast ice cap of Greenland 
breaks off a huge fragment and sends it 
scouting down the Atlantic, and behold! the 
finest floating structure ever made by the 
hands of man, throbbing with a tremendous 
power that responds to the touch of the 
master’s finger-tips, equipped with electric 
nerves capable of hearing a message that 
is ticked off a thousand miles away, sinks 
with 1,500 souls on board in three thousand 
fathoms of water, beaten and overwhelmed 
by this big, inert, blind and senseless 
monster from the resentful Arctic Sea. 
It is humiliating. It is outrageous. It is 
unreasonable. One feels at first like lifting 
clenched hands toward high heaven in 
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futile protest. Are we to remain, after all 
these thousands of years of toil and achieve- 
ment, the sport of the elements, the jest of 
the gods, the joke of the universe? 


A “Needless Loss of Life.” 

( HE fate of the Titanic is without 
parallel in the history of sea- 
disasters. The loss of life was the 
greatest. The financial loss was 

the largest. The ship herself cost $7,500,- 

000 to build, and her cargo was valued at 

nearly as much more. She was the largest 

and costliest merchant ship ever built— 
even a trifle larger than her sister ship the 

Olympic—and her captain fondly believed 

that she was “unsinkable.” One of the last 

messages from the wireless operator was to 
his parents telling them not to worry as the 
ship was “unsinkable.” That was the reas- 
suring word that came for twenty-four 
hours from the agents’ office in New York. 
And relying on her supposed safety, the 
provision for life-boats and life-rafts was 
insufficient to accommodate more than one 
in three of those aboard. Here is where 
we quit shaking our fists at high heaven 
and begin to consider our own shortcom- 
ings. “What a satire,” says the New York 
Evening Journal, “on modern civilization !” 


“What irony of mechanical progress! From 
the four quarters of the horizon the ships of 
many destinations turn in their courses and 
rush in response to the whisper of the mirac- 
ulous ‘wireless’ to save the people on the 
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a. 
REACHING FOR HIS PREY 
—Macauley in New York World 


stricken Titanic. But it is impossible to save 
them. No means has been provided for keep- 
ing the people afloat for a single precious 
hour. This Titanic was the last cry and the 
faultless reach in the science and art of ship- 
building. It was supposed to be irreproachable 
and incomparable. It was equipped with all 
the luxuries and sumptuosities of modern 
travel. But the prime necessary of life was 
lacking. No means were provided whereby the 
2,200 people might survive for a few hours an 
accident such as that which actually took 
place—an accident of the commonest and least 
avoidable kind.” 


The N. Y. Evening Post calls it “a need- 
less loss of life.” To the Springfield Repub- 
lican it seems “well-nigh incomprehensible.” 


LITERATURE 


Inadequate Provisions for Life 
Boats on Ocean Liners. 


T SEEMS that the provisions for 
life-boats is decreed for British 
.2) Ships by the English Board of 

Trade. They have not been 
changed since the years when a 10,000- 
ton ship seemed the limit of size, and the 
requirement for such g ship is a minimum 
of sixteen life-boats. The Titanic was a 
46,000-ton ship, and her provision for life- 
boats exceeded by but fifty per cent. that 
required for a 10,000-ton ship. In this her 
builders and owners were simply doing 
what all the other lines are doing. George 
Uhler, head of the U. S. steamboat inspec- 
tion service, says none of the larger steam- 
ships make any pretense of carrying enough 
life-boats to hold all the passengers. The 
law does not demand them and there is no 
space for them—what with the gymnasiums, 
swimming tanks, and golf courses! Our 
own federal statutes require (Sec. 4488) 
such numbers of life-boats and rafts “as 
will best secure the safety of all persons on 
board such vessel in case of disaster.” But 
our government has an agreement with 
Great Britain and France and other coun- 
tries, under which we accept the certificates 
of such governments as to their own ships, 
and simply see to it that the requirements 
named therein are complied with. The 
Titanic had never been inspected here, as 
this was her first trip; but it is said she 
exceeded the requirements of the law. “All 
the boasted and wonderful progress made 
in throwing safeguards about ocean travel,” 
says the New York World, “seems to have 
been turned into a mockery.” 








Roosevelt’s Victories in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 


= LL comment on the Republic- 
an campaign that dates back 
before April 9th has now 
a sort of archeological flavor. 
It is out of date. On that 
date the Republican voters 
assembled in the first presidential prefer- 
ence primary ever held in Illinois and by 
a smashing vote of two to one declared for 
Theodore Roosevelt as against William 
Howard Taft. Four days later the Repub- 
licans of Pennsylvania, at a similar primary, 
rendered a similar verdict. Upto April 9th 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy was fast becom- 
ing a joke. But with 56 delegates “ad- 
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vized” by the voters of one State to sup- 
port his nomination and 65 assured for him 
in the other, the world suddenly became 
poorer by one joke. Whether Taft or 
Roosevelt was in the lead after this result 
had been achieved depends upon how the 
political bookkeeping is done. Taft’s mana- 
gers still claimed a big lead. Mr. Roose- 
velt claimed that he was on even terms with 
his rival. But the effect of the Illinois and 
Pennsylvania primaries was far greater 
than that indicated by the naked figures. 
The two blows were so unexpected and de- 
livered with such emphasis by two of the 
largest and most important Republican 
States that they aroused something like 

















ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN BECOMES BUOYANT 


terror in the Taft ranks. The Roosevelt 
popularity is still, evidently, a force to be 
reckoned with. “I still insist,” says a writer 
in Pearson’s, “that T. R. could and would 
be applauded for stoning his grandma.” 


“Lorimerism.” 


) F COURSE there are explanations. 
In Illinois, we are told, it was the 
revolt against Lorimer’s machine 
that defeated Taft. In Pennsyl- 
vania it was the revolt against the Penrose 
machine. Why Mr. Taft’s campaign was 
allowed to be identified in each State with 
an unpopular machine, while Mr. Roose- 
velt’s campaign was made a rallying ground 
for the enemies of the machine, is not ex- 
plained. “No prominent man in Washing- 
ton,” says the Cincinnati Times-Star, C. P. 
Taft’s paper, “took a more decided view on 
the Lorimer case than the President.” It 
was by his advice that Senators Root and 
Burton took the field against Lorimer. Yet 
it was Roosevelt alone, we are told, who 
was allowed to profit by the anti-Lorimer 
revolt! The explanation seems to be 
more of a confession than an explanation. 
“Nor can it be doubted for a moment,” said 
the Chicago Record-Herald, the day after 
the primary election, “that Lorimerism was 
a millstone about Taft’s neck. The Presi- 
dent had the unsolicited support of the 
Lorimerite reactionaries, and progressives 
were repelled by that fact and found it sus- 
picious and damaging. Colonel Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, by his vigorous con- 
demnation of Lorimerism during his IIli- 
nois campaign, as well as by his memorable 
refusal to dine with Lorimer on a previous 
notable occasion, attracted thousands of 
votes that might have been cast for Taft.” 
But the Chicago Post insists that the result 
shows something more than hostility to 
Lorimer. “It shows that Roosevelt is to 
be neither despized nor insulted as the re- 
actionaries at the New York State Conven- 
tion have despized and insulted him.” 






‘ “The Man on Horseback.” 
i HE effects of the Roosevelt victory 


in Illinois and Pennsylvania upon 

) the more conservative journals are 
almost painful. “They mean,” says 

the New York Sun, “that the gravest dan- 
ger which has confronted the nation since 
the Civil War for disruption is not yet 
finally averted.” The Philadelphia Tele- 
graph is obsessed by a vision of “the man 





BULLY FOR ILLINOIS! 


—Cesare in New York Sun 


on horseback.” It says, in the course of a 
two-column editorial very serious in tone: 


“Any student of history must confess that, 
apparently at least, the French Government 
was as far away from a coup d’état in 1848 as 
the Government of the United States is to- 
day. Farther away than this country may be, 
if the spirit of radicalism is triumphant in this 
year of grace, I9I2..... Why should the 
American people consider themselves exempt 
from conditions that have overthrown other 
republics? Why should they suspend that 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty 
because an incompetent colonel who wrought 
in a toy war comes home and peddles among 
them the axiomatic virtues, confiding the 
while that he himself invented Probity? Why 
should we see no parallel between a French 
President and a former President of the 
Union when they. attack the institutions of 
their respective countries in almost identical 
language?” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal is equally 
disturbed. Roosevelt’s candidacy, as it sees 
it, “is to all intention treason to the State.” 
It continues in this vein: “He has not only 
out-Bryaned Bryan, stripping him of his 
coat of many colors and leaving him naked 
by the river’s brink; but he has had the 
Bryan apparel made over again in the tail- 
oring establishment of Herr Most by the 
needlework of Emma Goldman.” Even 
the Springfield Republican, never given 
to hysterics, speaks of Roosevelt as 
“an autocratic individual of exceedingly 
dangerous propensities,” and says of the 
result in Pennsylvania: “In its way, this 
Pennsylvania primary seems as ominous as 
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HAVING A BULLY TIME 
—Kemble in Harper’s Weekly 


those special and peculiar features which 
distinguished the recent Lawrence strike— 
the impatience, madness and recklessness 
inspiring the leaders of the industrial work- 
ers of the world.” 


Emergence of the Hughes 
Boom. 


‘UT of the situation created by the 
formidable momentum thus sud- 
denly acquired by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign, emerges a serious move- 

ment to make Justice Hughes the Republi- 
can candidate. It is not a clamorous move- 
ment and it is making no effort to secure 
delegates. What is more, it will apparently 
make no such effort. But the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing on the day after the Illinois primary 
election, said: “Talk of a third candidate 
for the Republican nomination is rife in 
Washington to-day, and if Justice Hughes 
would permit the use of his name there 
would be no question about who that third 
candidate would be. The effect of the IIli- 
nois primaries has been tremendous.” As 
early as March 22, Barnes, the Republican 
State Chairman of New York State, is re- 
ported to have sent for his district leaders 
and to have said to them: “Don’t you know 
that Taft can’t be elected any more than 
Roosevelt can be nominated? Then why 


not bring out a third candidate who can 
both be nominated and elected?” As a 
result of his attitude, the New York dele- 
gates go to Chicago uninstructed, tho 
“urged” to support Mr. Taft. The differ- 
ence is rather fine, but the politicians seem 
to see much significance in it. At the con- 
vention, according to the reporters, all 
the talk—not for publication—was about 
Hughes. Ex-Governor Stokes, of New 
Jersey, has also been out for weeks in favor 
of “a third candidate.” Presumably the 
candidate he has in ‘mind is Hughes. 


Talking of a Compromize 
Candidate. 


A HEN one begins to look for signs 
\ of this Hughes boom, they are 
seen, indeed, to be numerous, tho 
they do not force themselves upon 
notice. The Kansas City Post recently 
contained a story from Washington telling 
of invitations privately issued by John Hays 
Hammond, head of the National League of 
Republican Clubs. In this invitation he 
wrote: “I have arranged to call in several 
of Taft’s friends and the Colonel’s friends 
in a few days for a conference as to what 
we should do..... Matters have got in 
such shape that we must get together to 
win.” To such an extent has this talk of 
a compromize candidate gone that both Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt feel called upon 
every once in a while to disclaim with em- 
phasis any intention to consider such a sug- 
gestion. No recognized Taft or Roosevelt 
ergan will give it any countenance. But in 
the Democratic and the independent jour- 
nals it is treated as a matter of evident 
consequence. We find this, for instance, in 
the New York Journal of Commerce (non 
partisan) : 





“Already talk is directed to a compromize 
candidate and the tendency is to concentrate 
upon the name of Justice Hughes of the Su- 
preme Court, former Governor of New York. 
No other name seems at present to be avail- 
able for the purpose. We have no idea that 
Justice Hughes would permit the use of his 
name under any circumstances before the 
convention. But suppose it should come to a 
deadlock, and it appeared to be impossible to 
make Taft the candidate. Suppose there was 
even a peril in such a dilemma that a tumul- 
tuous convention in an impasse might sway 
over to Roosevelt, and the Administration 
itself called upon Hughes to save the situa- 
tion? What then?” 
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EMERGENCE OF THE HUGHES BOOM 


Weakening on Taft. 

RS) NE New York paper of influence, 
wD the Press (Rep.), has been all 
4) along insistent that the salva- 

tion of the party depends upon 
Hughes. It is more than ever emphatic 
in that view now. “No longer,” it 
says, “can there remain in the mind of any 
one a vestige of doubt that, with his claims 
rejected utterly by Republican State after 
Republican State, to contemplate Mr. Taft 
as the nominee of his party for President 
is preposterous.” The Rochester Post Ex- 
press (Rep.), which sees in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign an attack on representative gov- 
ernment “more insidious, desperate and 
dangerous than any other, save only that of 
slavery, which has threatened our institu- 
tions,” is now willing to concede that it is 
“conceivable” that the nominee will not be 
Mr. Taft. “The policy of changing leaders 
on the eve of a battle,” it says, “is often 
open to debate; yet the fact remains that a 
leader arriving like Sheridan at Winchester, 
in the nick of time, has retrieved many a 
doubtful field.” The New York Evening 
Post says that no compromize candidate 
other than Hughes is seriously mentioned: 
“It is of Hughes that all the talk is. 
It was so at the New York Convention. 
It crops up everywhere. Since the Penn- 
sylvania primary it has redoubled in Wash- 
ington. We are bound to hear more of it. 
The party plight as it stands to-day calls 
loudly for a compromize, and the record 
and qualifications of Charles E. Hughes are 
such as to make all eyes turn to him if 
there is to be a Republican candidate able 
to unite his party.” 






Democratic Apprehension 
of Hughes. 


‘Y THE Democratic press some 
movement in the direction of 
Bai). Hughes’ nomination is clearly re- 
garded as probable. The Cleve- 

land Plain Dealer (Dem.) describes the sit- 
uation thus: “The Republican situation bas 
become doubly complicated and difficult. 
The healing of the breach seems to be im- 
possible. Out of the stirring record of the 
past week comes only one new thought that 
is at all inspiring. Off-hand it may be said 
that a compromize candidate offers the only 
solution, the only remedy for Republican 
ills. But where is the man who can unite 
Taft and Roosevelt? Who is the candidate 
who can coax the contestants to lay down 
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CAREFUL! 


—Westerman in Ohio State Journal 


CAREFUL, BOYS! 


their arms?” It does not mention Hughes, 
but the Birmingham A ge-Herald does. It 
thinks the time has come when the names 
of “dark horses” will appear, “and that of 
Justice Hughes will be pretty sure to lead 
all the rest.” The Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
expresses considerable trepidation over 
such a prospect. It has an editorial entitled 
“If Hughes is Nominated,” which runs as 
follows: 


“It looks increasingly as if the course of 
events were eliminating President Taft from 
the race for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. 

“Tt still looks as if Theodore Roosevelt 
could not secure that nomination. 

“Those two facts make it very likely that 
Charles E. Hughes may be dragged from the 
Supreme Bench to lead his party in the forth- 
coming contest. 

“Tf so, the Democratic party will be put on 
its good behavior for fair. It will have 
to find a candidate enlightened, progressive, 
wholesome and sound. It can take no chances 
if Hiughes leads the opposing forces. 

“The highest then will be none too high, the 
best will be none too good.” 


But the Springfield Republican (Ind.) in- 
sists that the issue between Taft and Roose- 
velt must be fought to a finish now. Taft 
should force the party to give him justice 
or “trample him to his political death.” 
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The Democratic Campaign 
rows Torrid. 


F ANY one thinks that the 
Democratic contest over the 
presidential nomination has 
been progressing along strict- 
ly ladylike lines, then he “has 
another think coming.” It is 
sufficient, to disabuse our minds of such a 

notion, to remember that Mr. Hearst, Mr. 

Bryan, Colonel Watterson and Tom Wat- 

son have all been taking active part in that 

contest. Where any one of these gentle- 
men gets to hurling language in real earn- 
est, that alone is sufficient to overcome all 
suspicion of pink teas. When all four are 
in action at once, one is apt to inquire the 
location of the nearest fire-alarm and police 
station. Mr. Hearst and Colonel Watter- 
son have been paying their respects to Dr. 

Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Bryan has been 

expressing himself feelingly about Gov- 

ernor Harmon. And from down in Georgia 
there has been issuing a continuous stream 
of boiling lava where Tom Watson, the 

Populist leader, is expressing his adverse 

views about Wilson, Harmon and Champ 

Clark, and sending out an S O S call to 








patriots notifying them that the ship of 
state is foundering on the rocks of Ro- 
manism. 








Mr. Hearst Again Assumes 
Importance. 


HE situation on the Democratic 
s side has been slower in developing 

than is the case with the Repub- 

licans. The favorite son plan has, 
for one thing, deferred developments some- 
what. Indiana pledges her delegation to 
Governor Marshall,. North Dakota pledges 
hers to Governor Burke, Missouri goes 
solid, of course, for Champ Clark, Ala- 
bama will consider nobody but Under- 
wood, and New York is held in reserve, in 
the hand of Murphy, who will decide what 
to do with it later. The first really significant 
development was the vote in the presiden- 
tial primaries of Illinois, where Clark won 
by a majority of three to one over Wilson, 
his only opponent, Harmon and Underwood 
not being in the race at all. Aside from the 
fact that Champ Clark was thus put well in 
the lead, the event was significant in indicat- 
ing the important part Mr. Hearst is again 
playing in the Democratic ranks. His two 
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ABOUT TIME FOR SOMEONE TO START SOMETHING 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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BITTER ASSAULTS UPON 


papers were the only newspaper support 
Clark had in Chicago. The party organi- 
zation was divided and Mr. Bryan re- 
mained non-committal. A close contest was 
expected. Yet Clark won by a sweeping 
majority and will have the entire delega- 
tion. In a telegram thanking his support- 
ers Mr. Clark gave special mention to Mr. 
Hearst, saying: “I am profoundly grateful 
to all who aided in carrying Illinois for me. 
Among them was the powerful influence of 
the Hearst newspapers, which have stood 
by me loyally, manfully and unselfishly 
from the beginning from Massachusetts to 
California.” The Chicago Evening Post 
calls the result “a distinct victory for Mr. 
Hearst and his newspapers.” 


” _ Bitter Attacks on Wilson. 
HE campaign against Wilson has 


been particularly bitter and per- 
sonal in its tone. For instance, on 
the eve of the Illinois primaries 
the Chicago American had a cartoon by 
Davenport showing Lincoln sitting, Champ 
Clark earnestly talking to him and Wilson 
with his back to the two, a sneer on his 
mouth and patent-leather pomps on his 
feet. In the text beneath the cartoon we 
find a column or so of this sort of thing: 






~ 


“Please notice ‘the extremes that meet’ in 
Professor Wilson—namely, the head and the 
feet. The head is the head of a sneering, 
self-satisfied pedagog, convinced of his own 
superiority and thoroly convinced of the in- 
feriority of all those that have not led his 
life and shared his ideas..... 

“You can study part of the professor’s 
character in his face, as he sneers and argues 
with all the self-confidence and practice of 
the pedagog. And you can also study the 
professor’s character in those cunning little 
feet, with their brilliant patent leather ‘pumps,’ 
shining like diamonds, and their fancy, beau- 
tiful, smooth silk sox, and the little, pretty 
satin bow on each of the professor’s highly 
arched and very handsome insteps. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to imagine the professor’s 
head in Lincoln’s hat, or the professor’s feet 
in Lincoln’s boots.” 


Wilson’s Democracy 
Impugned. 


LL through the campaign so far 
Wilson has been attacked as a 
turn-coat and a pretender. The 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
assails him in the following language: “A 
man who has butted into a Democratic cam- 
paign armed with nothing but an un-Dem- 
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HIS HAT IS NOT IN THE RING—YET! 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ocratic record and the avowal of populistic 
principles and who feels it necessary to do 
shady work when he finds himself in com- 
petition with statesmen who have been 
fighting for the party when he was voting 
the Republican ticket or remaining away 
from the polls.” Watterson, in his Courier- 
Journal, speaks of Wilson as “a man who 
made over all his political principles after 
he entered the fight for the nomination,” 
and again as one who has “taken favors 
and spurned the hand that gave them.” 
George F. Williams, leader of the radical 
Democrats in Massachusetts, makes an elab- 
orate study of Wilson’s writings and con- 
cludes that his “horrible tory record” 
would be fatal to Democratic success if he 
were nominated. One of the Hearst com- 
ments goes further still. Referring to Wil- 
son’s application for a Carnegie pension, 
it runs: “The constant intrusion of cer- 
tain pieces of silver into the career of our 
modern convert is more suggestive of 
Judas than St. Paul” It is doubtful, the 
New York Globe remarks, “whether Amer- 
ican political history, full as it is of reck- 
less slander, furnishes an instance of char- 
acter-assassination more contemptible than 
that of which Woodrow Wilson has been 
the victim.” While these tactics beat Wil- 
son badly in Illinois, in Pennsylvania the 
entire delegation is lined up in his favor. 
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The_Anti- Wilson 

“Conspiracy.” 
HE feeling engendered by these at- 
tacks upon Wilson, especially 
those of Mr. Hearst, is indicated 
by an outburst elicited from Mr. 
Wilson’s campaign manager. As quoted in 
the New York Evening Post, Mr. Mc- 
Combs says: “I would wear my hands to 
the bone in the Republican party rather 
than work for Champ Clark as Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, with 
the possibility of William Randolph Hearst 
as Secretary of State. I know a thousand 
other good Democrats that would do the 
same.” In further response it is charged by 
Governor Wilson’s followers that a “con- 
spiracy” exists, by virtue of which Clark, 
Harmon and Underwood are playing into 
one another’s hands against’ Wilson. Con- 
gressman Burleson, of Texas, declares that 
the opponents of Wilson have what is, in 
effect, a “common treasury,” and that their 
campaign has but one object in view—the 
defeat of the New Jersey man. Another 
who stands sponsor for that charge is 
Frederick M. Hudson, counsel for the 
Florida state railroad commission. By this 
“alliance” or conspiracy of Wilson’s rivals, 
it is charged, Clark has been given the 
right of way in Iowa, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Kansas, California 
and Illinois. Underwood has been given a 
clear road by the other “allies” in Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Harmon has 
been let alone in Texas, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maine, several New England states 
and Ohio. 


4 


Is Bryan’s Nomination 
Possible? 
F WE were compelled to make a 
prediction regarding the next 
Democratic convention, it would 
run about as follows: Anything 
may happen at Baltimore next June—even 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan. There are 
no indications at the present time that any 
man will go to Baltimore with a majority 
of the delegates, much less with two-thirds. 
Mr. Bryan will be on hand as a delegate, 
with that same silver tongue that once 
stampeded a convention. The advance 
along the line of “progressive” politics in 
both parties has made him seem far less 
extreme than ever before since the days 
of free silver. He has propounded no new 
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and startling doctrine this year, confining 
himseit, for the most part, to the initiative, 
referendum and recall, which, as he himself 
asserts, are state issues not necessary to go 
in the national platform. He was able, in a 
recent Democratic meeting in New York 
City, to jest about his own moderation and 
the radical views of Governor Wilson and 
Mayor Gaynor, who preceded him. In the 
campaign he has assailed Harmon and Un- 
derwood, but he has maintained friendly 
relations with Clark, Wilson, Marshall and 
Burke. 


“Watch Bryan.” 

( ) HERE has been no time in the last 
twenty years when there was a 
better general feeling shown to- 
ward Mr. Bryan in his own party 
than this year. Even the New York World 
says: “On the whole, Mr. Bryan shows 
that he is dispozed to be more reasonable 
than on certain occasions in the past and 
that in a general way he is working for 
party harmony. For definite progressive 
policies he is determined to fight on the 
floor of the convention. He will not sur- 
render his individual convictions, but he 
does not poze as dictator to his party who 
must rule or ruin.” He is hailed by the 
Kansas Star as “still the most potent figure 
in his party.” In the Star’s poll of its read- 
ers a number of weeks ago on the presi- 
dential nomination, Bryan, tho not a can- 
didate, led all the Democratic candidates, 
his vote being second only to that for 
Roosevelt. The Republican papers are be- 
coming suspicious. “After all,” remarks 
the Portland Oregonian, “Mr. Bryan has 
not yet had more than two consecutive 
nominations.” The Baltimore American 
speaks of his “impending candidacy.” And 
Collier's, very friendly to Wilson, in a brief 
editorial entitled “Watch Bryan,” says: 


“One of the results of the deadlock which 
the reactionaries are bringing about between 
Wilson and their favorite three is the oppor- 
tunity for Bryan to step in and seize the 
prize. Bryan and his friends are acutely con- 
scious of this, and the course of events gives 
him constantly increasing encouragement. 
Bryan has more than once been the choice 
of more voters than any other man; to-day, 
his one fatal economic mistake is farther back 
in quickly forgotten history than ever before, 
and there is a generous sentiment that when 
Democratic victory comes he should reap the 
harvest.” 
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THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL 


A World of Industrial 
Unrest. 
LONG about the first of May 


of each year the whole world 
seems to seathe with social 
discontent. This year in par- 
ticular the industrial, social 
and political foundations of 
society seem to be in motion. Even the 
most conservative standpatter, however 
stoutly he may refuse to budge, finds every 
once in a while that his latitude and longi- 
tude have been imperceptibly changing day 
by day. The situation reminds one of some 
of the accounts given us by Arctic explor- 
ers of the experiences in traveling on the 
vast ice fields of the Arctic Ocean. They 
can’t see the ice field moving, but when 
they take their observations they find that, 
tho they have seemed to remain stationary, 
they are a degree or so further to the east 
or west to-day than they were yesterday. 
Even when they travel in one direction they 
may be really going in an opposite direc- 
tion. Our political, financial, social, ethical 
and even esthetical problems are all condi- 
tional to-day by this drift of the industrial 
ice-field on which we are trying to work 
out our destiny. It is this glacial drift that 
gives such international importance to 
events like the coal strike in England, the 
growing vote of the Social Democratic 
party in Germany, the rise of the Syndi- 
calist movement in France, the development 
of the Industrial Workers of the World in 
various countries and even to such local 
affairs in this country as the Lawrence 
strike, the defeat of the Socialist party in 
Milwaukee, the strike in the coal-fields, the 
clash between San Diego authorities and the 
I. W. W., and the strike in the Passaic mills. 





Evidences of Socialistic 
rend. 


HE British Parliament has just 

J been forced to enact a minimum 

wage law for the coal industry— 

almost a revoiutionary step, to 

which even the Conservatives made but a 
formal opposition. In this country, our 
judiciary system and even our federal Con- 
stitution are being bombarded in a formi- 
dable way. From “fossilized” China comes 
now the announcement from Sun Yat Sen 
that, having accomplished the political rev- 
olution and changed that hoary empire into 
a republic, he will now proceed to institute 
a social revolution in the direction of So- 
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PROTEST 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


cialism and the single tax. One of the 
most conservative journals in New Enz- 
land—the Boston Transcript—looking over 
recent changes in the industrial system in 
England and Germany, especially the old- 
age pensions act and Lloyd George’s “revo- 
lutionary” budget, remarked some time since, 
even before the minimum wage act was 
thought of: “This marks a really stupen- 
dous innovation in governmental procedure. 
Our friends the Socialists have always been 
ridiculed for their pet claim that it is the 
business of the government to spread hap- 
piness and plenty among the people. Yet 
here, in a country the very quickest of all to 
foam at the very word Socialism, is a 
string of acts each having as its tacit side- 
issue the partial redistribution of wealth 
and the spread of happiness.” And the 
Transcript notes as still more remarkable 
the fact that these changes have been fol- 
lowed by “the unmistakable effect of im- 
proved business conditions and greater 
prosperity,” not only in England but in 
Germany as well, where a network of even 
wider paternalistic measures has been 
adopted. “May it not be,” asks the Tran- 
Script cautiously, “that the time has come 
for us, after all, to frame slightly larger 
conceptions of government than we have 
been holding?” Even New England, it ap- 
pears, is on the ice-field! 
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The Election in Milwaukee. ter 
(i JHE result of the municipal election cre 
held in Milwaukee last month was do 
} at first hailed by the press with go 
such headlines as “The Knell of be 
; Socialism,” “Socialism Buried,” etc. A few ” 
hours of study over the figures gave a dif- ps 
ferent tone to the comment. The Social- he 
ist ticket was indeed defeated by the large he 
majority of nearly 13,000 (43,064 to 30,- m 
200); but the Socialist vote, instead of Sc 
being less than it was two years before, co 
when Seidel, the Socialist candidate for ca 
mayor, was elected, was 2,600 greater. The th 
defeat last month was due to a combination 
of both old parties on a non-partisan ticket, fr 
and then an unusually strong and success- th 
ful effort to bring out the stay-at-home tc 
vote. The Detroit Free Press, after an- te 
nouncing at first the burial of Socialism, el 
remarked a day or two later that “Social- p 
ism, so far from being buried in Mil- b 
waukee by this election, is very much alive R 
and kicking.” In eight years’ time, accord- le 
ing .to the figures given by the Free Press, te 
“MILWAUKEE IS REDEEMED” the Socialist vote has increased in Mil- t] 
So says Dr, Gerhard A. Bading, who was elected waukee from 16,837 to 30,200, while the S 
mayor of the city last month against Seidel, the So- combined vote of the Republican and Dem- g 
cialist candidate. Both old parties, however, had to ° * 
combine in a non-partisan campaign to achieve this OCratic parties has fallen from 44,182 to b 
—, a of p< weal —— the Socialists in- 42064, and the latter vote was attained i 
; last month only by a “herculean effort.” 
In addition to the loss of Milwaukee, how- 
ever, the Socialists were defeated by sim- r 
ilar non-partisan combinations in Flint, 
Mich., Girard, Kansas, and Butte, Mon- 
tana. 
t 


Two Years of Socialist Rule. 
ae NI NCE Milwaukee is the first Amer- 1 
ican city of any considerable size 
to have tried the experiment of 
Socialist rule, the comment on the 
result is nation-wide. The most general 
inference is that the Socialists proved 
themselves extravagant and inefficient in 
governmental affairs. The Voters’ League 
of Milwaukee, however, admits that the So- 
cialists in office had proved to be “earnest, 
honest and industrious,” and it even ad- 
mits that they have given to the city “a 
more efficient government than has recently 
been enjoyed.” The League’s chief objec- 
tion to the Seidel administration was thus 
stated : 
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“The local social democracy is apparently 
Pa ss controlled by a secret ring which is the real 
THUMP governing body. At the headquarters this 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch coterie of bosses sits in secret council and de- 




















PASSING OF SOCIALIST 


termines public policies, which the officials, as 
credible information indicates, from mayor 
down, are pledged to execute. This is, in fact, 
government by a secret commission, the mem- 
bers of which are not publicly known and are 
in nowise responsible to public opinion. This 
condition is intolerable and subversive of the 
true principles of popular government. The 
boss is no new factor in our city politics, but 
he should be oppozed whether he incarnates 
money, privilege, special interests or militant 
Socialism. This particular form of bossism is 
conspicuously offensive and dangerous be- 
cause inciting to class hatred and cloaked in 
the guize of civic and social regeneration.” 


A writer in The Survcy asserts that even 
friends of the Seidel administration admit 
that far too many Socialists were appointed 
to office “without regard to their ability or 
technical qualifications.” Judged by its pre- 
election promises, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, the Seidel administration “has 
been, of course, a monumental failure.” 
But this was due, in large part, to the 
legal limitations of the city charter and 
to those in the state statutes, which blocked 
the way of all the more radical schemes of 
Socialism. It was not, Congressman Ber- 
ger has said, “a Socialist administration,” 
but simply “an administration by Social- 
ists.” 


When Socialists Get in 
Power. 
evident 


NOTE of reassurance is 
in the comment of many papers 


on the Socialist rule’ in Milwaukee 
during the last two years. Thus 
the Kansas City Star finds that the experi- 
ment was by no means a disaster. It says: 


“It is entirely fair to say that within their 
restricted scope the Socialists of Milwaukee 
warranted their assertions that the govern- 
ment of the city was safe in their keeping. 
It is fair to say this because impartial investi- 
gators and their fellow workers from the 
University of Wisconsin say it. This good 
thing certainly has resulted from the Socialist 
victories: that the old party machines were 
broken up, and that politics in Milwaukee has 
been raised to a far higher plane than it rested 
on in the days before Victor Berger and Emil 
Seidel inspired the better citizenship.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer takes a simi- 
lar view. “For the time being and perhaps 
for all time,” it says, “Mayor Seidel has 
delivered his city from these baneful op- 
pressors”’—the old-party machines. The 
Springfield Republican asserts that under 
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LEADER OF THE NATION’S LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
Warren S. Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers, demands a higher wage scale 
from the railways of the country. They say this 
means bankruptcy for many roads. Ninety-three per 
cent. of the engineers vote for a strike if the demand 
is not complied with. Such a strike, it is said, would 
bring all our great cities face to face famine 
in a week’s time. 


with 


Seidel the public health has been better 
safeguarded and he has introduced a scien- 
tific budget, a modern system of accounting 
and a scientific study of cost-units in all 





LOOK OUT! 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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municipal materials and labor, and Milwau- 
kee is bound to be a better, governed city 
henceforth in consequence. It adds: “It 
has been found that a government by So- 
cialists in an American city does not neces- 
sarily land the community on the brink of 
a social and economic precipice. When in 
power and burdened with the responsibil- 
ities of high station, Socialists act much as 
other citizens do, and it has been worth 
while to have this clearly demonstrated.” 
As for the Socialist papers, their com- 
ments are as jubilant as they were two 
years ago when Seidel was elected. 


The Season of Strikes. 
SSUMING that, as the Buffalo 
Times puts it, “the Socialistic 
creed has never taken root in 
American soil and never can,’—a 
view most of our daily journals take—the 
feeling of uneasiness over our present in- 
dustrial situation and the need of new 
weapons with which to meet the cohorts of 
discontent is clearly evident. Over ninety 
per cent. of the members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers voted last 
month for a strike for higher wages, and 
the gravity of such a strike, if it actually 
comes and is prolonged to any considerable 
length, causes even greater general appre- 
hension- than that caused by the anthracite 
coal strike. If the great railway systems 
are tied up even for a week, remarks the 
New York World, every large city in 
America will be face to face with the peril 
of starvation. The coal strike went into 
effect April 1, tho the general feeling about 
that is the optimistic one that it will be 
short-lived. Tom Mann, the English syndi- 
calist leader, is in communication with Hay- 
wood, the American leader, over the plans 
for a world-wide strike for an eight-hour 
day. Of course this is the time of the year 
when the strike microbe is expected to 
become most active; but the public has be- 
come aware of a new note of hostility to 
the whole wage system that is being sound- 
ed this year, and there is evident a more 
active search than usual for methods of 
prevention of labor wars before they begin. 
Says Walter E. Weyl, author of “The 
New Democracy,” before the Congressional 
committee on industrial relations: 


“When the next great labor conflict arises 
the innocent public will complain that it has 
again to suffer from a contest which it has 
not evoked. As heretofore, the public at the 


eleventh hour will seek to investigate, to know, 
to understand. But it is then always too late, 
for in an industrial battle neither contestant can 
see clearly nor speak truly. The innocent pub- 
lic again will be bewildered and will again pay 
the penalty. The Lawrence strike teaches us 
that ‘the time has come for a new approach 
to the problems underlying industrial conflicts 
and for the elimination of such of their causes 
as are preventable.’ For nearly half a century 
we have blundered through a succession of 
fatuous errors because we did not show.” 


The Preferential Shop. 

)NE of the preventive methods which 
k the proposed “federal commission 
} on industrial relations would be 

expected to investigate is what 
Mr. Brandeis calls “the preferential shop” 
as distinct from either the “closed shop” 
or the “open shop.” It is already estab- 
lished in New York City, as a result of 
the cloakmakers’ strike in 1910. Mr. Bran- 
deis, who originated the idea of the prefer- 
ential shop, is not a believer in the tyranny 
of a closed shop, from which an efficient 
non-union man is entirely barred; yet he 
believes that “recognition” of legitimate 
labor unions is bound to come, or in its 
place will come Socialism. His compro- 
mize, as worked out at the time of the 
cloakmakers’ strike, is a shop or factory 
that gives preference to union men, hiring 
non-union men only when equally compe- 
tent union labor is not available. As a 
result of this and of the system of joint 
boards, such as the board of grievances, 
the board of arbitration, etc., strikes have 
for two years been averted from the cloak- 
makers’ trade, the labor unions have nearly 
doubled in size, the financial failures of 
employers are far fewer, sanitary condi- 
tions have been vastly improved, disputes 
between union and non-union men have 
been averted, and the feeling between em- 
ployers and employees has been greatly im- 
proved. The Bureau of Labor at Washing- 
ton has a report on the preferential shop 
on hand, to be issued soon. 





Compulsory Arbitration for 
Railroads. 


<3 NOTHER step looking toward the 
) prevention of strikes on interstate 
commerse railroads is suggested 
by chairman Prouty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He says: 






“I have believed that it would finally be 
found necessary to provide by federal enact- 
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ment that no strike shall be declared by or- 
ganized labor upon any interstate railway until 
the question at issue has been submitted to 
arbitration and a certain length of time has in- 
tervened after the award, and after notice that 
the strike would be inaugurated notwithstand- 
ing the award. It is doubtful if we could com- 
pel either the railways or the employees to 
comply with the award, but certainly, in view 
of the stake which the public has, the govern- 
ment may require of the railway, as its servant 
upon the one hand, and of organized labor, 
as a condition of its organization upon the 
other, that the use of these public facilities 
shall not be interrupted until every attempt has 
been made to avoid that necessity.” 


There is already on the federal statutes 
a law, called the Erdman Act, which pro- 
vides for mediation of labor disputes af- 
fecting interstate railroads; but this medi- 
ation is not obligatory upon either side to 
the dispute. Nevertheless it has been 
called into service forty-four times in the 
last five years, and in those forty-four 
cases only eight have been carried any fur- 
ther to arbitration boards. An amendment 
to the Act is now pending in Congress to 
extend its provisions to the owners of the 
coal mines and their employees. In 
England, since the recent railway : strike 
there, labor disputes between ‘railways and 
their employees go automatically to boards 
of arbitration and the decisions are bind- 
ing on both parties. New Zealand has a 
system of compulsory arbitration which 
applies to such organizations only as regis- 
ter with the government as “unions within 
the meaning of the Act.” Most of them 
have so registered. As a result, “there 
have been no serious attempts at strikes 
during sixteen years.” 


The Disappearing “Class 

ar, 

UT if society is thus moving bodily 
in the direction of social and in- 
dustrial changes that would a few 
years ago have been termed an 

outright surrender to the disciples of Karl 

Marx, these disciples themselves have been 

caught in a similar glacial drift, if we 

may accept Walter E. Weyl’s view of the 
situation. In a chapter in his work on 

“The New Democracy,” he treats of “De- 

mocracy and the Class War.” The very 

essence of the Socialist campaigns in the 
past have been to arouse a sense of class 
hostility. Marx and Engels regarded the 
class war as an inexorable fact arising from 





THE “CLASS WAR” DISAPPEARING 
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machine production. But already, says Mr. 
Weyl, their uncompromizing doctrine of 
“absolute Socialism,” which supplanted the 
“Utopian Socialism” preceding it, is itself 
giving way to a “conditional Socialism.” 
The progressive impoverishment of the 
masses which Marx foresaw as inescapable 
has not taken place. The workers have 
become not poorer but richer. Wages in 
the last half-century have increased faster 
than prices (including rents), hours of 
labor have been reduced, factory conditions 
have been improved. Nor have the prole- 
tariat responded to the appeal for a class 
war, and it has become evident that “a 
really effective discontent” comes not from 
the most indigent class but accompanies a 
larger income, a greater leisure, a fuller 
education and a vision of better things. 
But this discontent grows thus less and less 
likely to express itself in a class war. 
Instead it makes for democratic reform. 
The men who “have nothing to lose but 
their chains” are a gradually dwindling 
minority, weak, ignorant, disunited. 


Domestication of the 
Socialist Parties. 


N THE National Program of the 

Socialist party in this country, Mr. 
Weyl sees a revelation of the ex- 
tent to which the class war doc- 
trine has already been surrendered. The 
inevitable war between wage-earners and 
capitalists has become a softened conflict 
between “the workers of the nation and 
their allies and sympathizers of all classes,” 
on the one side, and “a few capitalists . 
permitted to control all the country’s in- 
dustrial resources on the other.” The 
party, in other words, no longer appeals 
solely to the wage-earners or proletarians, 
but to the vaguer and more inclusive groups 
of “workers” and “producers.” A “gradual 
domestication” of the Socialist parties is 
thus taking place. 


“To-day even conservatives unhesitatingly 
accept reforms which, a generation ago, would 
have been decried as Socialistic, while Social- 
ists in good party standing propoze alliances, 
concessions and palliatives which would for- 
merly have been called (and by the crassly 
logical are still called) subversive of Socialist 
doctrine and inimical to the emancipation of 
the proletariat. The Socialist parties of to- 
day are caught in a bewildering transition 
analogous to that of their opponents. They 
scarcely realize now who are their opponents.” 
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THE LEVEE BROKE 


This is a view of Bird’s Point, opposite Cairo, Ill, Cairo itself. was entirely surrounded by the floods and for 


more than a week was cut off from railroad communication with the rest of the world, 


The Mississippi on a Rampage. 
Y NCE more the desperate strug- 
gle to keep the Mississippi 
river within the bounds de- 
creed by man has partially 
failed. With a volume of 
water whose height and force 
were unexampled, the great river went tear- 
ing through levee after levee last month on 





ie. i 


BUT THEY DON’T CALL THIS WET IN MEMPHIS 


Citizens of Memphis are reported indignant over the reports of a flood in their 
only a small part of the city was moistened much if any by the flood. 


its resolute course to the sea. By April 2, 
Columbus, Mo., was buried under fifteen 
feet of water, and in some parts of the 
town residences were wholly submerged. 
New Madrid was not much better off and 
Hickman, Ky., looked like an imitation of 
Venice. President Taft sent a hurry call 
to Congress for half a million dollars, and 
within fifteen minutes after his message 


ir fair city. They explain that 
This is evidently that part. 
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NOT VENICE 


BUT 


HICKMAN 


This little town in Kentucky was warned in time and but little loss of life ensued; but the discomforts of such 
an experience last for weeks after the flood recedes. 


was read, the lower house had passed an 
appropriation bill and sent it to the Sen- 
ate, which laid everything else aside to 
give it right of way. By April 5, the Reel- 
foot Lake district, covering 150 square 
miles of Kentucky farm land, was an in- 
land lake and the river at Cairo, [ll., had 
risen to nearly 54 feet, the average depth 
from St. Louis to New Orleans being or- 
dinarily but 9 feet. Cairo was for days 
surrounded by the torrents from the Ohio 
and the Mississippi beating at the levees, 
while to the north of the city factory build- 
ings were immersed to their roofs or even 
entirely covered. By April 7, the levee 
in Arkansas, seven miles south of Memphis, 
had a gap a mile long and Lake county, 
Tenn., had no ground above water but a 
strip six miles long by four wide. By the 
middle of the month, the levees at Panther 
Forest, Ark., Alsatia, La., and Roosevelt, 
La., had succumbed and a thousand square 
miles of fertile plantations were from five 
to seven feet under water. The flood was 
the greatest ever recorded and the river 
was in places sixty miles wide. They have 
a saying down there: “Come hell and high 
water.” 


The Mississippi as a Future Asset. 
OME day we are going to change 
all that and take all the force out 
of that expression. Some day all 
the levees are going to hold, as 
most of them held this time, and the 
mighty force of the torrent is soins to be 


5 


used to turn mill-wheels, furnish power to 


factories and light to cities. There is 
enough water-power in American rivers 


and streams to run all the factories and 
mills in the United States and light all our 
cities and towns. We are using about 
6,750,000 horse-power of this. The Mis- 
Sissippi system alone is capable of furnish- 
ing 11,519,300 horse power. It has in it 
tremendous possibilities for service and 
may yet become one of the greatest assets 
of the nation. Now it goes crashing its 
way like a blind and crazy giant on a 
rampage, despoiling homes, drowning out 
crops, immersing cities and carrying con- 
sternation where it ought to carry wealth 
and comfort. Only the buzzards enjoy it. 
Says a recent writer describing a similar 
flood: 


“The Mississippi River in flood takes every- 
thing with it. To watch the endless procession 
which the swift current carries by is to see all 
the properties of tragedies. The Mississippi 
in flood is the despoiler of homes. Houses 
come floating down the stream, outbuildings, 
furniture, and myriads of smaller things, 
tossed by waves in the ‘runs’ or sailing on 
serenely in the broader stretches. Great trees 
go by. They are evidence that the Mississippi 
has asserted its majesty somewhere and has 
cut a new channel to please itself, eating away 
bank, growth, and all. Carcasses of cows and 
horses and dogs float down the stream, carry- 
ing a pair of buzzards, those scavengers who 
have so much work to do after the floods 
have receded. It is a terrible and a melancholy 
sight.” 
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Southern Neighbors That Call for 
Attention. 


ing a new habit—the habit 
of turning their eyes toward 
the far South. During the 
‘month just past various 
events have been transpiring 
to draw their attention in that direction. 
Secretary Knox’s visit to the Central 
American republics, in connection with 
the pending treaties with two of them, 
Honduras and Nicaragua, has been one of 
these events. The Mexican revolution has 
been another. The reports about Japanese 
designs on Magdalena Bay, dignified by 
Senator Lodge’s resolution calling on the 
President for all correspondence on the 
subject, is a third. A new presidential 
campaign opening up in Cuba is a fourth. 
And the rapid progress of the Panama 
Canal, together with the questions which 
arise for speedy solution in regard to 
its operation, form a fifth. Even in the 
midst of an unusually lively campaign 
over our own presidential nominations, 
we have been compelled to stop and 
look and listen to developments in a region 
which we have had a dim idea in past 
years existed simply to furnish a back- 
ground for thrilling novels and comic 
operas. 





“Live Wires Leading to the 
United States.” 


if } HERE are six Central American 
‘ republics. One of them, Panama, 

is too new to have gotten into 

trouble worth mentioning. An- 
other, Costa Rica, has a saving remnant of 
real Spaniards who have formed a sort of 
oligarchy and hold things fairly level. But 
the four large republics have had about 
sixty presidents each in the ninety years 
since Spain lost control, and their normal 
condition is one of bankruptcy and revo- 
lution. If President Taft is compelled to 
be more specific about his recent statement 
that not all people are capable of self-gov- 
ernment, all he need do is to whisper, 
“Central America,” and there is no need 
of further controversy. All these republics 
have constitutions, but they prefer the more 
exciting method of government by revolu- 
tion. What concerns us is that they all 
have foreign debts. It is that fact that “is 
keeping Washington awake nights.” It is 
that fact, chiefly, that has sent Secretary 





Knox on his recent trip. “There is no 
other spot on earth,” says Frederick Cham- 
berlain, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
“so charged with live wires leading to the 
United States.” We have been landing 
marines down there three times a year on 
an average. Last year we landed them five 
times. 


The Treaties With Honduras and 
Nicaragua, 


ONDURAS, for instance, has a 
debt of $125,000,000, about one- 
fourth of it being principal and 
three-fourths defaulted interest. 
Nicaragua is bankrupt and must borrow 
money even to pay running expenses. For- 
eign creditors are pressing in both coun- 
tries for payment of long-standing debts, 
and we and the Monroe doctrine are all 
that prevent the seizure, by these creditors, 
of the custom houses. Over a year ago 
these two countries negotiated a loan of 
$25,000,000 with American bankers, to be 
secured by customs receipts, and on the 
condition that these receipts should be re- 
ceived and disbursed by some man accept- 
able to our President. Thereupon treaties 
were made by Secretary Knox with both 
countries whereby we shall do there as we 
have been doing in Santo Domingo for five 
years, namely, put in a man to take charge 
of the custom houses. In Santo Domingo 
that simple process has resulted in tran- 
quillity, an ample revenue for the needs of 
the government, payment of interest on the 
national debt, and the appropriation to a 
sinking fund each year of a larger amount 
than the entire collection of the custom 
houses was before this arrangement was 
made. The two treaties providing for a 
similar arrangement with Honduras and 
Nicaragua have not yet been ratified. Sen- 
ators Smith of Michigan, Shively of In- 
diana and Bacon of Georgia are heading 
an opposition on the ground that the 
treaties would involve us in the affairs of 
foreign nations. President Taft has been 
almost as urgent in behalf of these treaties 
as he was for the general arbitration 
treaties with France and England. He 
thinks they would avert trouble with for- 
eign nations and end the revolutions down 
there. The return of Knox will doubtless 
be the signal for renewed pressure on the 
Senate for speedy ratification. The pres- 
sure will be needed. Congress is busy play- 
ine politics. 
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Secretary Knox, the pilgrim of a new patriotism, was received in the Venezuelan capital as a man with a 


message to the whole Latin-American world. 


At the military academy in Caracas there were salutes in his 


honor, salvos of artillery when he went about and the communicative ardor of the banquet hall and the oration, 


The Panama Canal Nearing 
Completion. 


N A little over a year it is quite 
possible that ships will be passing 
through the Panama Canal from 
ocean to ocean. Standing on the 
Gatun locks and gazing in one direction, 
toward the Atlantic, Secretary Knox saw 
six miles of completed canal. Gazing in 
the other direction, he saw the basin of 
the Gatun lake, nearly ready to receive the 
floods from the Chagres river, stretching 
twenty-four miles toward the Pacific. At 
the other end of the lake is the Culebra 
Cut, most of it down to the proper depth. 
The digging is nearly completed. What 
remains to be done is to grade the sides 
and remove the earth that has been sliding 
down into the Cut. Between the Cut and 
the Gatun lake is left but a thin dike, the 
removal of which will allow the waters 
from the lake to flood all the eastern part 
of the Canal. The Gatun dam, for com- 
pounding the waters of the Chagres river 
and directing them into the lake, is “prac- 
tically complete.” Within a “few months” 
the water will fill the lake and the Culebra 
Cut as well. The great steel gates which 
are to open and close the Gatun locks were 
being put in place when Secretary Knox 
was down there a few weeks ago. Thirty 
thousand men are beginning to look out for 
new jobs. What Secretary Fisher of our 
Interior Department wishes to do is to take 
them and a lot of the machinery to Alaska 
and build Uncle Sam a railroad. 





When the Canal is Opened. 


i SHERE are evidences that the 
American imagination is begin- 


co 





ning to kindle over the Canal. 
Large sums are being spent in 
preparation for the trade that is expected 
to ensue. M. Claude Casimir-Perier, after 
a mission of inspection to this country, 
sends an official report to France saying 
that the sums being spent for docks, piers 
and harbor improvements in New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, San Diego, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
other ports are out of all proportion to the 
trade that can result. To justify them, the 
Canal would have to have a traffic for 
which the straits of Gibraltar would be too 
narrow. He speaks of “feverish activity” 
and predicts “heavy financial crashes” later. 
But he also foresees “vast economic 
changes,” and warns his countrymen that 
it is a critical time for French trade. A 
speaker before the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco, a few weeks ago, assured 
his hearers that they would see, after the 
Canal was opened, an increase of trade and 
commerce and population beyend anything 
that had come to them in the sixty and 
more years since the state flag was first 
flung to the breeze. The minds of the 
harbor commissioners of Chicago are glow- 
ing with an equal voltage. Chicago is no 
longer to be an inland city, but is to have 
direct access to the markets of the Orient. 
They say in one of their reports on the 
effects of the Canal: 
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“On the trade with South America the Chi- 
cago merchant may save on his freight the 
cost and time of the Chicago-New York trip. 
On all the Pacific trade we will save twice 
that; thus the Chicago merchant will be inde- 
pendent of New York in all his trade, and he 
will have an added advantage in a water route 
(down the Mississippi to the Gulf) to the 
Pacific ports of America, which will fix the 
maximum rates on the railway haul to the 
Pacific Coast.” 


Who Will Carry the New Trade? 

UT alas! while we spend $400,- 
& 000,000 or thereabouts on the 
Canal and are laying out funds 
lavishly for harbor facilities, we 
are doing little or nothing apparently in 
the way of providing ships. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship line announces that 
it will establish direct service through the 
canal between Bremen and San Francisco. 
The Hansa, another German line, will make 
Tacoma its terminal. The Belgians have 
their minds set on a line to Portland. One 
Japanese line will run eleven steamers, of 
eight to ten thousand tons each, between 
Yokohama and New York. Another Jap- 
anese line will run to Brazil. The Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha is constructing five ships to 
run to Europe and the United States. But 
there is little news of a revival of ship- 
building in our own couniry. “The Canal 
will be American,” says the New York 
American, “but it now appears that the ships 
that sail through it will fly every flag but 
the American flag. ... Month by month 
the time draws near for the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The commercial world of 
Europe and Asia is aglow with prepara- 
tions for that earth-changing event. Amer- 
ica digs—but takes no thought for the har- 
vest of its own arduous planting. We are 
creating a waterway that will alter all the 
iong trails of sea travel; we are spending 
our strength to double the efficiency of the 
ocean-carrying trade of foreign nations— 
but we are making no preparations to in- 
crease our own carrying trade.” 





The Lack of American Ships. 
‘NE report, however, comes to 


hand of active preparations by an 
American steamship line to help 
take care of the new commerce. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company an- 
nounces that it has completed arrange- 
ments to build four big ships, of 38,000 tons 
displacement, to ply between Hong-Kong 





and New York, which, with the four ships 
now owned by that company, would estab- 
lish a fortnightly schedule. Has that an- 
nouncement elicited cheers? It has not. 
Instead, the canal committee in the House 
of Representatives has reported a bill that, 
if enacted into law, will forbid these ships 
the use of the canal. For a controling in- 
terest in the Pacific mail is held by the 
Southern Pacific railway, and so fearful is 
the House committee of the sinister de- 
signs of the trunk railways with regard to 
the canal that it is trying to prohibit any 
steamship company owned wholly or in part 
by a railway company from using the canal. 
So apprehensive are we lest the railways 
get control of the carrying trade through 
the canal, manipulate rates and throttle 
all real competition. Professor Emory R. 
Johnson estimates the tonnage of ships 
using the canal the first year of its opera- 
tion at 10,500,000 tons, of which only 
1,160,000 tons will be coast-to-coast traffic. 
It is doubtful if we can take care of even 
that much in American ships. 


A Call for ‘Free Ships.” 
Fie NDER these rather humiliating 
circumstances, a strong call is aris- 
ing for “free ships,”’—that is to 
say, for a cl.ange in our navigation 
laws that will permit American citizens to 
purchase ships in any market in the world, 
own them in their own names and fly from 
them the American flag. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Board 
of Trade, and various other commercial 
bodies are supporting this change in the 
interest of an American merchant marine. 
The ship-building interests are calling for 
a substitute. They also wish to see an 
American merchant marine, but they think 
that the way to obtain it is by means of 
generous subsidies for American ships. 
That fight is again on. In the meantime, 
even without the canal, our export trade 
to China has increased 50 per cent. this 
year, that to Japan has jumped from $24,- 
000,000 to $34,000,000, and that of British 
India has doubled. What it will do when 
the ‘canal is opened, who can say? In 
the judgment of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
our southern ports—Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, Key West, Tampa, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans and Gal- 
veston—will “astonish the world” with their 
trade development and financial progress. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL 


Secretary Knox and Cuba's 
Presidential Struggle. 


T THE same time with the ar- 
rival of Secretary Knox in 
Havana the presidential cam- 
paign was inaugurated by the 
nomination of General Meno- 
cal for the succession to 

The struggle will be to all ap- 





Gomez. 
pearances another test of the capacity of 


the Cubans for self-government. Secretary 
Knox had not been in the capital an hour 
before he expressed the satisfaction of 
President Taft at the orderly progress of 
the political contest. Zayas was urged by 
the Liberals against Menocal shortly after 
the departure of the visiting American 
official. A Cuban suspicion that Washing- 
ton means to exert some influence in favor 
of Zayas was denounced by Secretary 
Knox. The United States, he said, wishes 
only a fair and complete expression of the 
will of the Cuban people. The speech, if 
local dailies are to guide us on the point, 
made an excellent impression. The Euro- 
pean organs corroborate them. Europe, 
in truth, has paid more heed to the pere- 
grinations of Secretary Knox through the 
Latin-American world than most American 
dailies have thought it worth while to give 
them. He was approached by the corre- 
spondents of London and Paris papers on 
the subject of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
they all found him evasive. Disappoint- 
ment is expressed at the failure of the 
American statesman to outline the Wash- 
ington policy in Cuba more definitely. The 
inference of the Paris Temps is that the 
United States government has lingering 
doubts of the destiny of the pearl of the 
Antilles as a republic. The French daily 
thinks the island will be annexed. 


The Candidates for President in 


uba. 
PON one point only does there 
seem to exist the slightest agree- 
ment between Zayas and Menocal. 
Each dreads another American in- 
tervention in the island. Were it not for 
this prospect, says the London Times, civil 
war might be raging in Cuba at this mo- 
ment. General Menocal is a veteran of the 
old struggles with Spain. His creed is that 
of the soldier and all problems are to him 
essentially military. When he ran against 
Gomez four years ago he met defeat, as 
one authority says, with a hand on the hilt 





ELECTION IN CUBA 0 
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of his sword. The threat from Washing- 
ton to throw an army of occupation into 
Havana kept him quiet. He does not love 
this country. Zayas, being a lawyer and a 
statesman in the civilian sense, acts more 
discreetly. His election would, in the 
opinion of European organs, tend to pre- 
serve the land from military upheaval. 
Zayas is above all things else diplomatic. 
He knows the art of appeasing factions. 
He can manage men. But he lacks the 
popularity of Menocal. As Vice-President 
—the post he now fills—he has revealed 
eloquence and ambition. Menocal was 
made Minister of Justice by Gomez, the 
office being one of great importance. 


Cuba’s Progress. 
resent American dispar- 
agement of their civilization. Men- 
ocal tells his supporters that, owing 
to the American attitude, Cubans 
are made to seem in Europe a breed of 
mongrels. He has pledged himself to con- 
tinue, if elected, the sanitary policy which, 
as the London Times says, has converted 
Cuba from one of the foulest corners of 
our planet to one of its healthiest places. 
When Gomez was elected, small pox, mala- 
ria, typhoid and diphtheria were endemic 
in the island. The work of reclamation 
then begun has not lost vigor since. The 
Cubans themselves showed so consummate 
an ability as sanitarians that their native 
land stands above several of the older 
European communities from the standpoint 
of health. This fact proclaims Cuban ca- 
pacity for self-government, according to 
Menocal. Yet, he complains, the triumph 
of Cuban science is forgotten, because the 
spirit of the native manifests itself with 
occasional turbulence at the polls. Cuban 
dailies often complain that the United 
States tests the Latin genius from the 
standpoint of the New England conscience. 
Menocal is the mouthpiece of that griev- 
ance. 





Politics in the Pearl of the 
Antilles, 


i § HE London dailies, most of which 
have careful local correspondents, 
predict a close contest between 
Zayas and Menocal. There will, 
in the course of the struggle, the Paris 
Matin thinks, be much denunciation of the 
United States for purely political purposes. 
Little heed need be paid to this, the French 
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paper thinks. It agrees with the London’ 


Times that Cuba, thanks to the United 
States, is more prosperous than any other 
Latin-American region in our hemisphere. 
The redemption of Cuba seems to the Paris 
Temps a triumph of the American admin- 
istrative genius so great that it might well 
be studied by European powers with tropi- 
cal possessions. To Secretary Knox it at- 
tributes the revival of American prestige in 
the Latin-American world, which has been, 
it feels, a conspicuous feature of the Taft 
administration. None the less, according 
to the Paris Gaulois, the island has been 
used by certain foes of this country as an 
object lesson in Yankee imperialism. Were 
the United States to intervene in the near 


future, and were the republic of Cuba ex- 
tinguished as a hopeless failure, the South 
American capitals would long thrill with 
the shock. Chile seems to be the focus 
from which these theories disseminate 
themselves. Chile was never less friendly 
to the United States than now. Cuba, to 
the ambitious South American power, ex- 
emplifies the workings of American impe- 
rialism. She is sure to be dealt with as 
England treated Egypt. So industriously 
has this notion been exploited at Valpa- 
raiso, at Buenos Ayres and at Rio de Janei- 
ro that Secretary Knox ,returns to Wash- 
ington firmly resolved to avoid drastic deal- 
ing with Cuba. So runs the French ac- 
count. 





Mexican Revolutionary Envoys 
in the United States. 
€ AVING prosecuted a trium- 
phant campaign for the past 
six weeks against the forces 
of Madero, General Pascual 
Orozco, latest hero of the 
revolt in Mexico, despatched 
two envoys to the capital of the United 
States. The emissaries seem destined to 
chagrin. They may not secure even an 
unofficial audience with a subordinate offi- 
cial of the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, altho this point is still uncertain. 
The immediate object of the revolutionary 
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envoys is abrogation of President Taft’s 
edict with reference to shipments of arms 
and ammunition to the ravaged area. The 
action of our government is admitted to be 
a severe blow to the campaign conducted 
by Orozco. A strong protest against the 
treatment accorded Americans by both the 
Maderists and the revolutionaries was sent 
to our Ambassador in Mexico. It was 
not an ultimatum but it brought a tart 
reply. Orozco has been marching through 
vast stretches of territory in the manner 
of a conquering hero. From the precincts 
of Chapultepec Castle, President Madero 
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SERIOUS NATURE 


OF THE 


MEXICAN CRISIS 





REVOLUTIONARY MEXICO IN THE FLESH 
The diplomatists shown above have come to the United States very 


went to the court of Louis XVI. 


when we were throwing off the yoke of Great Britain. 
the hero in the high collar with a big medal for a watch charm low down on his vest. 
no watch, but he does wear an intelligent expression as he faces us in the center. 


Deane and Lee 
Raphael Campa is 
Manuel Jujan wears 
With his hands thrust in 


much as_ Franklin, 


his coat pockets and a pair of spectacles upon his nose, Juan Prieto Quemper suggests the daring of the con- 


quistadores without their ferocity. 


continued the issue of bulletins in which 
federal victories are made overwhelming. 
The rigidity of the censorship prevents 
contradiction of these bulletins upon points 
of detail. Nevertheless they are discredit- 
ed. The column led by General Gonzalez 
Salas was forced to withdraw to Torreon 
after desperate fighting with the rebels 
under General Campa. Gonzalez Salas, 
overwhelmed with grief at the check, com- 
mitted suicide. Fresh federal troops under 
Generals Tracy and Tellez came upon the 
rebels, tired with their four days of fight- 
ing, and inflicted a crushing blow. That 
was the official story. Orozco says of the 
same encounter: “Our victory is complete.” 


Possibilities of American 
Intervention in Mexico. 


transformed during the 
past few weeks from the theater 
of an unimportant uprising into a 
problem so serious that it concerns 
President Taft night and day, is made out 
hazily through a censor’s screen. The re- 
turn to the distracted republic of its some- 
time provisional President Francisco de la 





IVE 


Barra may lead to a compromize between 
Madero and the various leaders of revolt. 
De la Barra conveys something like an 
ultimatum from the European powers con- 
cerned in Mexico. That story is retailed 
by the Paris Temps. Europe demands, 
through many of her inspired dailies, in- 
tervention by the United States. This is 
too serious a matter in President Taft’s 
opinion, say the well-informed, to be 
thought of save as a last resort. There 
are peculiar features in this latest of the 


Mexican upheavals with reference to 
which American opinion is slightly in- 
formed, but which make war with the 


Latin republic no such off-hand affair as 
might be supposed. So much is borne in 
upon the London Times. The Mexican 
crisis is not the one that faced Polk. 


Serious Nature of the 
Mexican Crisis. 


PART from the fact that so large 
a proportion of the Mexicans are 
to-day excellently armed and 
trained to the use of their 


weapons, is the circumstance that recent 
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ZAPATA AND THE MEN WHO RALLY TO HIS REBELLION 


The scale upon which this picture has been made renders it difficult to distinguish the features of the hero 
of the agrarian uprising in Mexico as he sits at the table with one arm resting upon it. He is, however the 
greatest and most efficient proletarian leader thrown up by the excitements of the time. 


events have aroused a martial spirit. The 
natives are inured to that guerrilla form of 
warfare to which the physical geography 
of the country lends itself so completely. 
There are reasons for supposing that inter- 
vention by any power whatever would bring 
the inhabitants of the land together in a 
united effort to repel the invader. British 
military authorities, referred to in one Lon- 
don periodical, have declared the task of 
pacifying Mexico far more difficult than 
the subjugation of the Transvaal, to which 
Britain sent nearly half a million soldiers. 
German organs have become less prone, 
too, within the past few weeks, to discuss 
the possibility of a German intervention in 
behalf of the vested interests of the father- 
land. The circumstances behind the some- 
what sudden change of opinion everywhere 
indicate a contemplation of the Mexican 
revolution from the revolutionist’s point of 
view. That view does not seem to have 
been presented in Europe, except in a very 
meager way. 


Zapata’s Hat Still in the 
ing. 

N THE single state of Morelos, 
thousands of federal troops are, or 
were until lately, campaigning 
against Zapata. Such is the in- 
formation disseminated from sources in 
touch with insurrectionist opinion. Yet 
Zapata’s movement has spread with such 
renewed vigor, according to Regeneracién, 
an organ of liberal Mexican views, edited 








by William C. Owen, that in more than 
one state near Morelos constitutional rights 
have been suspended. Madero, adds this 
authority, is straining every nerve to 
raise the army of 350,000 which exists as 
yet merely in his mind’s eye. He may be 
driven to the experiment of conscription. 
Since Zapata extended the sphere of his 
activities, he has operated in large por- 
tions of the states of Mexico, Puebla, Cax- 
aca, Guerrero and Hidalgo. The source of 
Zapata’s strength may be gleaned from the 
fact that some weeks ago three thousand 
striking cotton textile workers joined his 
revolution. Official assertions that Zapata 
is swayed by pique because he was refused 
high federal posts is pronounced menda- 
cious by the rebels. They insist that 
Zapata flew to arms only because Madero 
would not restore land to the people. 


Secrets of the Revolt in 
Mexico. 


} APATA owes his following, accord- 
ing to the greatest champion of 
his movement, Regeneracién, and 
according likewise to leading Mex- 
ican dailies, to the fact that he represents 
“the one great idea rooted ineradicably in 
the peasant’s mind—that the land and the 
products of the land should belong to 
him who works the land.” That, adds 
the editor of Regeneracién, himself a 
mouthpiece for the spirit of Mexican revolt, 
“is what is known to sociologists as the 
free-land theory.” The organs of the 
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great land-owning syndicates in the United 
States, complains our authority, do not 
enlarge upon the fact that all Mexico is 
honeycombed with this free-land theory. 
“Still less do they tell you it has been bred 
into the people’s bones because it was the 
system under which they and their ances- 
tors lived for untold centuries.” Because 
American opinion is not informed upon this 
detail, we are assured, the Mexican revo- 
lution remains a mystery here. Because 
he espouzes the land principle of the revo- 
lution, Zapata has declared for Emilio Vas- 
quez Gomez, who likewise, according to 
recent reports, has been recognized by Gen- 
eral Pascual Orozco as head of the bellig- 
erent government. 


Land Monopoly in Mexico 
Financed Here. 


GAINST native land monopolists, 

then, and equally against absentee 

landlords holding mining and rail- 

road concessions, the full fury of 
Zapata is directed. Of the operations of 
Gomez, explains Regeneracién, we do not 
hear much. “He works quietly beneath the 
surface. But there is good reason to be- 
lieve that they embrace a large area that 
Zapata has not touched and his influence 
is acknowledged as great.” What the po- 
litical policies of this Gomez happen to be 
is open to conjecture. His organ, the Voz 
de Juarez—issued, we understand, in dif- 
ferent mountain towns—is crisp. “We 
hoist a banner that has three symbols in 
three colors: Land, Liberty and Fraternity.” 
The Vasquez Gomez revolution, as inter- 
preted by its friends, will “create a citizen- 
ship settled on the land, because the people 
is sovereign and can be master only when 
it treads its own soil.” This is conceded 
by the revolutionary organs to be tanta- 
mount to confiscation of the mining and 
other interests acquired by foreigners. 
The Yaquis, we read further, still insist 
upon the return to them of the entire valley 
which, at last accounts, had passed to an 
American corporation. 


Spread of the Revolutionary 
Strike. 

\HE countless strikes that spring 
into being al! over the republic are 
styled by Regeneracion an entirely 
new feature of Mexico’s industrial 

life. In three respects, we read, does a 

Mexican strike differ from one in this 


country. First, the Mexican strike is sel- 
dom a game of “who can starve the 
longest.” The strikers have as a rule 
armed themselves beforehand. Conflicts 
with the federal troops, in which many 
were killed on both sides, have been fre- 
quent. Secondly, the strikes have often 
been those of agricultural laborers, who 
in our country do not seem to combine. 
Finally, the workers of an entire state have 
combined forces to obtain their demands. 
“All the peons,” says the clerical Monitor, 
for instance, “have come to an agreement 
and declared a strike, demanding that they 
work only until five o’clock in the evening.” 
Twenty thousand struck not long since 
from the factories of Orizaba, and as many 
more in two other states. There is no 
agency for the settlement of this striking. 
The contests tend to become so sanguinary 
that a meeting of the oppozed forces takes 
the form of a battle with dead and wounded 
lying upon the field. 


Accounts of the Guerrilla 
Warfare in Mexico. 


WZ EASELESSLY, and at many hun- 
dreds of points, there continues in 
Mexico. the guerrilla warfare of 
which the despatches have spoken. 
The leaders of the bands are called brig- 
ands. “One can not dismiss them by the 
use of any such opprobrious term,” says 
Regeneracion, “for whether they are merely 
men whose instincts lead them naturally 
to war or whether they are men intellec- 
tually convinced that it is useless to work 
any longer for the sole, benefit of the mo- 
nopolist, they are facts.” They weaken the 
central government all the time, at any 
rate. Many of these guerrilla bands seem 
to be little armies in themselves. They 
are often poorly armed, to be sure. They 
recruit rebels in numerous towns. They 
number in some cases fully fifteen hundred 
men. They file into a populous town and 
rule it without the slightest effective oppo- 
sition. They enjoy in some instances the 
cordial hospitality of the local population. 
The cooperation between these several bands 
is in some cases effective and complete. 
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Economic Character of 
Mexico’s Revolt. 


) EXICO’S revolution is only to be 
understood, according to the in- 
surgents, in the light of its purely 
economic character. It is no upris- 
ing of some few followers of a disappointed 
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office seeker. General Pascual Orozco is 
described in one Mexican paper as a true 
son of the soil. His sincere devotion to 
the cause he has espoused is deemed be- 
yond question. He does not seem to be a 
scion of one of the large land-holding fam- 
ilies from which Madero came. The griev- 
ance of the followers of Orozco is that 
capitalists from foreign lands have bought 
up all Mexico through the medium of con- 
cessions which the federal power had no 
moral right, even if it had the legal right, 
to grant. The population on the soil is 
reduced to the level of tenants-at-will. It 
is conceded that Mexico has an economic 
system in her rural regions which looks 
more or less like communism. “The people 
have grouped themselves in their own self- 
governing communities. They had free 
access to the land and to the water.” They 
could cut down trees. One by one these 
ancient rights’ have been curtailed in the 
name of foreign concession holders, some 
of whom have never been in Mexico. Ire- 
land of the eighteenth century is to be 
revived in Mexico of the twentieth! 


Ts Re Mexican Native So 
‘Degraded’”’? 


EPRESENTATIONS of the Mexi- 

can peon as very low in the scale 
of civilization are repudiated by 
the insurrectionists as interested 
perversions of the truth. “The vast mass 
of the population is agricultural by habit 
and instinct,” writes Mr. William C. Owen, 
an authority upon the point, in a revolu- 
tionary pamphlet, “and in its veins the In- 
dian blood predominates.” Of the fifteen 
millions who constitute the population of 
Mexico, he deems four million of unmixed 
Indian blood. There are about eight mil- 
lion “mestizos” of mixed”Indian and white 
blood. The remaining four million are 
known as “blancos.” They are supposed 
to have in their veins no Indian blood. The 
inclination of the “mestizos” is towards 
the free communistic life to which the full- 
blooded Indians are wedded. Into this 
paradise now rushes the foreign concession 
holder with his purpose to impoze a new 
economic order of things. The ensuing 
conflict is the secret of the Mexican upris- 
ings everywhere. 








Japanese Designs Upon the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


SNCE more has the polite 
Premier of Japan, the Mar- 
quis Saion-ji, used the news- 
papers of two worlds to pro- 
fess for the United States 
that esteem and affection 
which no international crisis can affect. 
The occasion was Magdalena Bay. The 
great natural harbor in that vicinity, if the 
sensational despatches be accurate, seemed 
to be in the hands of the Japanese. They 
were cloaking the acquisition as a steam- 
ship concession. Far graver than even 
American dailies conjectured was the re- 
sultant situation between Washington and 
Tokyo in the light of some European press 
comment. Something perilously like bad 
faith was discerned by the Department of 
State in the support extended by the Saion- 
ji ministry to the acquisition of the Jap- 
anese foothold on our Pacific coast. Such 
was the impression of the Paris Matin. 
Japan, it inferred, had been caught in an 
effort to evade the Monroe Doctrine. Col- 
onization of the region concerned was pro- 
ceeding with the aid of foreign office funds. 
The Mexican government watched these 





developments with a neutrality so benevo- 
lent to Tokyo that a protest went from 
our capital to that of Madero. These the- 
ories of what is going on behind the scenes 
seem even to dailies like the London Post 
to fit certain obscure facts in recent diplo- 
macy. At any moment, if the conjectures 
of these and other papers abroad be reason- 
able, the world may awake to find relations 
between Japan and the United States so 
strained that the peace of the Pacific will 
be a pious memory. 


Washington and Tokyo 
Exchange Compliments. 


by ENIALS of the rumored strain be- 
k tween Japan and Washington 
seem to the Débats of Paris 
more technical than  convinc- 
ing. Those British dailies which, in the 
manner of the London Times, proclaim 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance as a pillar of 
the world’s peace, suspect a German plot 
to make innocent business negotiations 
wear the aspect of conspiracy against the 
United States. In giving the lie to every 
sensational rumor of the past few weeks, 
the Marquis Saion-ji adds that no conflict 
between his government and that of Pres- 
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JAPANESE DESIGNS ON 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 5Ir 








MEXICAN REBELS WHO HAVE PAID 


extent responsible for the threats of intervention by this country. 


THE 


PRICE 


The executions on both sides since the latest outbreak of civil war have been sanguinary and to some 


The figures in this picture were executed 


at Torreon by orders of Madero’s commander, General Aubert. 


ident Taft is thinkable. The whole episode, 
according to him, is a revival of the ancient 
intrigue to embroil two friendly powers. 
He realizes how thoroly this government is 
wedded to the Monroe Doctrine. A pledge 
to respect it in every detail was lately 
given, it is said in the /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels), by Baron Uchida. As ambas- 
sador to Washington the Baron signalized 
himself by his tact, by his understanding 
of the American character and by much 
ability to distinguish between what is prac- 
ticable and what is not. No sooner had 
the Baron Uchida quitted his post in the 
United States to take his position in the 
Japanese cabinet, in charge of foreign af- 
fairs, than a series of misunderstandings 
arose between his country and our own. 
His official superior, the Marquis Saion-ji, 
spends many hours, notes the Paris Figaro, 
in poring over the Baron’s correct de- 
spatches to Washington. They grow volu- 
minous, we read, but they settle nothing. 


Growth of the Japanese 
Navy. 
INGO sentiment has grown so 
strong in Japan during the past 
four years, observes a writer in 
the Paris Temps, that even the 
censored press can not stem it. The Prime 
Minister is the leader of the Seiyu-kai, a 


powerful political party at Tokyo, with ten- 
dencies indistinguishable to some observers 
from imperialism. The Marquis Saion-ji 
leans upon lieutenants who want big battle- 
ships. Since he became Premier the increase 
in the navy has aroused comment even 
in British dailies. The question of naval 
expansion, according to the London Stand- 
ard, is ever to the fore in Tokyo. “There 
appears to be a decided opinion that some 
attempt must be made to bring Japan’s 
fighting strength up to a standard reason- 
ably proportionate to that of the United 
States.” The leader of this agitation is the 
bellicose Baron Saito. He threatened last 
summer to resign, the British paper re- 
ports, unless the battleships were provided 
for. These were all Dreadnoughts. By 


the year 1917 Japan expects to have a navy 
capable of coping with that of this coun- 
try on equal terms. 
story. 


So runs the European 


Dreadnoughts for the 
Mikado. 


YRDERS for new units have been 
given in the name of the Japanese 
government at a rate directing Eu- 
ropean attention more than ever 
to the powerful navy rising in the far East. 
The program for last year provided for the 
building of seven new battleships of the 
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SUN YAT SEN AT THE 


TOMBS OF THE MINGS 


The hero of China’s revolution went to the last resting place of the famed Ming dynasty to pray in 


accordance with Chinese tradition. The Doctor is a 


‘hristian and he did not, therefore, offer up any pagan 


supplications. The effect morally was prodigious. The republican troops are lined up to add prestige to the 
occasion and impressiveness to the effect upon the national mind. 


latest type. Their completion is strung out 
through a series of years ending in 1917. 
This astonished the Germans. Their 
dailies had not ceased commenting upon 
the fact when the number of ships author- 
ized during the period named was increased 
to ten. The idea of the Saion-ji ministry is 
to build two Dreadnoughts annually. Japan, 
the German dailies think, could not stand 
the financial strain of equipping destroyers, 
submarines, scout cruisers and gunboats 
for a battleship squadron of the size she 
contemplates. The leader of the naval agi- 
tation, the Baron Saito, is not of that 
view. He is described in some London 
dailies as an extremist. His theory is that 
the United States is the foe against which 
his country should build. Nor does the 
Baron conceal this impression, if recent 
despatches in European organs correctly 
represent him. 


Is the United States Contemptu- 
ous of Sea Power? 


=) NE consequence of the recent Jap- 
anese flurry here will be, the Lon- 
don Times thinks, to direct Ameri- 
can attention to sea power. The 
fact that so large an element of our popu- 
lation dwells inland makes the balance of 
naval power seem an academic question to 
our voters. They have what General 


= 





“ ” 


Homer Lea calls the “valor of ignorance. 
The theory of General Homer Lea that 
Japan may be in a position to ravage our 
Pacific coast is not at all extravagant to 
the London Spectator. It has no fear that 
the ministry in Tokyo will go to war with 
us. It feels, however, that the American 
people do not appreciate the extent to 
which their national security depends upon 
an adequate navy. One patriotic Ameri- 
can, Homer Lea, sees the truth. His voice 
is to the British organ that of one crying 
in the wilderness. Recent events, says 
The Spectator, should remind the Ameri- 
cans that if they wish to uphold the Mon- 
roe Doctrine they must at any cost equip 
a navy strong enough to give them com- 
mand of the sea in their home waters. 
There seems to the Paris Gaulois to have 
taken place within five years a relative de- 
cline in American naval power. Foreign 
countries with “predatory instincts” inev- 
itably notice such a decline. Advantage is 


taken of weakened squadrons to provoke. 


incidents. Americans can not consider this 
unreasonable, says the French daily. The 
navy is the instrument of world politics, 
“the measure of the efficiency of the na- 
tional intention” in the diplomatic sense. 
The moral of recent events in Pacific waters 
should take the form of a competent navy. 
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China’s Eagerness for American 
Récognition. 


U TING FANG may win all 
hearts in Washington when 
he reaches that capital in his 
new capacity as ambassador 
from the republic of China. 
That he can possibly secure 

recognition of the official sort from our 

Department of State within any brief in- 

terval is more than the Paris Temps is able 

to infer. The Chinese republic is not taken 
as seriously by the European governments 
as it has been by the European newspapers. 

That is the judgment of the Jndépendance 

Belge of Brussels, supported by not a few 

foreign dailies of importance. Wu Ting 

Fang has such great personal influence in 

the United States, observes the Paris 

Figaro, and the vested interests involved 

in recognition of the republic are so power- 

ful that the Chinese diplomatist may 
achieve the aim he has in view. Should 
the United States officially accept the view 
that China has ceased to be an empire, the 
other powers will in the end follow so in- 
fluential an example. It was the part of 
wisdom, therefore, European papers think, 
to send Wu Ting Fang here. So kaleido- 
scopic have been the changes of situation in 

Peking that it seems quite possible to the 

Paris Débats for the empire to give some 

further throes—violent ones—before final- 

ly expiring. Washington is supposed to 
entertain lingering doubts of the complete 
annihilation of the imperial power. The 

Senate has extended recognition of a kind 

to the republic. The Department of State 





would be guided in the matter solely by the 
executive attitude. 


fined. 


That seems still unde- 


European Dread of a Chinese 
Republic. 


task before Yuan-Shi-Kai will be 
complicated by discord among the 
representatives of the great pow- 
ers in Peking itself. These countries, says 
the London Telegraph, which have difficul- 
ties to settle with China are delaying formal 
recognition of what is still the provisional 
government. Great pressure has _ been 
brought to bear upon the United States, 
the same daily understands, in behalf of 
the republic. The powers, on the other 
hand, seem to be sending urgent despatches 
to Washington. Between the two courses, 
the administration of President Taft must, 





T IS now generally feared that the 











THE STRONG MAN OF CHINA 
Yuan-Shi-Kai displays, in his post as President of 
the new republic in the far East, the reserve of a 
Washington, the dash of a Danton and the iron will 
of a Bismarck with a trace, it must be added, of the 
diplomacy of a Talleyrand, 


the Figaro conjectures, be in an embarras- 
sing position. The status of President 
Yuan-Shi-Kai is a problem for which no 
solution is in sight. The Saion-ji ministry 
in Japan has strained its official influence 
to the utmost, the despatches in Europe say, 
to thwart the republican government. Rus- 
sia contemplates the possibility of recogni- 
tion with sheer dismay. The men about 
Yuan-Shi-Kai are described in Russian 
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dailies like the Novoye Vremya as _ no- 
bodies. Should Washington act with pre- 
cipitation, it adds, Europe will certainly 
take offense. 


China and the Republican Idea. 


fy EWSPAPERS of the conservative 
4° type abroad tend to pessimism on 
the whole subject of a Chinese re- 
public. The very idea of such a 
form of government, the monarchical Paris 
Gaulois fears, is alien to the spirit of 
Chinese thought. The republic set up at 
Peking is likened by the conservative Ber- 
lin Kreuz-Zeitung to a gathering of uni- 
versity professors for the proclamation of 
philosophical abstractions. The scheme is 
unfamiliar to the Chinese mind, adds a well 
known authority upon the native psychol- 
ogy, Dr. H. A. Giles, who holds the chair 
of Chinese at Cambridge. The number of 
clever Chinese who have traveled or lived in 
the West, he writes in the London Chron- 
icle, and have had an opportunity of watch- 
ing western institutions in full play is rela- 
tively small, not to say infinitesimal. “The 
great majority will have to take things on 





trust. This they will perhaps be not un- 
willing to do, being quite awake to the 
decadence and impossible character of the 
once glorious line which formerly did yeo- 
man service for the empire.” The present 
revolutionaries, who are leading the move- 
ment, may possibly make up by soberness 
and steadiness for what they lack in num- 
bers. But even so, the task before them is 
so difficult that the high authority we quote 
entertains grave doubts. 


“It is certain that for the past forty cen- 
turies the Chinese have been under the sway 
of a nominally autocratic ruler, who on as- 
cending the throne becomes at once trans- 
figured, and invested with semi-divine attri- 
butes, an intercessor with God on behalf of 
the people. In the annual interview of the 
Emperor with the Supreme Being we can dis- 
cern the last traces of the monotheism which 
prevailed in ancient China. Remove the Em- 
peror, and who will be responsible to heaven 
for the right conduct of the government, power 
over which the Emperor is popularly supposed 
to wield for and on behalf of the Almighty? 
This question will puzzle the simple minds 
of many to whom the mere idea of a Republic 
is unthinkable.” 





The Home Rule Crisis in 
the House of Commons. 


YOR the third time since the ex- 
tinction of the parliament of 
Ireland, has an effort to re- 
vive it by the parliament of 
Great Britain brought a min- 
istry within measurable dis- 
tance of defeat. As Mr. Asquith stood be- 
fore the bar of the House of Commons and 
faced the crowds packing the chamber at 
Westminster to the highest gallery, he 
leaned in sheer exhaustion, the despatches 
say, while the shouts of his followers deaf- 
ened the ear. He had spent night after 
night upon a measure which, the London 
Times professes to believe, must terminate 
his long career in disaster. The ornaments 
of his ministry sat gravely, we read, in 
their familiar places upon one of the 
benches near him. The leader of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. Bonar Law, was suffering still 
from the cold he had caught in a whirlwind 
campaign against Home Rule. Mr. William 
O’Brien, who professes to regard the latest 
device to free his country as part of a bur- 
‘lesque, had seated himself as remotely as 
possible from Mr. John Redmond. That 





gentleman alone, according to the London 
Post, had the slightest reason for rejoicing. 
The great scene was the culmination of his 
years of warfare, a warfare waged against 
foes from within his ranks as well as 
against the enemies of the mere idea of an 
Irish parliament. Mr. Redmond was fresh, 
rosy, vigorous. Everybody else was ex- 
hausted. And the struggle had but begun. 
It may involve civil war, says the London 
Times, a prognostication which finds con- 
firmation in the comment of dailies so far 
‘apart as the London Mail and the London 
Chronicle. It is one crisis, they argue, 
made up of many. 


Will Ireland Get a Real 


Parliament? 
S the Prime Minster, when a hush 


fell upon the uproarious Com- 
mons, unfolded the details of the 
historical scheme, it transpired 
that predictions of what it would establish 
were not wide of the mark. The leader of 
the opposition predicted some weeks ago 
the creation of a legislature for Dublin “as 
independently mischievous as that of Hun- 
gary.” The followers of Mr. Redmond be- 
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held a phantom of the parliament they were 
sitting in, “an illegitimate child of the 
mother of parliaments,” as Mr. William 
O’Brien is quoted as affirming. When it 
came the turn of Mr. John Redmond to put 
in his word, he dwelt upon the financial 
proposals with an elaboration that caused 
some surprize. Here, in fact, all sides 
agree, will be the line of cleavage. The 
defect of the scheme of Home Rule intro- 
duced into the Commons last month, ac- 
cording to The Freeman’s Journal of Dub- 
lin, is the “clutch of British politicians 
upon Ireland’s purse.” Any measure of 
self-government for Ireland, it says, must 
be a pretense if the power to defray the 
expenses is held in check from London. 
Rumor indicates much dissension on this 
point in the ministry itself. 


Home Rule Modified by 
British Fears. 


NTO the present measure for the 
establishment of Home Rule have 
been incorporated exceptions from 
and restrictions on the powers of 
the legislature to meet at Dublin which 
stun The Freeman’s Journal. They include 
matters relating to the crown, to the army, 
navy and national defence, to foreign rela- 
tions, to peace and war, coinage, naviga- 
tion, copyright, aliens, customs—all sub- 
jects, in fact, which involve international 
questions. The questions of the establish- 
ment or endowment of religion and the 
giving of exclusive privileges to any par- 
ticular church or denomination are themes 
regarding which controversy is for the mo- 
ment most furious. The debates prior to 
the appearance of the bill show how pos- 
sible it is, says the London Post, to subject 

by innocent enactments a minority of one 
faith to-a majority of another. The diffi- 
culty is not decreased, adds the London 
organ of conservatism, by the recent papal 
decrees relative to marriages between 

Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
latest instance of Vatican policy—the de- 

cree involving excommunication for the 
faithful who cite the clergy before lay 

courts—is much discussed. 





ome Rule and the Pope. 
VERY political bearing of the re- 


cent papal decree prohibiting Ro- 

} man Catholics from summoning 
ecclesiastics before lay courts 
without pastoral permission, fills the or- 


wn 


gans oppozed to Home Rule with dismay. 
There is no doubt in the opinion of the 
London Standard that the concession of 
Home Rule to Ireland would introduce the 
interpretation of this decree into Irish 
politics. That idea finds little support in 
current British press comment. It is pro- 
vided by the papal decree that a person 
wishing to summon an ecclesiastic into 
court must first ask permission of the or- 
dinary. The ordinary may never refuse 
his permission. He may, however, use his 
good offices and influence to settle the dis- 
pute amicably out of court. Such is the 
view of the matter taken in Roman Cath- 
olic organs. The excitement created in 
Ireland by the decree is, they think, out of 
all proportion to its importance. The agi- 
tation against it by Protestants is consid- 
ered fictitious. It does not in any case 
affect them. It is, therefore, for the Ro- 
man Catholics to complain if they consider 
the decree undesirable. 


Ulster Ready to Resist to 
the Death. 


f § HE avowed determination of Prot- 
‘ estant Ulster to resist Home Rule, 

if need be, at the point of the bay- 

onet is vouched for by the London 
Times. Its editorials upon the theme have 
seemed for weeks past to The Freeman’s 
Journal of Dublin a series of incitements 
to the bloodiest civil war. Much to the 
same effect is the intimation in the London 
Chronicle. Nor are these dailies alone in 
professing horror at the tone of the great 
British organ. That sheet is unrepentant 
still. Ulster, repeats the London Times, 
will not have Home Rule. There are Eng- 
lishmen, it concedes, who think that Irish 
Unionist opinion on the future govern- 
ment of Ireland may be overlooked or con- 
demned. Misled by the extravagances of 
the Home Rule rhetoric in the south of 
Ireland, Englishmen, we are told, suppose 
that the deliberate decisions of the north- 
erners are not the outcome of any serious 
purpose. 


bat Civil War Break Out 


Trelan 


LSTERMEN are beyond all doubt 
b sincere, our British contemporary 
warns the Commons, when they 
affirm that nothing but physical 
force will make them submit to the domina- 
tion of an Irish parliament. The men who 
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HOW DUBLIN HAILED THE HOME RULE BILL 


The square near O’Connell bridge was crowded with enthusiastic followers of John Redmond as the Asquith bill 
for the creation of an Irish Senate and House was introduced into the Commons at London. 


lead them are, it adds, no political adven- 
turers seeking place and power. They are 
grave citizens of wealth and intelligence 
whose fortunes are staked upon the pros- 
perity of their province. “Many of them 
were strong Liberals when the Liberal 
party went over to Home Rule. They still 
remain faithful to much of the old Liberal 
tradition.” Men of this order do not com- 
mit themselves lightly, we are reminded, to 
pronouncements so determined as those is- 
sued since the Asquith ministry drew up 
the new measure. Behind the Ulstermen 
stand the whole Protestant working class 


democracy of Belfast and of the smaller ° 


industrial towns of the Northeast and thou- 
sands of peasant farmers who are firmly 
convinced that Home Rule would be 
“Rome rule.” That, they argue, through 
organs like The Irish Times, a unionist 
paper of Dublin, would be fatal to civil and 
religious liberty. 


What John Redmond Fears 
Regarding Home Rule. 


F the Irish people will but protect 
him from being stabbed in the 
back by his own countrymen, John 
Redmond declared the other day, 
it is certain that a Home Rule bill satisfac- 





tory to Ireland will be carried “in the life- 
time of the present parliament.” What 
staggers Mr. John Redmond, according to 
The Freeman’s Journal, is the spectacle 
presented by Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. 
Timothy P. Healy. Those statesmen have 
shown a tendency to charge Mr. John 
Redmond with double dealing. They 
see in the brightness of the Home Rule 
prospect a speedy relegation of them- 
selves to oblivion. Their careers are 
staked upon the failure of the bill just in- 
troduced into the Commons. They accord- 
ingly make much ado about the sham char- 
acter of the measure. “Tf Ireland wins, 
they lose. If Ireland loses, they win.” 
Thus John Redmond on the position of 
O’Brien and Healy. Those gentlemen show 
a tendency to retort hotly upon the platform 
to the effect that Mr. John Redmond is a 
tool of the English. So far as the people 
of Great Britain are concerned, Mr. John 
Redmond sees, he says, “no rock ahead.” 
He is quite convinced that Home Rule has 
at its back “the good will of the over- 
whelming majority of the British people.” 
For the time being O’Brien and Healy have 
abated the fury of their attitude to Redmond 
for the sake of Ireland. 
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EFFORTS TO END 


The Effort to End the 
Mediterranean War. 


HE latest attempt to mediate 
between Italy and Turkey has 
merely strained the relations 
between Rome and Vienna. 
That is the gist of the month’s 
despatches, which add much to 

the effect that Italy will now achieve “some- 

thing definite.” The suggested mediation 
came from Russia, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian. “The powers asked Italy 
to outline her terms with the idea of finding 
out whether Turkey would be willing to 
discuss them.” The discussion took place. 

Before it had proceeded far on either side. 

the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in Rome 

had made representations to the Quirinal 
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which no nation, affirm certain Italian 
dailies, could even listen to with self- 
respect. Austria intimated that the war 


could not be carried into any European 
possession of the Sultan. Italy intimated 
that she would decide that point for her- 
self. The Austrian note in reply was con- 
strued by the Giolitti ministry as offensive. 
The German ambassador has been dragged 
into the effort to smooth away the ensuing 
complication. Italy’s loss of temper is at- 
tributed by the British paper already quoted 
to the fact that she now realizes how big 
was the blunder she perpetrated at the out- 
set of the war. “She annexed Tripoli im- 
mediately after occupying a few coast 
towns.” Her parliament recently confirmed 
the annexation. Yet Italy has not made 
herself mistress of the province. All but 
a small fraction of it was at last accounts 
still held by the Turco-Arab forces. The 
Italian troops are unable to advance from 
the bases on the coast. 


Prospect of a Great International 
Crisis. 


N THE recent negotiations with 
the powers, the Italian government 
appears, from what the Manchester 
Guardian reports, to have recog- 
nized the difficulties she has created for 
herself without appreciating the embarrass- 
ments in the Balkans. Rome did not ask 
that Turkey recognize Italian sovereignty 
in Tripoli. Rome asked merely that the 
other powers take this step. Turkey, by 
agreeing to abandon hostilities, should im- 
plicitly admit that the transference of 
Tripoli to Italy is an accomplished fact. 
Turkey has refused to do anything of the 





ITALY’S WAR 





OVER 


TRIPOLI 


THE SHELL 


Mohammedan (as_ the bombardment reaches its 
height): ‘Can that be the star of Bethlehem?” 
—Munich Simplicissimus 


sort. The powers will not recognize Italian 
sovereignty. When the war broke out orig- 
inally, the powers declared their purpose to 
maintain an absolute neutrality. To declare 
Italy sovereign in Tripoli in the face of con- 
tinued opposition from Turkey and of the 
inability of Italy to make good her claim 
would be inconsistent with the spirit of 
neutrality. Thus runs influential newspaper 
comment abroad. Italy as she gives her 
views through the inspired Tribuna, must 
do one of two things. She can prolong a 
barren war on lines that seem likely to yield 
no fruits, or she can attack Turkey at a 
vulnerable point. Jingo Italian sheets 
clamor for the latter. Inspired Vienna 
dailies insist that if Italy brings the war 
into Europe, the inevitable international 
crisis must prove fatal to Roman aspira- 
tions. The situation is too delicate to last, 
says the Paris Débats, but it is so pregnant 
with potentialities of disaster that no power 
risks responsibility for the first step. The 
London Spectator said lately that there is 
every prospect of a long war. “The end of 
it, so far as we can see, will not bring 
any financial or commercial compensation.” 


Optimists here and there think, how- 
ever, that the war may end by next 
summer. 


























A SCIENTIFIC VIVISECTION OF MR. ROOSEVELT 


% ERE again is something en- 
tirely new in politics. An 
eminent scientist has been 
taking Mr. Roosevelt’s soul 
apart and, by means of the 
“new psychology,” examin- 
ing it minutely, to determine the exact men- 
tal and moral processes by which he has 
again come to be an active candidate for 
the presidential nomination. Dr. Morton 
Prince, professor. of nervous diseases in 
Tuft’s College Medical School and editor 
of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, is 
the man who performs this interesting 
operation. His conclusion is that Mr. 
Roosevelt will go down into history “as 
one of the most illustrious psychological 
examples of the distortion of conscious 
mental processes through the force of sub- 
conscious wishes.” So far as we know, it 
is an entirely new experience for a political 
aspirant to undergo this sort of vivisection 
under the cold, impartial hand of science, 
and to have the hidden springs of political 
action and the ultimate roots of ambition 
thus laid bare before the public gaze. It is 
like encountering the Day of Judgment be- 
fore one dies. Between the dictograph and 
the new psychology there seems to be no 
chance for a man to deceive anybody but 
himself in the years to come. 

If Mr. Roosevelt’s personality be studied 
in the light of the new psychology, says Dr. 
Prince, in a “syndicated” article published 
in the Boston Herald, New York Times 
and other papers, everything becomes sim- 
plified and “the motives actuating every im- 
portant mental behavior which he has ex- 
hibited become revealed in a clear light.” 
The principles of the new psychology 
which perform this illumination for us are 
thos: developed by the famous Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud, of Vienna. Dr. Prince ac- 
cepts Dr. Freud’s principles and proceeds 
to apply them. 

The first principle thus applied is, as 
stated by Dr. Prince, that “when we put 





something that we do not wish to think 
about out of our minds, the real thing that 
we do is to put it into our minds; that is, 
it becomes subconscious.” Down in our 
sabconscious mind it may temain as much 
a part of our personality as ever, and 
may “subconsciously function” without our 
knowing it, determining our conscious 
thoughts and actions. 

The second principle applied by Dr. 
Prince to Mr. Roosevelt’s personality is 
this: “We are constantly putting into 
the subconsciousness wishes which, being 
shocking to our moral natures, we are un- 
willing to entertain, to admit to ourselves.” 
Thus repressed, these desires may still per- 
sist and express themselves in certain ways, 
for instance in dreams. 

The third principle one must grasp to 
understand Mr. Roosevelt’s recent career 
is thus stated: 


“When an unacceptable wish is accompanied 
by strong feeling and is repressed into the sub- 
conscious, the driving force of the feeling 
tends to bring the thought to the surface, give 
it expression, and to accomplish its end. But 
it finds difficulty in doing this owing to the 
fact that it meets with resistance from the re- 
pressing force of our consciousness, which 
will not tolerate it. There results a conflict 
and the subconscious wish can only come to 
expression in some disguized or veiled form 
—so veiled that we shall not consciously recog- 
nize it. In other words, there is a sort of 
compromize, and the subconscious wish is al- 
lowed expression only on condition that we 
shall not be consciously aware of its true 
meaning.” 


These principles of Freud are stated in 
a similar way by H. Addington Bruce, writ- 
ing recently in the Metropolitan Magazine 
without any reference whatever to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Says Mr. Bruce: “They”—the 
repressed thoughts and desires—‘“may be 
and are prevented from securing recogni- 
tion by being permitted to emerge into the 
field of consciousness only on condition 
that they undergo ‘conversion’: into thoughts 
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self felt by the production of mental and 
physical disease symptoms which can be 
permanently removed only by getting at 
the troublesome memories, recalling them, 
and—by discussing them fully with the pa- 
tient—causing them to ‘work themselves 
off’ once and for all time.” 

It would be of interest to compare these 
principles of Freud with the teachings of 
John Wesley and other religious leaders, 
and their doctrines of conviction of sin, 
repentance, confession, forgiveness, regen- 
eration. But our present purpose is with 
Dr. Prince and Mr. Roosevelt. John Wes- 
ley can wait. 

Mr. Roosevelt went out of office with a 
slight feeling of resentment against Mr. 
Taft. The latter had come to Washington 
a day or two too soon, diverting the lime- 
light from his predecessor. He had failed 
to appoint one or two of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends to his cabinet—Garfield, for in- 
stance, and Loeb. He had written a letter 
of thanks to Roosevelt for his election to 
the Presidency, naming his brother, Charles 
P. Taft, along with the ex-President, and 
naming him first. Roosevelt was vexed, 
but he put the resentment “out of his mind,” 
that is to say, down into his subconscious 
mind. “If a psychologist had tapped the 
subconsciousness of the ex-President he 
might have found there that resentment 
lying fallow for the time being, but ready 
to express itself under favoring conditions. 
Roosevelt undoubtedly was all unconscious 
of his subconscious feeling, but, we can 
safely say, it was there all the same.” It 
would have worked itself off if left to it- 
self; but there was another factor of still 
greater importance that linked itself to this 
resentment. Roosevelt “liked his job” of 
President, had a “corking good time” and 
all that. “He went away,” says Dr. Prince, 
“with a lurking liking to be President 
again.” His reception in Europe served to 
remind him of the job he liked and had 
lost. But this lurking desire was sternly 
repressed. It went down into the subcon- 
scious mind to join the repressed resent- 
ment, and between them they proceeded to 
‘build up a strong “subconscious motive 
force.” 

There were two reasons why this desire 
to be President again was sternly repressed 
as morally unacceptable. First, Roosevelt 
had made a solemn promise that “under no 
circumstances” would he accept another 


term as President. Second, to entertain 
such a desire would be an act of disloyalty 
to his friend, Mr. Taft. But letters began 
to come from his “insurgent” friends, tell- 
ing of their disappointment in Taft. Pin- 
chot, dismissed from office, got to Roose- 
velt with his tale of woe. By the time he 
reached home, a conflict had arisen be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt’s subconscious mind 
and his conscious mind. The natural thing 
for him to have done, after he returned, 
finding President Taft in trouble, was to 
go to him to confer and advize with him 
and try to reunite the diyided party. But 
with the exception of two or three “forced 
interviews” he kept away from Taft and 
Has kept away ever since. Mr. Roosevelt 
undoubtedly gave himself plausible reasons 
for this course, and believed them the true 
reasons. But Dr. Morton Prince gives 
what he regards as the real reasons as fol- 
lows: 


“There is a subconscious conflict between 
the repressing moral conscience and the wish. 
The former is the stronger; so the latter still 
can not pass the moral censor and be con- 
sciously accepted and avowed; it can only 
pass into consciousness and determine his con- 
duct in a disguized form. This it does; it 
makes him believe, without knowing his real 
reason for his belief, that the grievances of 
the insurgents are the grievances of the peo- 
ple; that his friend ‘Bill’ was, after all, a mis- 
take, and determines him to keep away from 
the President. Why? If he goes to the 
President he is lost. If once more he puts 
his arms around Mr. Taft, if he advizes him, 
becomes more or less responsible for his ac- 
tions, he can not as a man of honor oppoze 
him and consort with his enemies, and he can- 
not again be a candidate in 1912 for the Presi- 
dency.” : 


Another principle of psychology now be- 
came evident. That principle is that “when 
a person shows very intense feeling in re- 
gard to some object, person or idea, out of 
all proportion to the relative importance 
of that idea, it is not due, as would super- 
ficially appear to be the case, to the idea in 
consciousness, but to some other idea asso- 
ciated with it but repressed into the sub- 
conscious.” You manifest a lively hatred, 
for instance, for a pink carnation? Why? 
You cannot tell. But the psychologist can, 
He explores your subconscious being and 
finds that your rival in a woman’s affec- 
tions is in the habit of wearing a pink car- 
nation. Hence your dislike of the flower, 
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Very well. On June 27, 1911, Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Van Valkenburg, 
of the Philadelphia North American, deny- 
ing “with great heat” the Associated Press 
story that he had said he would support 
Taft. “The story,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“was not based upon any information, but 
was a deliberate invention made out of the 
whole cloth, without one particle of basis 
beyond the imagination of the man who 
made it.” Why such heat over a simple 
report that he would support Taft, his 
friend, whom he had virtually placed in the 
White House? “The emotion belonging to 
the subconscious wish,” says Dr. Prince, 
“had become converted into conscious 
anger and had worked itself off and ex- 
hausted itself in this disguized form.” Mr. 
Roosevelt thought and probably thinks still 
that he was angry over the misrepresenta- 
tion. In reality, his subconsciousness was 
still determining his attitude “in a direction 
that would eventually leave it possible for 
him to become President again.” - 

Still another principle of psychology we 
find illustrated in Mr. Roosevelt’s course. 
It is this: “Many slips of memory, of the 
tongue and pen, mistakes of spelling, the 
misreading and interpretation of words, 
etc., are not due to chance, but are deter- 
mined by subconscious processes of the 
mind. A repressed intolerable thought or 
wish really drags the memory of a desired 
word, or the correct word, etc., as the 
case may be, out of consciousness and sub- 
stitutes another word, or spelling, for that 
which was intended, and another meaning 
for the true meaning of a written or spoken 
sentence.” “Verlesen” is what the Ger- 
mans call this sort of misreading. Mr. 
Roosevelt committed “verlesen” when he 
interpreted his statement—“under no cir- 
cumstances will I be a candidate for or 
accept nomination”—as meaning simply 
another consecutive nomination. In adopt- 
ing this interpretation, he “entirely over- 
looked, failed to remember, or to take in 
the meaning of the first part of his promise 
—a matter psychologically of great im- 
portance.” This first part of the promise 
ran, “The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms,” etc. As a matter 
of fact, says Dr. Prince, not a mere matter 
of opinion, the “custom” referred to has 
been to limit the President not to two con- 
secutive terms but to two terms whether 
consecutive or non-consecutive. The same 


act of “verlesen” is committed when, in 
his letter to Mr. Munsey, January 16, 1912, 
he speaks of “the custom that had grown 
up not to elect a man as President for a 
third consecutive term.” “What was it,” 
asks Dr. Prince, “that determined his mind 
to so read a meaning into the word ‘cus- 
tom’ as to falsify it? A psycho-analysis of. 
his mental processes would have undoubt- 
edly revealed a strong desire to have the 
actual custom broken so as to permit a 
third intermittent term for himself. 
Having thus gotten rid of his third-term 
promise, the one remaining difficulty in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s way was the question of loyalty 
to Taft. If he proceeded definitely to plot 
for the Presidency, on his own initiative, 
he knew this would be construed and 
resented as disloyalty. But it would be 
another matter if the people themselves 
demanded his candidacy. It was essential, 
therefore, that he should prevent his close 
friends from working up a movement in his 
behalf. Consequently we find him, on 
August 18, 1911, writing to Mr. Moore, 
publisher of the Pittsburgh Leader, saying: 
“I must ask not only you but every friend 
I have to see to it that no movement what- 
ever is made to bring me forward for the 
nomination in 1912. I feel that I have a 
right to ask all my friends, if necessary, 
actively to work to prevent any such move- 
ment. I should esteem it a genuine calam- 
ity if such a movement were undertaken.” 
Why “a genuine calamity”? Here, we are 
told, comes in still another principle of 
psychology, namely, that “feelings, atti- 
tudes of mind, ideas, etc., are due to the 
motivating force coming from more than 
one associated idea, and some of the latter 
may be subconscicus.” Consciously, he 
undoubtedly referred to the “calamity” 
which would come upon himself if he were 
thus placed, by his friends, in a dishonora- 
ble_ position before the American people. 
“At this date the censor of his conscious- 
ness still recognized that he was under- 
stood by the people to have given his sol- 
emn promise to respect this custom, and 
that he was expected, as a man of honor, 
to owe loyalty and allegiance to Mr. Taft. 
Until the people, therefore, were ready to 
condone this double duplicity by asking 
him to accept the nomination his hands 
were tied. His great political asset with 
the people was that he was believed to be 
honest. If this belief should be shattered 
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he would be lost.” Subconsciously he still 
knew that breaking the established custom 
limiting a President to two terms would be 
a calamity to the country. “You can fool 
your conscious thoughts, but you cannot 
fool your subconsciousness.” 

The wish to be President had now be- 
come conscious, but it was still not strong 
enough to induce him to make a fight for 
the nomination. “A distinct development 
had taken place in his mental processes; 
the subconscious and the conscious were 
coming together and blending. The wish, 
however, was tolerable only up to a certain 
point; it was not tolerable to the point of 
openly fighting for the nomination.” 

During the next six months the subcon- 
scious wish was becoming more and more 
acceptable to his consciousness and deter- 
mining his actions. The “progressive” 
policies were acquiring force and emotional 
strength in his mind. He encouraged the 
La Follette candidacy. He was taking part 
secretly in “what was in substance an in- 
trigue against Mr. Taft.’ And his close 
friends were, as is now known, “intriguing 
to bring about a situation in which the 
nomination of Colonel Roosevelt would be 
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In Decem- 
ber came the simple announcement that he 
“was not a candidate”—practically a public 
announcement that he was willing to be 
come a candidate if the nomination came 


possible in place of La Follette. 


to him. Not even-yet has he gone further 
in his public declarations than to say that 
he will accept the nomination if it comes to 
him as the demand of the voters of the 
party. Actually, he is fighting for it with 
all the power at his command. 

Such is the method by which one of the 
most brilliant of the American disciples of 
Freud accounts for the development of 
Mr. Roosevelt from the pésition taken by 
him several years ago, that under no cir- 
cumstances would he accept another nom- 
ination, to his present position as an active 
candidate for another nomination. At no 
time does Dr. Prince accuse him of con- 
scious dishonesty and hypocrisy. He does 
not assume the attitude of attacking the 
ex-President or of denouncing him. His 
interest in the latter seems to be purely 
scientific, and he asserts that Mr. Roose- 
velt “might well be introduced into a text- 
book of the new psychology to illustrate its 
principles.” 


BAER, THE GRIM OLD COVENANTER OF THE 
COAL FIELDS 


SF YOU are a “shark” in 
religious matters, you may 
object to our use of the 
word Covenanter in_ this 
connection. The Covenant- 
ers were Scotch and George 
F. Baer comes from German ancestry. 
But the Covenanters are, after all, a type 
rather than a race. The Reformed Church 
and the Covenanters all trace their spiritual 
lineage back to Calvin. Baer is a devoted 
member of the Reformed Church. Spir- 
itually, intellectually and temperamentally 
he is a Covenanter. The type is distin- 
guished for its intellectual rigidity. Their 
theology is undeviating and unyielding. If 
any school of thinkers ever had the courage 
of their logic, this is the school. It may 
end in the predestination of most of the 
race to everlasting punishment and in infant 
damnation; but that makes no difference. 
They are bound to follow their logic to its 
conclusion, and you can’t turn them back 





by means of such trivial things as racks 
and thumbscrews and bonfires. 

The center of George F. Baer’s nature is 
compozed of his religious convictions. He 
carries them into his business, and when 
he is engaged in an industrial war he fights 
under the banner of the Lord. He may not 
flaunt it, but he carries it all the same. It 
makes a terrible foe of him, and to his 
enemies he seems as harsh and cruel as 
Cromwell and his Roundheads must have 
seemed to the Cavaliers. Life is a serious 
thing to him. Duty is something that can 
not be trifled with. If the Lord has set for 
him the task of fighting a labor strike, then 
nothing—not personal hardship, nor ridi- 
cule, nor the appeals of sentiment, nor 
popular opprobrium—may cause him to 
flinch. The commands of the Lord must 
be obeyed, and that is all there is to it. 

On a tour in the West a number of years 
ago, when there had been a strike on in 
the coal-fields as there is now, and he had 
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“STRIKES 


Cain against Abel. 


led the opposition as he is leading it now, 
Baer expressed himself as follows: “Strikes 
began with Genesis. They originated at 
the beginning of the world. Cain was the 
first striker and he killed Abel because Abel 
was the more prosperous fellow.” You 
can see in that the biblical character of his 
political economy. During that same coal- 
strike he gave utterance to another senti- 
ment that brought down upon him savage 
denunciation and bitter sarcasm. He said: 
“The rights and interests of the laboring 
men will be looked after and cared for, 
not by the agitators, but by Christian men 
to whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
given the control of the property interests 
of the country.” Can you beat that? It 
may sound to you like cant. So did the 
utterances of the old Puritan fathers sound 
like cant to those who did not share their 
theological views. But when it came to 
the test, they were ready to risk everything 
they had to defend their words and make 
them good. Baer is of the same type. 
“Neither rhetorical nor other attacks,” said 
Frederick William Unger a few years ago 


BEGAN 


George F. Baer, now in the seventies, is called again to fight against a great coal-strike. 
man, is Mr. Baer, and he takes a biblical view of political economy. 


WITH GENESIS” 


: He is a biblical 
The first strike, he holds, was that of 


in the Review of Reviews, “ever cause the 
slightest wavering from his set purpose on 
the part of this captain of industry. He 
has the strength of sincerity.” When it 
comes to politics, he has the same theolog- 
ical way of looking at things. “The man 
in authority,” he once said, “who fails to 
enforce the law is an irreverent man and 
in the eyes of God will be held responsible 
for any crimes committed.” There you 
have it. Nothing about “treason to the 
Constitution.” Nothing about the “rule of 
the people.” He goes beyond these. The 
derelict official is “irreverent” and trifles 
with his responsibility to God! 

Once again there is industrial strife in 
the anthracite coal fields. Once again Baer 
is called on to head the coalition of em- 
ployers. Any man might shrink from the 
post. Over 200,000 men are involved. If 
it continues many weeks, there is sure to 
be much suffering and there is likely to be 
much violence. In contests of this kind it 
is the fashion to personify the cause of 
capital in some one man and to concentrate 
upon him all the anger and fierce hatred 
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and popular obloquy aroused by the con- 
flict. Baer will be the man upon whom all 
these will be heaped. He is a man now in 
the seventies. He has had enough fighting 
to satisfy the most lustful of gladiators. 
He is, by all ordinary considerations, en- 
titled to ease and pleasant occupation, to 
spend his leisure time in horticulture—of 
which he is very fond—and in motoring 
and in playing chess, and to leave to 
younger men the ugly battles with organ- 
ized labor. But the banner of the Lord is 
leading and he must follow. “God in ‘his 
infinite wisdom” has given him control of 
great property interests and the descend- 
ants of Cain are again trying to murder 
society and thwart the designs of the 
Creator. George F. Baer is not the man 
to hesitate under such circumstances. “He 
is by common consent,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “the leader among anthracite 
coal-owners; not one of the other coal 
presidents would think of questioning the 
power or influence he may have.” The 
same writer goes on to say: 


“Without knowing his personality well, one 
would not choose Baer at first as a leader 
of men. There is little magnetism about 
him; his nature repels one. His manner of 
speaking is slow, deliberate, quiet, self-con- 
tained; typically the expression of a legal 
mind. Nevertheless, by every right he stands 
out from his fellows and over and over again 
has been forced to the front when coal capital 
and coal labor were at a stage of critical ten- 
sion. With the strength of sincerity, belief 
in the correctness of his position, and stanch 
loyalty to the interests which he represents, 
Baer has always carried forward so unwaver- 
ing a fight that he has earned a hard name 
among mining men. It has been shown many 
times that when his convictions were formed 
he adhered to them with a tenacity which in 
a lesser character would be sheer stubbornness, 
but which in him was called firmness.” 


George F. Baer was born in Somerset 
County seventy years ago, and had to 
struggle for a living at almost as early an 
age as John Mitchell did. When but thir- 
teen he entered a printing office. After 
several years’ apprenticeship he and his 
brother secured control of the paper—the 
Somerset Democrat. They were running 
it as a weekly when the Civil War broke 


out. George F. was but nineteen, and he 
consented to run the paper while his 
brother went to the war. But in a few 
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weeks the impulse to join the Union army 
was too strong. He sold the paper, threw 
aside the law-books he was even then study- 
ing at night, and enlisted as a captain of 
volunteers. In a little over a year he par- 
ticipated in the second battle of Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville and 
other battles less important, and when he 
was mustered out he wore the insignia of 
an adjutant-general. He returned to the 
study of the law, was admitted to the bar 
before he was twenty-three, having some- 
where along the line got something less 
than a year’s academic training at the 
Franklin and Marshall College. He _ be- 
came “undisputed leader of the bar in 
Western Pennsylvania.” In the panic of 
1873, when the banking house of Bushong 
Brothers failed, Baer was made assignee 
of the property in paper mills and iron 
furnaces controlled by the bank, to the 
value of four or five millions of dollars. 
To-day he is president of the Reading Road 
and the Jersey Central, and by virtue of 
this position has had direct control over 
probably one-third of the entire anthracite 
output. 

Here is one pen-picture of the man, 
drawn several years ago: 


“Slender; of medium height; with long 
Roman nose; eyes that are strikingly full, with 
deep lines curving under each; with narrow 
beard, lengthening a long and narrow face; 
he looks at you through genially alert eyes 
that at times have almost a half-closed aspect. 
He is apt to slide well down in his chair as 
he talks. He is always well dressed, but his 
fancy is apt to run to blunt, square-toed shoes, 
to plain little bows with turn-down collars, 
and on hot days he is not unlikely to sit at his 
desk democratically in his shirt-sleeves. His 
watch-chain is of heavy links, and the charm 
that dangles from it is a little gold grizzly. 
‘Just a joke on my name, you know—from a 
friend.’ ” 


But with all these Covenanter character- 
istics, Baer has also a mellow social side 
to his nature. He has maintained pleasant 
personal relations with union leaders like 
Mitchell and Lewis even after he has 
fought them uncompromizingly. His do- 
mestic and private life is described as 
beautiful and above reproach, he is a regu- 
lar attendant at the church in which he has 
been brought up, and, like many men of 
keen logical and mathematical minds, he 
has a well-developed sense of humor. 
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VICTOR IMMANUEL III.: THE SHY KING OF ITALY 


KAR has failed to invest with tual fact, it is the sovereign whose industry, 
any of its glamors the per- not once interrupted by the recent effort to 
sonality of the self-effacing slay him, keeps the campaign alive. He is 
and reticent monarch upon’ the soul of the struggle. Yet no monarch 
the throne of Italy. It re- ever withdrew himself from the notice of 
quired an attempt upon his men with a more persistent instinct for 





life to bring home to Europe, observes the _ privacy 


Indépendance Belge of Brussels, the fact Gravity is perhaps the “note” of the 
that Victor Immanuel III. remains the in- Italian King’s character. This seriousness 
domitable factor with which the issue of of mind and of manner seems to the Paris 
the struggle is bound up. His Majesty, ob- Figaro to have grown upon his Majesty 


serves our contemporary, is not merely during the dozen years or se since his ac 
upon the throne. He is likewise the power cession to the throne. He inherits the rare 
behind it. To the persistence as well as to sweetness of the Savoy manner. “It is a 
the skill with which his influence has been traditional manner, compounded of charm 
exerted must be ascribed, we read, the fail- of character, aptitude for the amenities of 
ure of every Austrian effort to enforce human intercourse anda subtle, almost fem- 
peace. Night after night his Majesty sits inine, insight into the soul of friend and 
in his little study at the Quirinal, receiving stranger alike.” In the intelligence of the 
the reports of the Minister of War. Reg- interest he displays in whatever may be said 
ularly he grants audiences to the ambas- or thought by all who approach him lies 
sadors of the powers, all eager to urge the — the secret of the King’s personal popularity. 
Turkish side of the argument for peace. ‘He looks steadily and keenly into the eye 
Officialy, the negotiations are. carried on of one who speaks to him. His calm face 
through the conventional channels. In ac- does not relax readily into a smile. He 




















\ RESPECTABLE MARRIED MAN 
He drinks in extreme moderation and smokes little. He works hard and is a churchgoer. The wife here 
shown with the youngest baby in her arms can nurse, cook and sew. The little boy at his father’s knee is 
approaching the age of twelve. The babe in arms is a girl, now about four months old The two girls on 
either side of their mother are taking singing lessons from herself. Father and mother have been quoted as 
saying that marriage is a success 
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reserves the smile until the end of an in- 
terview. It seems to break slowly and ex- 
quisitely over the countenance in the man- 
ner of a sunrise on Lake Como. It is a 
natural and unforced smile.” His Italian 
Majesty departs in unprecedented fashion 
from the custom of his rank by assisting 
a visitor occasionally to don or doff a great 
coat or by passing the sugar. 

Whatever may be said or thought of 
stories to the effect that Queen Helena has 
a tinge of jealousy in her nature and 
watches every woman who approaches the 
King too nearly, the fact remains that his 
Majesty is, as husband and father, the most 
exemplary sovereign the house of Savoy 
has had for generations. He seems to have 
no social life apart from his family. The 
court cirele is singularly free from the ele- 
ment known as “fast.” The Queen of Italy 
brought with her from Montenegro some- 
what patriarchal ideas of family life. These 
she enforces with Puritanical rigor, if we 
may base impressions upon accounts in the 
Figaro. Her Majesty carries her theories 
to the extreme of exercizing a sort of cen- 
sorship over the King’s reading. Having 
caught him with a novel by an Italian au- 
thor whose works are not deemed edifying, 
the Queen confiscated it forthwith. “This 
is not a book,” she is quoted as saying, 
“which a good wife can tolerate in the 
hands of the father of her children.” The 
Queen likewise regulates the King’s diet. 
His Majesty appeals to the court physicians 
from her decrees regarding what the sover- 
eign shall eat. If the physicians do not 
agree with the Queen, they are replaced. 

Victor Immanuel is what Europeans call 
a “business King,” a term which commotes 
no such order of ideas as is associated with 
the memory of the late sovereign of the 
Congo. The Italian sovereign’s mind is in 
touch with things industrial and commer- 
cial rather than themes artistic and literary. 
“He is practical and sensible rather than 
witty and emotional.” Thus the Matin. 
“His Majesty is no scholar in the classical 
sense. He could not write a play, like Em- 
peror William, nor run a locomotive like 
the King of the Belgians, nor prescribe the 
etiquet of a court ball like Francis Joseph.” 
He has, however, a practical as well as a 
theoretical knowledge of agriculture. That 
science is no mere hobby with him. He 
has studied it as if farming were the busi- 
ness of his life. “The King of Italy is an 
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indefatigable reader of crop bulletins. He 
has mastered the economic entomology of 
the period. He talks intelligently and with 
accurate information on the pests that ruin 
the vines, of the disease of the grape, of 
the potato blight.” He is no sailor, like the 
King of England. He seems free from the 
mysticism which colors the soul of the Rus- 
sian Czar. His aptitude for business, on 
the other hand, is so great that some deem 
him the ablest financier in his dominions. 

Time has laid a heavy hand upon Victor 
Immanuel, we read in the Gaulois, in the 
course of his somewhat exciting reign. A 
natural pensiveness of mood seems to have 
deepened with the passing of the years into 
a melancholy which occasionally concerns 
the court circle. Few sovereigns, not even 
excepting the Czar, have lived through so 
many sheer nervous strains. His unflag- 
ging and self-denying energy during the 
earthquake which destroyed the cities of 
Reggio and Messina told upon him mentally 
and emotionally. It is believed that the 
effects of that experience are written in the 
whiteness of an occasional hair in his head 
and in the lines that have formed under 
the dark eyes. Through all the scenes of 
devastation the King went about his work 
of rescue with imperturbable calm. The 
same quietness of demeanor was conspic- 
uous when a young Italian Anarchist fired 
three shots at the King in Rome a few 
weeks ago. 

No living monarch enjoys a degree of 
personal popularity equal to that of the 
King of Italy. If Victor Immanuel, de- 
clares the London Post, had ever been in 
doubt as to his place in the affections of 
his people, he would have been reassured 
after the last attempt to assassinate him. 
The would-be murderer was nearly lynched 
by an infuriated crowd. “The King, who 
passed through the trying ordeal with the 
most perfect calmness and courage, enjoyed 
a triumphal progress through the streets on 
his return to the palace.” 

An irony of circumstances, as the Paris 
Humanité once called it, makes the King 
of Italy pious. There is not in the whole 
Kingdom, we read in our Socialist con- 
temporary, a more sincere Catholic than its 
sovereign. He is regular in his attendance 
at mass. He cultivates the friendliest in- 
timacy with more than one exalted eccle- 
siastic. His delightful personal relations 
with Pius X. when that prisoner of the 
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Vatican was Patriarch of Venice are well 
known. The King contributes liberally of 
his private means to the maintenance of 
chapels. It is only by the indulgence of 
the Vatican, we read in the 7ribuna, that 
the King of Italy can receive the spiritual 
consolations of the church and this he does 
not as King of Italy but by virtue of his 
hereditary title as King of Sardinia. Off- 
cially, the ruler known as Victor Immanuel 
III. has no existence so far as the Vatican 
is concerned. This has not prevented his 
Majesty from manifesting, as an individual, 
a sincere and steady attachment to the faith 
of his fathers. He attends mass unosten- 
tatiously. His children are receiving a 
pious Catholic training. 

Altho Victor Immanuel has striven to 
cultivate an intimacy with the arts from a 
sense of duty, his taste is pronounced ex- 
ecrable by one or two stern critics. He has 
no ear for music, if we may credit the writ- 
ers of character sketches in the Paris 
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papers. The finest effects of Verdi are no 
more to him than the noise of the least in- 
spired village band. He has never kept 
abreast of poetry and one authority even 
suspects that Dante, Tasso and Ariosto are 
to his Majesty so many long-winded bores. 
His comparatively rare appearance at the 
opera is ascribed partly to the activity of 
Anarchists, but the deprivation is not 
thought by those who know the King to 
be very great. His frequent horseback 
rides are the result of the Queen’s belief 
that the exercize is good for the liver. 
They are in no sense relaxation, like the 
collecting of coins, to which Victor Im- 
manuel is devoted. The physical exercize 


of which he seems fondest is digging. The 
King can spend a whole morning with a 
spade, plying it constantly on one of. the 
royal farms, and coming in to luncheon, a 
meal which he frequently takes with his 
young children, even the youngest, Princess 
Giovanna, appearing in her mother’s arms. 


TOM MANN: THE SUPREME STRATEGIST OF 
THE TRADE-UNION 


less Tom Mann assumed con- 

trol of the policy of British 

trades-unionism did the world 

of capitalism realize, accord- 

ing to press comment abroad, 
the potency of military methods as applied 
to the strike. The work of Tom Mann 
seems to comprize no more than the appli- 
cation to industrialism, in behalf of the 
toiler, something of the tactics and strat- 
egy which won for Frederick the Great his 
renown as the supreme captain of the 
world. Tom Mann is in spirit a soldier— 
a Hannibal or an Alexander whose forces 
are recruited from the ranks of organized 
labor. His talents are those of the leader 
of men in the military sense. He can not 
persuade with his tongue or charm with 
his magnetism or overwhelm with his spir- 
itual vision. Tom has none of these qual- 
ities, nor does he set much store by them. 
He is the materialist of the proletarian class 
who looks upon the industrial sphere as a 
theater of war. Hence, as we read in the 
London Clarion, he organizes. Hence, too, 
if the New York Call is not mistaken. the 
epoch-making importance attaching to the 


campaigns led by Tom. He has learned in 
the school of French syndicalism, but he has 
vitalized the theories he borrowed there. 
He is the founder of a new science of trade- 
unionism, which may be summed up as a 
state of siege declared by labor against 
capital. The citadel of civilization is now 
and henceforth to be attacked with legions 
led by the Frederick the Great of labor. 
His greatest triumphs are yet to come. 
Whatever study has engaged the mind 
of Tom Mann in the bookish sense derives 
its lessons from French examples. The 
working classes of the world are te him 
soldiers in a great army of toil. He acts 


‘as if he were commander of one of the 


battalions. His nights and his days are 
given to the work of capturing the British 
trade-unions for syndicalism. The great 
weapon is the strike. The men must drill 
after their proletarian fashion, not with 
muskets, but with a view to united action. 
He would have them frugal in their mode 
of life, content with short rations, ready to 
obey the word of command when the order 
to strike is given. The aim of all this is the 
swift reduction of the capitalist class to 
terms. There must be no isolated action.. 
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When one union goes on strike, all laborers 
must quit work. It is the great class war, 
knowing no quarter on either side, no con- 
ciliation. Tom Mann has been accused by 
his enemies of advocating violence, of be- 
ing brutal in his methods, of deliberately 
adopting the provocative attitude, of seek- 
ing to make the strike a chronic factor in 
capitalized industry. He is called cold, 
remorseless, indifferent to the sufferings of 
wives and children. 

Neither in his methods nor in his man- 
ners does Tom Mann reveal what are con- 
ventionally termed the arts of the demagog. 
To the Socialist organs of Britain nothing 
could be less suggestive of any kind of art. 
His eloquence takes the form of scolding 
chiefly, with much waving of a clenched 
fist at the audience and much articulation 
in a Warwickshire miner’s accent. Tom 
Mann differs from the average Socialist 
agitator in refraining from denunciation of 
the rich. His denunciation is reserved for 
the poor, whom he professes to regard as 
made up for the most part of an unenter- 
prizing and stupid lot of people without the 
wit to understand what is good for them. 
He presses his case home by ridicuiing the 
appalling waste of energy by the working- 
man in political campaigning. The wage 
earners will never better their lot, Tom 
Mann is perpetually telling them, by politi- 
cal action. They must have recourse to the 
strike on its most ambitious scale along syn- 
dicalist lines. In elucidating this theory 
Tom Mann uses the simplest kind of Eng- 
lish. There does not seem to be in his 
vocabulary any word not found in Bunyan. 
Oratory in the manner of John Burns is 
altogether beyond him. 

The habits as well as the manners of 
Tom Mann are conspicuously those of the 
working class. Not once in his whole life, 
probably, if we may credit the London 
Clarion and papers like it, has this born 
proletarian relaxed the severity of his 
homely fare by dining in the West End or 
adopted the “top hat style” in dress. His 
most polished aspect never suggests more 
than a decent workingman in his Sunday 
suit. He does not even own a gold watch 
chain, like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or 
wear pointed boots in the manner of Mr. 
Philip Snowden. He affects the class dis- 
tinction from the bourgeoisie which Keir 
Hardie is forever preaching. Unlike Keir 
Hardie, however, Tom Mann never went 
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in for Puritanism. He sets no great store 
by such things as the marriage tie or the 
bench of bishops. These things are all very 
well for the well-to-do, as Tom Mann views 
the world, but the toiling laborer has little 
time for them. The worker must never lose 
sight of the social revolution which, long 
portended by rumblings, is at last on the 
eve of its outbreak. The crisis must find 
the toiler ready to die at the barricade—but 
not in mock heroics. It is all a very cold 
proposition to Tom Mann. 

Without visible emotion, seldom indulg- 
ing in oratory as such, Tom Mann owes 
none of his success to brilliance. He has 
time to say little. He sees much. Having 
arrived at the age of fifty-six without once 
ceasing to earn his bread by manual toil, 
he retains a surprizing physical vigor. He 
can still swing a hammer nine or ten hours 
in succession. He still subsists upon tea 
and vegetable food, with an occasional bit 
of meat. He still wears a suit of clothes 
for a year with an intermittent reversion to 
his best coat for Sundays and great occa- 
sions. He still has his trousers patched 
and goes about in big hob-nailed boots. 
His hands are rough and calloused from 
toil. His skin is reddened by much expo- 
sure to the air. He calls no man “Sir.” 
His most polite expression is a quick 
“Thank’ee.” His form of salutation is a 
nod of the head and a grip of the hand. 
Conversation with him is one-sided even in 
his most loquacious mood. No one seems 
intimate with him. His daily life is a soli- 
tary affair and his abode is as a rule some 
attic in rented lodgings with a workman as 
landlord. 

Tom Mann was born and reared in a 
mining country—the Faleshill district of 
Warwickshire. His parents were of the 
working class. Tom grew up in his father’s 
cast-off clothes, which his mother trimmed 
down to his diminutive stature. He learned 
to read in a rudimentary manner at the 
village school, but he began life as an 
agricultural laborer when he was nine, He 
rcse with the sun and went to bed at dark. 
At the age of eleven he was put into the 
mines. For hours at a stretch, with dust 
and blood in his eye, stripped of all clothing 
to the waist, and often chilled to the mar- 
row, Tom Mann varied this monotony of 
the mine depths with the deadlier monotony 
of the pit bank. Not until he was fourteen 
did emancipation come in the form of an 
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opportunity to learn engineering. This took 
him to Birmingham, where for seven years 
more he worked fourteen hours every week- 
day and got a pittance. When he had come 
of age he got a job in London as a journey- 
man and before his thirtieth year he was 
an active Socialist. He has been in trade- 
unionism ever since. 

A certain slowness of apprehension may 
account for the slowness of his rise and 
for the comparative aloofness of his posi- 
tion. He found it expedient to go to Aus- 
tralia some years since. There he piunged 
into trade-unionism, acquiring slowly and 
painfully the philosophy of syndicalism and 
his contempt for politics as such. He has 
the advantage as well as the handicaps of 
the man who arrives late. The Socialist 
press of Britain fights shy of him. He 
seems to detest the literary type of Social- 
ism for which Robert Blatchford stands 
and the pious and spiritual kind of agitation 
among the working class which finds ex- 
pression through Keir Hardie and Ramsay 
MacDonald. For the respectable and con- 
stitutional laborism of John Burns, Tom 
Mann has only contempt. To him all these 
men suffer from too much bookishness. He 
sees no hope in study of Carlyle and he 


would waste no leisure upon Ruskin. To 
Tom Mann the public library means less 
to the laborer than does the sympathetic 


strike. He has stood three times for the 
House of Commons without success. He 
can not talk his way into that arena. Now 
that he is a champion of syndicalism, he 
professes scorn of it altogether. 

Those who write of Tom Mann in the 
elegant sheets—such as the London JVorld, 
for instance—trace in his character a re- 
markable likeness to the most sinister figure 
in the French Revolution, Marat. Like 
Marat, Tom Mann has a cool, calculating 
hatred of the possessing classes. Like 
Marat, Tom Mann is unapproachable, for- 
bidding, destitute of the genial and human 
traits. Like Marat, finally, Tom Mann 
lives in cellars and garrets, how, no man 
knows. Marat had no human ties, neither 
wife nor child, and here the parallel with 
Tom Mann is not complete. He indulges 
in no relaxations, esteems not the society 
of the fair, is not companionable, speaks 
gruffly and seems to despize the class for 
which he gives himself unsparingly. At 
any rate, Tom Mann has no popularity. His 
followers do not obey him from love. He 


mingles little with them. His hazel eye 
flashes, but never joyfully. His dark hair, 
streaked with gray, lends him no pictur- 
esqueness. His husky voice charms no ear. 
He has no settled abode. The organs of 
capital in England describe him as a sort 
of monster, but the circumstance evokes no 
protest from any champion of his cause. 

No one questions the rare executive abil- 
ity with which this laboring labor leader 
plans his blows and delivers them in the 
swiftest fashion. He is, the London Post 
says, the greatest strategist the labor move- 
ment has produced in our time. His tactics 
seem to take every element into considera- 
tion—the state of the market, the necessi- 
ties of politicians and the capacity of the 
wage earners to stand a long siege. No 
whisper against the disinterestedness of his 
intentions has ever been heard. He is as 
poor to-day as he was when as a working 
journeyman in London, twenty years ago, 
he first timidly spoke to a crowd in Hyde 
Park. There is a way of talking at labor 
gatherings which British trade-unionists 
call “gab,” and for that Tom Mann feels 
only loathing. The less talk, according to 
him, the better. The less study of proleta- 
rian philosophy in Anarchist sheets the 
sooner the triumph of the cause. For in- 
tellectuals as such he has slight indulgence. 
His reading is mainly of local reports from 
provincial labor leaders. He prepares a 
strike for months—even years—before it 
is declared. He keeps his own counsel. 
Night after night he calculates the strength 
of the strikers or the unions. Lists of 
members who can be trusted are sent him 
from all over Britain. Each move is 
thought out long in advance, as if it were 
a problem in chess. Then, short, swift and 
terrible, the blow is dealt. Industry is par- 
alyzed. Famine faces great centers of pop- 
ulation. Politicians are striving to arbi- 
trate. Suddenly the crisis subsides. Tom 
Mann has calculated to a nicety the degree 
of strain that can be placed upon his fol- 
lowers. He has fought. He runs away. 
That is only for the sake of living to fight 
another day. Rare indeed, comments the 
London Chronicle, must be the genius for 
organization that can plan on so large a 
scale and execute with such immediacy and 
success. Yet our contemporary can not 
help wondering if the exploitation of so 
peculiar a gift is not: bound to land Tom 
Mann in prison at last. ’ 
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MUST BIG BUSINESS GO? 


HAT shall we do with the 
great industrial giants? Shall 
we regulate them or shall we 
destroy them? Frank Y. 
Gladney, writing in The Out- 
look, boldly affirms that Big 

Business must be crushed. If, he remarks, 
by some inexplicable caprice, nature should 
bring forth a prodigious human being of 
five hundred times the bulk and the strength 
of the average man, he would completely 
upset the usages of the community in which 
he lived. He would obstruct streets, ruin 
sidewalks, and smash men and trees be- 
neath his feet. To grant such a being the 
fundamental guarantee of equality before 
the law, and the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, would stretch the 
Constitution to the cracking point. Con- 
duct that would be perfectly well-inten- 
tioned on his part would produce havoc 
among us. If he should cough, he might 
shatter windows and eardrums,—but surely 
one has a right to cough? If he should dive 
into a public bathing pool, bystanders might 
be drowned,—but by what law could we 
brand his action as manslaughter? This 
seems grotesque extravagance, no doubt. 
Yet, Mr. Gladney affirms, when we turn our 
thoughts to the world of commerce and 
trade, the fantastic disparity just sketched 
has an exact counterpart in reality. There 
are aggregations of capital energized and 
directed by a single control of five hundred 
times the proportions and the power of the 
average unit of capital in the same busi- 
ness. 


“No one can deny that a concern of $100,- 
coo is every day pitted in rivalry against an 
organization of $50,000,000, and if the issue of 
the contest can be made to turn upon sheer 
strength of capital, the annihilation of the 
former is as inexorable as destiny. The issue 
can be, and is being, made to so turn, and 
the small business enterprize is disappearing 
like the insects before an approaching storm. 
Moreover, with our present ideas and the 
established rules and regulations, we seem to 


be as powerless to control and restrain the 
dinosaurs and Cyclops of commerce and trade 
as we would be to contend with their phys- 
ical counterparts in biology. 

“Take a business that, because of the cost 
of transportation, is local in character, such 
as the manufacture and sale of brick or ordi- 
nary foundation stone. A concern with $25,- 
000 capital is operating successfully within 
a circle of one hundred miles radius. It is 
making and selling good brick at a price that 
is reasonably profitable to it and satisfactory 
to the builders. It is a going and successful 
business, whether our view-point is the pro- 
prietor or the community. Its giant rival has, 
we will say, $12,500,000 invested, not only in 
brick plants operating in ten or twenty dif- 
ferent centers, including the one occupied by 
the small enterprize, but in allied enterprizes 
as well. Now, if we grant that the existence 
and financial strength of the small enterprize 
form the only resistance to the dominance 
of the large organization in that locality, it 
is obvious that big business, by lowering 
prices in that locality below the cost of pro- 
duction, can utterly destroy its small rival. 
Since a reduction in price will take the busi- 
ness, $12,500,000 can force $25,000 to share 
equally in a common loss that will ruin the 
latter.” 


This, the writer insists, is competition in 
losses. Under normal circumstances big 
business makes a big aggregate profit and 
the small enterprize makes a relatively small 
aggregate profit, and both prosper in pro- 
portion. When, however, industrial sur- 
vival is made to depend upon the power to 
sustain mutual losses rather than to gain 
proportionate profits, the disparity in capi- 
tal is such that the loss which is only rel- 
ative to the large concern is absolute to the 
small one. 


“If the small rival could make price- 
cutting affect the entire volume of the trade, 
then the aggregate loss would be borne not 
equally but proportionately by big and little 
business. Big business, in a vein of lachry- 
mose pessimism, would call that ‘ruinous’ 
competition. When the loss affects only a 
portion of the trade and results in the de- 
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struction of the small concern, that is called 
‘economic predestination’ or a ‘result of in- 
dustrial evolution,’ or it may be designated by 
any other mellifluous occultation. Where the 
business is not localized it is necessary for 
big business to procure a list of customers, 
and in selling to them at cut prices to avoid 
the appearance of making a discrimination 
unfavorable to the volume of its established 
trade. These things require some _ indirec- 
tion and subterfuge; to get the names and ad- 
dresses of the customers it may be necessary 
to buy the confidence of a bookkeeper, billing 
clerk, or expressman, If big business is al- 
ready selling its own goods to these patrons, 
then it must make use of a dummy corpora- 
tion ostensibly self-controlled and independent, 
but in fact a mere selling agency. Through 
this commercial decoy the same goods under 
a fabricated brand, name, and package are 
offered at a ruinous and losing but compelling 
price.” 


When we turn from competition in losses 
to competition in profits we are confronted 
by an equally astonishing state of affairs. 
“Competition in losses,” to quote Mr. 
Gladney, “means the death of little business, 
but competition in profits just as certainly 
implicates the death of big business.” Big 
business, we are told, will not and can not 
tolerate competition in profits. Big busi- 
ness compels the dealers to close the market 
to outside enterprize. It uses its power to 
prevent little business from obtaining raw 
materials, machinery, etce.; and forces the 
railroads to discriminate in rates and car 
accommodation. When all these devices 
fail, Mr. Gladney insists, big business 
swings the club of competition in losses 
and, stalking amid the ruin of little business, 
soliloquizes on the wonders of economic pre- 
destination. The writer evokes again the 
image of his fancied Cyclops competing with 
one hundred workmen. The latter are 
forced to reduce their profits to a minimum. 
At last the monster reaches a point where 
he can no longer compete. What is to be- 
come of him? His temptation would be to 
seize his hammer and annihilate his rivals. 
But just now, the writer ironically remarks, 
we are writing fiction, not truth. So we 
will say that Cyclops is relegated to the 
scrap-heap of progress,—huge, powerful, 
but inefficient. 


“The situation of big business is precisely 
analogous to that of Cycleps in our fiction. 
Cyclops failed because his fixed, overhead 
charges exceeded his earnings when compe- 
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tition in profits forced down the price of 
stone. Under the circumstances with which 
we surrounded him, his living requirements 
exceeded his capacity to produce; or, stated 
shortly, appetite exceeded food-producing 
capacity. When a living organism requires 
for its sustenance more food than it can pro- 
duce, it is overcapitalized. A parasite is 
overcapitalized one hundred per cent.; it eats 
all the time, but produces no food. A honey 
bee is the counterpart of a parasite; it pro- 
duces many times the amount of food re- 
quired to sustain it. The parasite is the 
unattainable ideal of New Jersey and big 
business; the. honey bee is the perfect and 
unrealizable ideal of unsyndicated industry. 
“Going back now, Cyclops in our fiction was 
ruined by a strained hypothesis. In dealing 
with big business we must put away assump- 
tion and forced hypothesis. Here we will 
start with facts. The facts as to the dis- 
crepancy between fixed, overhead changes and 
earning capacity—the excess of appetite over 
food-producing power—are notorious and in- 
disputable. They have been compiled and set 
forth without bias toward big business. In 
the census of 1900 these are the figures on 
overcapitalization of industrial corporations: 


Number of corporations listed. ......cccccccccees 183 
2 ee er Peer renee 2,147 
Par value of stock issued..........6.. $3,085,200,868 
Actual value of capital employed....... $1,458,522,573 


“According to these figures, the actual 
amount of money invested is 47.3 per cent. of 
the amount on which dividends, interest, or 
profits must be earned in order to enable 
big business to save its face. In strict arith- 
metical accuracy they may not represent the 
actual existing proportions. It makes no dif- 
ference, they indicate what every one knows 
to be the fact, that big business has at its 
center a big blow-hole, whether it be S50 per 
cent. or 25 per cent.” 


Adopting the foregoing figures as a con- 
venient standard, it is evident that big busi- 
ness must earn enough profits out of an in- 
vestment of $47.00 to pay interest or divi- 
dends on $100.00. Confronted with the ex- 
cruciating alternative of perishing of in- 
herent, incurable inefficiency or destroying 
by losses competition in profits, big business 
must do what Cyclops was tempted to do, 
namely, wield the huge bludgeon of com- 
petition in losses and use its immense power 
to close the market to outsiders. 


“Such is the power of big business, such is 
its method of operation, such is the necessity 
for its destructive autocracy. The most pain- 
ful fact remains to be stated: It cannot con- 
tinue; the issue is imminent and will out. 
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MUST BIG BUSINESS GO? 


Casuistry cannot evade, sophistry cannot con- 
ceal, the inertia of mass cannot withstand it. 
Moreover, it cannot much longer be postponed 
by tendering the exasperating consolation that 
in the long run competition in profits will win 
out. It will. But that is like pouring vinegar 
upon niter. No one cares anything about the 
long run. It is the short run, from red-top 
boots to six feet of heaving earth marked 
with a white slab, that is of overpowering 
importance to every business man. Independ- 
ent enterprize, unsyndicated industry, isolated 
capital, conscious of its power and worth, 
knowing full well that it can thrive if it had 
the opportunity, that it can compete and 
prosper if there was any freedom to com- 
pete, keenly alive to the fact that it does not 
carry at its center a huge air bubble, that it 
can gain a profit at a price below the reach of 
big business—knowing all this, it knows also 
that day by day in the tears and sweat of 
frantic desperation it is being obliterated by 
the terrific might of capitalistic autocracy. To 
say that a small enterprize has a reciprocal 
right to compete in losses with big business is 
an affront to common sense. Such a right is 
parallel to the right of a guinea pig to trample 
an elephant. To say that a small dealer is 
free to accept or reject the coercive terms of 
big business is on a par with saying that the 
man with money in his pocket facing the black 
muzzle of a loaded revolver is free to sur- 
render his money or not.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, the editor of The 
Outlook, takes issues with his contributor. 
It is bad business, not big business that is 
dangerous, he replies. What shall we do 
with Cyclops? Dismember him? No! 
Use him! Dr. Abbott borrows an amusing 
illustration of his point from Gulliver’s 
Travels. Big business, he avers, can only 
be carried on by big combinations. The 
only real question is: “Shall they be carried 
on by group combinations voluntarily 
formed, or shall they be carried on by the 
people in one still bigger combination—the 
State?” Ten thousand Lilliputians were 
more than a match for Gulliver. Ninety 
million Americans, Dr. Abbott exclaims, are 
more than a match for Cyclops: 


“We ought to treat our mineral lands, our 
forest lands, our water powers, and our rail- 
ways upon the same principle upon which we 
have treated our agricultural lands. It is true 
that we have given away our agricultural 
lands, but we have not given them away un- 
conditionally. We have given one hundred 
and sixty acres to each individual, we have 
required him to be an actual settler, and we 
have so hedged about our gift as to prevent 
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great landed estates and absentee landlords. 
3ut our mineral and forest lands and our 
water powers and railways we have allowed 
to pass into private hands without conditions. 

. We should say to the miner: The iron 
and copper and coal in the mountains belong 
to us, the people; you may take these min- 
erals out, but you must pay us in royalties a 
fair price for the raw material, and you must 
make such provision for the men who do the 
work as will prevent labor wars, woman and 
child labor, unsanitary homes, and National 
deterioration and disgrace. We should say to 
the forester: The forests are ours. You may 
go into them and cut the timber, but you may 
not denude our hills and impoverish our land 
for future generations; you must cut your 
timber under our direction, and you must pay 
us, the people, a fair royalty on the timber 


you take. We should say to the miller: The 
rivers are ours, the unnavigable rivers no 
less than the navigable rivers; if you wish 


to harness these water powers, and so set the 
idle streams at work, do so, but you must 
pay us a rental for the wild creature you have 
tamed; and we must see that you do not use 
him to the damage of others who live on or 
near the banks of the stream. We should say 
to the railway pioneer: Build the highway; 
we will give you every facility for doing so, 
but when it is built it is the highway of the 
Nation, and must be so administered as to 
secure equal rights in its use as a public high- 
way for all the people.” 


Senator Albert B. Cummins, a member 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
seems to lean toward the views of Dr. 
Abbott. He would spare big business, pro- 
vided the continuance of that law of life, 
competition, is definitely assured. He would 
annihilate monopoly but is satisfied with 
curbing the trust. The program of the im- 
mediate future, he avers in Pcarson’s, must 
be: “first to determine whether we want in 
the United States regulated competition or 
regulated monopoly; and second, if we want 
competition, to enact the laws which will 
create and maintain it; or, if we want 
monopoly, to enact the laws which will 
legalize and control it.” The Senator him- 
self is the spokesman of competition. The 
first thing to do, in his opinion, is to limit 
the capital which may be employed in any 
business engaged in interstate commerce. 
The amount should not, the Senator goes 
on to explain, be fixed by statute, but by a 
tribunal organized for that purpose: 


“It goes without saying that all such cor- 
porations or associations must be honestly 
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organized and honestly capitalized. When, 
however, all this is done there still remains 
the power and danger of combination, and 
everybody understands that the combination 
may be so intangible as to escape the present 
Anti-Trust Law. It is possible that no law 
can be made that will reach those agreements, 
shadowy in form but effective in substance, 
which grow out of community of interest, 
fraternal gatherings and social amenities. We 
can, however, introduce a certain  inde- 
pendence and supply a certain motive for 
rivalry that do not now exist. We can pro- 
vide not only that one corporation or asso- 
ciation shall not own or hold any stock or 
interest in any other corporation, but we can 
further provide that no person shall own any 
stock or interest in two or more competing 
corporations or associations. The latter pro- 


vision would have a most salutary, tho sec- 
ondary, effect in opening the door of oppor- 
tunity to many people against whom it is now 
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closed, and would make many men leaders 
who are now mere followers. It matters not 
whether the plan I have outlined for the pres- 
ervation of competition is worked out through 
a national incorporation law or through the 
imposition of conditions upon corporations 
organized under the laws of the states by 
means of a Federal License Law. It can be 
made effectual in either or both ways. My 
own inclination is toward a voluntary Federal 
Incorporation Law, coupled with a Federal 
License Law for those state corporations 
which either do not desire to reincorporate, 
or cannot reincorporate under the Act of 
Congress. To administer this law, to give the 
requisite publicity, and to guide business 
affairs so that men may know at all times 
what they can and what they cannot lawfully 
do, an Industrial Commercial Tribunal should 
be created, compozed of the highest and best 
of our trained men, with capacities commen- 
surate with their powers.” 





HOW THE BASEBALL 


IX million baseballs are turned 
out annually by one Phila- 
delphia factory. Outwardly, 
remarks a writer in Pop- 
ular Mechanics, the ten- 
cent ball bears a close re- 

sembiance to the dollar ball, but the process 
of manufacture is entirely different. The 
center of the cheap ball is made of ground- 
up carpet rags pressed into a core by ma- 
chinery. Over this core a string is wound 
—a very little string compared to the 
quantity used in winding one of the pro- 
fessional league balls. Then the unfinished 
article is sent to a room where the women 
sewers put on the cover, the seam being 
drawn together by hand. 

The league ball, with the newly adopted 
cork center, has passed through various 
stages of evolution. The new ball, accord- 
ing to the experts, if hit on the ground is 
no faster than the old balls with rubber 
centers; but hit in the air it goes farther. 
This explains the greater number of extra- 
base hits made in recent years. The change 
from rubber to cork was in response to a 
demand for more runs to make the game 
interesting to spectators. At first the ex- 
periment was tried of making a ball with 
a small piece of cork in the heart of the 
rubber core. This proved unsatisfactory 
and finally the present fast ball was 
evolved. 


IS MANUFACTURED 


“The winding of:the ball is done by ma- 
chinery. In the old days when the baseball 
first began to claim widespread attention in 
this country, the balls were wound by hand, 
and a skilful and fast workman could wind 
perhaps eighteen balls in a day. Now a sin- 
gle machine will wind several hundred balls 
in an hour, and the balls made to-day are 
vastly superior to the clumsy spheres made 
in the early days of the game. The man at- 
tending one of the winding machines first 
places in position one of the rubber and cork 
cores weighing just one ounce. Then he 
starts his machine and the core is quickly 
hidden in the winding twine. When the ma- 
chine is stopped the core is covered by two 
ounces of gray woolen twine. The sphere, 
which now weighs three ounces, is then sent 
to another man, who adds to it one ounce 
of white twine.” 

The high-priced balls are not made by 
women. All the sewing on these balls 
is done by men. Visitors to the factory 
will find some of the workmen, men and 
boys, engaged during working hours in a 
game of ball. This, we are told, is actually 
part of the day’s work. “A baseball is a 
delicate piece of workmanship. The least 
thing affects its usefulness, and whenever 
a slight change is made in the construction 
or some improvement is contemplated, the 
ball must be tried by those who are compe- 
tent to judge from the touch of the bat to 
a pitched ball just how it is going to 
respond when hit.” 
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HOW UNCLE SAM PROTECTS HIS COAL MINERS 


Gee OWEVER Uncle Sam may 
have neglected his industrial 
workers in the past, his sense 
of social justice is being 
aroused at last, especially in 
the case of the miners. A 

federal Bureau of Mines has been created 
for the purpose of lessening the waste of 
life in mining as well as the waste of min- 
eral resources. How necessary such, a 
Bureau is appears from the fact that no less 
than thirty thousand miners were killed in 
explosions and other accidents in the United 
States within the last ten years. The work 
of the United States Government is held 
out by the Technische Rundschau, a lead- 
ing scientific review in the Kaiser’s domain, 
as worthy of imitation by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The most efficient weapons in fighting 
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INTERIOR OF A RESCUE 


death underground are, according to 
Arthur W. Page, the oxygen helmet and 
—the canary bird! In the Cross Moun- 
tain Mine, Mr. Page explains in the Il’orld's 
Work, the United States Bureau of Mines 
demonstrated the effectiveness of these two 
weapons. The oxygen helmets, like a div- 
er’s outfit, allowed the men to penetrate 
gas-infected places which would otherwise 
have been impassable. The pulmotor, which 
pumps oxygen into exhausted lungs, re- 
vived those who had been partially asphyx- 
iated. Electric lights continued to shed 
their luster where no other lights would 
stay lit, and the canary birds, when the 
miners finally consented to their use, pre- 
vented asphyxiation by their timely warn- 
ings. To quote from Mr. Page: 


“Canary birds may seem queer aids in the 


CAR 


Equipped with every possible safety device, a number of Pullman cars have been converted to the uses of the 
Bureau of Mines. 
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dangers of mine rescue work. As a leader 
of one of the rescue gangs remarked when 
a bird-cage was offered to him: ‘Do you think 
that twelve strong men need a canary bird 
for protection?’ 

“Often. After every mine explosion there 
is likely to be carbon monoxide in the air. 
It is the result of the incomplete burning of 
the dust or gas where there is little -air. It 
has no odor. Its presence is not ‘discernible 
until it gets its victim. ‘All I knew was my 
knees gave way and I fell, was the account 
of one miner who was saved by his com- 
panions. But a canary bird is much more 
quickly affected by it than a man. As long 
as the canary is well, the rescuer need have 
no fear of the deadly and indiscernible gas, 
but when the canary becomes restless and 
finally drops off its perch it is time for those 
with oxygen helmets to put them on and for 
others to get out into the open air. There 
are canaries in the service of the Bureau of 
Mines which have saved several lives: for, 
after being taken out quickly after succumb+ 
ing, they have been revived and kept to go 
through the experience again.” 


The helmets, the canaries, and the mili- 
tary methods of the crews in the rescuing 
cars have revolutionized the attitude of the 
lords of coal as well as of the humblest of 
their minions. The four hundred thou- 
sand miners who now threaten to paralyze 
the coal industry have at least no such rea- 
son ‘to. complain that their safety is disre- 
garded as they had a few vears ago. On 
the contrary, we are assured, “safety first” 
has become the watchword in the coal field: 


“Since its creation in 1910, the Bureau has 
placed seven fully equipped cars—old Pull- 
man cars rearranged—in the principal coal 
terions of the country, and has, besides, six 
rescue stations. It has the names of more 
than 7,000 miners on its list who have taken 
the first aid and mine rescue training, and 
there are nearly 1,000 helmets in the country. 
fn the last two years, between thirty and 
forty coal companies have purchased full 
trescue equipment and have crews thoroly 
trained in rescue work. 

“The Frick Coke Company has several sta- 
tions, the Consolidated Coal Company of 
Maryland has one, and the Fairmount Coal 
Company also. There is another at the Mari- 
anna mine in Pennsvlvania. Illinois has three 
rescue stations and three rescue cars. Ohio 
is now putting in stations; and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western railroads, the Tennessee 
Coal and Jron Company, and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company have equipped cars. 
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Courtesy of *' 7he World's Work’ 

AND A LITTLE BIRD SHALL LEAD THEM 

The Canary, more susceptible to deadly gases than 
human beings, indicates the presence of danger. There 
are canary birds in the possession of the Bureau of 
Mines which have saved many lives. 


And this is what the Bureau of Mines wishes 
chiefly—to persuade the railroads, the coal 
companies, and the miners of the efficacy of 
mine rescue work. It has no intention of 
establishing a great Federal rescue service. 
Its work is to find out rescue methods, dem- 
onstrate their effectiveness, and, by the force 
of example, get them adopted by the coal 
companies.” 


The great Monongah disaster in De- 
cember, 1907, in which 356 men were 
killed, proved the contentions of the gov- 
ernment experts, denied by the miners, that 
coal dust is most perilous to the safety of 
a mine. Recently a great demonstration 
to prove this theory was held by the Bureau 
of Mines at its station in Pittsburgh. The 
President was there, likewise thousands of 
operators, foremen, owners and thirty thou- 
sand miners. 


“On the afternoon of the first day, a dem- 
onstration of a coal dust explosion was given 
at the experimental mine. About fifteen hun- 
dred mine owners and officers went out to see 
it. It had rained all day and the fields around 
the mine were ankle-deep in mud. The 
weather little suited the spectators and still 
less the engineers of the Bureau, for coal 
dust has to be dry to explode, and the mine 
entry was only 750 feet long. The spectators 
went through the mine to see that there was 
no gas and to see how much coal dust there 
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DIVERS OF THE EARTH ° 
The oxygen helmet protects the miners in the bowels 
of the earth as it insures the safety of submarine 
workers. 


was—six hundred pounds scattered along the 
main entry at the rate of one pound to each 
linear foot. Then they came out and stood 
in the mud on the hillside above the mine, or 
sat on the fence to watch the explosion. The 
engineers pressed the button to set off the 
charge of black powder which was to simu- 
late the ordinary blown-out shot. Nothing 


happened. Many of the spectators were much 
amused and the engineers were much cha- 


grined. Again the engineer in charge pressed 
the button and this time, much the same as 
before, nothing happened. Some of the spec- 
tators began to leave and skepticism poured 
forth on all sides. The engineers hurried 
into the mine. They found that the crowd 
in going through had accidentally stepped on 
and broken the electrical connections. These 
were repaired and the engineers came out to 
make a third attempt. Jets of flame burst out 
of the two entrances of the mine and set 
fire to the tops of the surrounding trees. A 
partly loaded car followed and landed more 
than one hundred yards down the bank from 
the mine mouth, which was littered up with 
the brattices and heavy sandbags which had 
been 130 feet inside the entrance. 
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“In a second, part of the spectators were 
involuntarily and rapidly increasing the dis- 
tance between themselves and the mine, and 


half the others were picking themselves out 
of the mud where they had been deposited by 
the collapse of the fence. The violence of a 
coal dust explosion had been proved beyond 
the wildest desires of the engineers, and there 


was not a man present or running away who 
did not believe it. The knowledge of this 
fact, proved in so dramatic a manner, is 


saving lives every month.” 

The man who made the Bureau of Mines 
and who is at the of it, Dr. J. A 
Holmes, is as energetic a personality as 
you will find in the city of Washington, 
and about half the time, Mr. Page informs 
us, you will not find him there, but per- 
sonally investigating mines and conducting 
experiments. His belief in the canary bird, 
we are told, is founded on personal expe- 
rience. He was in a mine after an explo- 
sion and after most of the gases had ap- 
parently escaped. He was carrying a 
canary as a warning against carbon mon- 
oxide and he had an oxygen helmet on his 
back. Studying conditions as he went 
along, he forgot the little bird. After a 
while, feeling a little shake in the knees, 
he looked down and found it was dead 
How long it had been dead he did not 
know; he hastily put on a helmet. sat down 
to rest a little, and came out none the 
worse. Neither this experience nor a slate 
that fell on his head in the Cross Mountain 
Mine dampened his enthusiasm for first- 
hand information. 

In addition to its work in the protecting 
of life, the Bureau is conducting fuel-test- 
ing experiments, and preaching that coal 
should be bought on the basis of the num- 
ber of heat units which it contains. The 
great public is still ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the mystic letters B. T. U. (British 
Thermal Units), and probabiy most retail 
coal dealers are equally unenlightened. But 
the efforts of the Bureau are gradually dis- 
pelling their ignorance. Many of the larger 
coal consumers have come to buy their coal 
upon specifications limiting the amount of 
ash and volatile matter and requiring a 
certain number of heat units per ton. The 
cement mills, the steel industry, and many 
other branches of industrial endeavor, are 
also indebted to the Bureau for teaching 
them how to turn nothing into something 
and to extricate valuable by-products from 


head 


waste. 
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AWAKENING OF THE SOUTHERN GIANT 


SHE South of to-day, in the 

picturesque phraseology of 

{ G. Grosvenor Dawe, manag- 

ing director of the Southern 

Commercial Congress, an an- 

nual institution initiated only 

three years ago, is a giant—stirring. The 

similitude of the giant, Mr. Dawe imagina- 
tively insists, is this: 


“Its form is outlined in the vast area of 
the South, 969,000 square miles of land and of 
water; its ocean boundaries exceeding the 
Pacific by two miles to one, and the North 
Atlantic by nearly four miles to one. 

“Its arteries are the streams; the South pos- 
sessing over 19,000 navigable miles out of the 
27,410 in the United States. 

“Its vital fluid is the rain, distributed more 

generously in inches and more evenly in 
months than is true of any other equal area 
in the United States. 
‘ “Its nervous energy is latent in its water 
powers, located nearer to great infalling areas 
of production than any other of the water 
power resources of the nation. 

“Its benign countenance is the vast extent 
of its cultivable lands, 300,000,000 acres or 
fifty per cent. of which have never yet felt 
the touch of the plow; and, tho possessed of 
Over 50,000,000 acres of truck lands, scarcely 
more than one per cent. of these have yet 
been put to their chief use. 

“Its framework is strong through its min- 
erals, near to nature’s arteries to travel and 
near to the water bounds of its yet uncon- 
scious strength in world commerce. 

“Its adornments are its forests, that for 

three years past have produced more lum- 
ber than all other States of the nation com- 
bined. 
“Its largess of food and raiment is due to 
the sunshine of long growing seasons, trans- 
forming the vital fluid of rain chrough the 
chemistry of plant life into gifts that make 
glad the heart of man.” 


There is an almost lyric rapture in the 
accents of Southerners these days when 
they write of the growth of the South. 
They hurl forth large figures with the same 
enthusiasm with which a poet delivers him- 


self of cunning figures of speech. The 
giant has, indeed, bestirred himself. No 
longer, proclaims Philip R. Kellar, in 
Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine, may we 
speak of the South as “a lazy man’s land.” 
Mr. Kellar clothes the dry figures gathered 
from the convention of the last Southern 


Commercial Congress and from the Census 
with the eloquence of a Walt Whitman. 
The South, he assures us, comprises ap- 
proximately one-third of our entire popu- 
lation. Foreign exports from Southern 
ports amount to 36.4 per cent. of the total 
from the country, or $747,448,478 worth. 
$944,000,000 worth of exports, or nearly 47 
per cent. of the total for all the United 
States, originate either directly or indi- 
rectly in the South. 


“To-day the South annually produces $2,- 
600,000,000 worth of grain, livestock, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc., on her farms; $2,690,000,- 
ooo worth of manufactured goods in her fac- 
tories; $440,000,000 worth of forest products; 
and $280,000,000 worth of minerals; a total of 
$6,010,000,000 added each year to the wealth 
of the nation. 

“Forty-six years ago few men or women in 
the South were producing enough to live even 
half comfortably. To-day for every man, 
woman and child, white and black, there is 
a production of $217.75 annually, and the once 
bankrupt South has $1,160,000,000 of deposits 
in her banks, $2,120,000,000 invested in her 
manufactures and $21,500,000,000 worth of 
property.” 


The history of the human race, the same 
writer goes on to say, has no record of 
such a quick and complete recovery from 
such a state of desolation. Six billion dol- 
lars, he muses, is twice as much as all the 
slaves in the South were valued at when 
the Civil War began. Six billion dollars, 
he continues, is three times the amount of 
gold and silver coin and bullion in the 
United States to-day. “Six billion dollars 
would buy a third of the kingdom of Italy 
—lands, railroads, buildings, palaces, pic- 
tures, and all. Six billion dollars would 
build four hundred of the most modern 
and powerful battleships—a navy strong 
enough to wipe out the combined navies of 
the world. Six billion dollars would build 
a million miles of excellent roads—and the 
South would progress much faster if a few 
thousand miles were built in her confines.” 

The manufactured products of the South 
now exceed by nearly one hundred mil- 
lion dollars her agricultural products, altho 
four-fifths of her inhabitants live in rural 
districts. There are 265 separate manu- 
facturing districts, 850 cotton mills, 840 
cotton-seed oil mills, 235,000 active looms, 
11,100,000 active spindles, 125 blast fur- 
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naces, and 25,000 lumber mills in the South. 
Cotton, of course, still makes up the bulk 
of the South’s Export trade. Other South- 
ern exports were: $75,000,000 worth of 
lumber and lumber products; $37,000,000 
worth of tobacco; $35,000,000 worth of 
mineral oil; $29,000,000 worth of coal; 
$80,000,000 worth of food-stuffs, iron and 
steel, and miscellaneous items. 


“Galveston is the second export city in the 
country, the Texas port sending last year to 
foreign countries $220,504,917 worth merchan- 
dize. This amounted to twice as much as the 
exports from all of the Pacific coast ports, 
and to $23,541,732 more than the combined 
imports and exports of all the Pacific ports. 

“New Orleans was the third export city, 
Baltimore the fourth, and Savannah the fifth. 
New Orleans sent abroad $172,835,203 worth 
of merchandize, which amounted to $13,344,- 
831 more than the combined exports of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, and to $78,574,161 more 
than the combined exports from the Pacific 
coast. 

“Baltimore’s exports were worth $85,120,843, 
twice as much as those from San Francisco. 
Savannah’s figures were $72,076,045, or twice 
as much as the exports from Portiand, Ore., 
were worth.” 


Booker T. Washington points out.in the 
North American Review the rapid increase 
of negro farmers, of whom there were in 
1910 almost nine hundred thousand. Mr. 
Kellar, however, jubilantly affirms that the 
South is emancipating herself from negro 
labor. More than half the cotton is raised 
by white labor. In Texas, at least three- 
fourths is grown by whites who perform 
all the work connected with it. White la- 
bor is common in cane fields and in rice 
fields, and in many places is the only labor 
employed. Negro labor, the writer goes on 


HOW TO BREAK IN THE 


XPERIENCE, the proverb 

says, is a costly taskmaster. 

He is all the more so because 

so much of what he charged 

is paid indirectly. The mod- 

ern prophets of efficiency 

and scientific management consequently 
devize laborious methods of cutting down 
these indirect charges. Were the new em- 
ployee, at‘the close of his first day’s work, 
L. S. Weatherley remarks in Business, to 
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to say, is still a necessity in the Southern 
fields, but not such a necessity as it was in 
the years following the close of the war; 
and the last ten or twenty years show that 
white men not only can work in the South- 
ern fields, but that they do better work and 
get larger yields than under the old sys- 
tems of slave and negro-contract labor. 


“The breaking up of the large old planta- 
tions into smaller farms has aided greatly in 
making this fact apparent. This also has 
helped to make the negro farmer more capable 
of taking his share in developing the agri- 
cultural resources of the land, whether he 
toils as a farm laborer or as an independent 
farmer. He no longer has to foster a disposi- 
tion to take things easy because of the planta- 
tion ‘store’ that formerly fed him through 
the winter. 

“One of the most serious handicaps the 
South has had to overcome has been the al- 
most universal belief that her climate is a 
lazy man’s climate. That has pressed down 
upon and around her like a limiting band to 
keep her from making better use of her great 
natural advantages and resources. A big step 
was taken towards the loosening of this band 
when the old plantation system began to be 
discarded, and the modern system of small, 
compact, highly cultivated farms was intro- 
duced. 

“This work is really only at its begin- 
ning. Agriculture in the South, in reality, is 
little older than manufacturing. They both 
began to spring up, along modern lines, about 
the same time. They have kept fairly even 
pace with each other. They will continue on 
the road of progress, and each year more of 
the old depressing, compressing, limiting super- 
stitions and prejudices will be torn off and dis- 
carded. 

“The lazy man’s country is where the lazy 
man is. The lazy man is disappearing rapidly 
from the South, and with him is going the 
idea that the South is a lazy land.” 


NEW. MAN IN BUSINESS 


walk into the cashier’s office, unconcernedly 
take a five dollar bill, then drop into the 
stock room and appropriate stock to the 
same value, his ten-dollar trip would se- 
cure him an immediate discharge. Yet the 
intangible cost of breaking in a new em- 
ployee may be even greater than ten dol- 
lars a day. The average employer rarely 
considers this indirect loss. Less than ten 
per cent. of those who employ fifty or more 
workers give systematic attention to the 
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problem of how to enable the employee to 
make his start at the least expense. 

An experienced manager divides the 
errors most frequently made by a new 
employee into three groups. First, there is 
the actual loss in money. A new salesman 
goes out on the road without knowing how 
to travel his territory economically. This 
means an increase in expenses. He natu- 
rally fails to obtain the volume of business 
which could be secured. This also is an 
immediate loss which may be measured in 
dollars and cents. Second, and no less 
obvious, is the loss in material. A new 
designer is bound to make mistakes and de- 
stroy valuable fabrics. The new _ sten- 
ographer covers up her errors by rewrit- 
ing faulty letters, using up needlessly a 
considerable amount of stationery. 

Third, and most important, is the indi- 
rect loss. A new clerk offends an old cus- 
tomer; a new workman put on responsible 
work holds back for fear of making a 
blunder that may be traced to him; a new 
department manager violates the unwritten 
rules of the office and under-employees 
slow up in their work—a most insidious 
form of loss. The cost of the third group 
can only be computed. Shop employees, it 
is claimed, cost, on an average, twenty to 


thirty per cent. of their wages the first three 


months. After this period the figures vary 
widely, according to the efficiency of the 
man. 

Office employees make a better showing. 
The loss in their case is equivalent to from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent. of their salaries, 
because the office is usually much better 
systematized than the shop. The “break- 
ing-in-cost” of salesmen cannot be accu- 
rately determined. Frequently a salesman 
who is used to confront new problems 
every day falls, cat-like, on his feet at 
once. If he fails, the cost of breaking him 
in may equal or exceed his entire salary. 
Approximately one-fourth of the salaries 
paid to new employees in the first three 
months of their work is paid for nothing 
except experience. 

Every efficient manager evolves methods 
of his own for decreasing the waste in- 
volved. The manager of a great mail or- 
der house thus describes his experience 
with a new employee: 


“T had hired, as I thought, a very capable 
man, when I found he was making a great 
many errors. As I was checking up, as far 
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as possible, the mistakes he had made, it oc- 
curred to me that not only had his imme- 
diate predecessor made about the same ones, 
but that every new department head—there 
had been four or five within the last six years 
—went through the same list of wrong infer- 
ences and actions. This led to an interesting 
investigation. I found that the list was made 
up of certain traditional errors that a new 
man was pretty sure to make; others that he 
was liable to make; while in another class 
were scattering mistakes—not directly trace- 
able to the new man. 

“While I had the investigation in hand, I 
madé a list of probable errors for each de- 
partment. When a new man was put in charge, 
not only did I have a series of talks with 
him about the mistakes he was liable to make, 
but a specific ‘list of probable errors’ with in- 
structions how to avoid them, was one of the 
first things I gave him. This tended:to place 
him sharply on his guard and effectually fore- 
stalled his coming to me with an excuse for 
making any of the errors against which I had 
warned him. 

“Noting the success of this method, I later 
went further; I not only listed the probable 
errors, but added the best methods, not only 
of avoiding them, but of doing positive work 
in their place. Even further than that, I listed 
schemes which might look plausible, but would 
prove only time-wasters. Past records on 
try-outs on schemes gave me a basis from 
which to do this, so I not only headed off 
usual errors, but stopped the new employee 
from the waste incidental to following off 
blind leads. As a result no department head 
comes to me now with a ‘new’ scheme that 
he has spent many hours and much gray mat- 
ter on, only to find that it is of the vintage 
of ’90—and failed then, at that.” 


Another manager dwells on the impor- 
tance of imbuing the new employee with 
the firm’s point of view. He carefully ex- 
amines the work-record of a supplanted 
employee with his immediate successor. 
“First,” he says, “I take up the strong 
points of the former employee. I am par- 
ticular to show with what certainty output 
of work is made known to us. This tends 
to impress upon the new employee the fact 
that in any business—as ours—there is no 
excuse for failure to get output, something 
that many otherwise good men tend to 
overlook. As the new man notes the daily 
record of output of the man preceding him 
together with my comments upon it, he is 
apt to make some pretty strong resolutions, 
not only to keep up the old recofd, but to 
go it considerably better.” 
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THE MOST DECEPTIVE TRICK FILM EVER MADE 
; IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROM the standpoint of applied 
science, “The Princess Nico- 
tine” ranks as one of the 
finest trick films ever made 
in this country. It is the 
handiwork of two producers 

who are perhaps the leading exponents of 
this form of cinematographic craft—Mr. J. 
Stuart Blackton and Mr. Albert S. Smith. 
In its production all the subterfuges known 
to cinematography were pressed into serv- 
ice, rendering it completely mystifying from 
beginning to end. Among the experts who 
give an opinion to this effect is Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Talbot, whose account of the 
technic of the trickery is here faithfully fol- 
lowed.* 


“Some years ago these two artists were 
responsible for a trick film, ‘The Haunted 
Hotel,’ which was so puzzling and so cleverly 
worked out that it was regarded as a master- 
piece of cinematographic chicanery. It was 
a prodigious success. Some idea of its wide- 
spread popularity may be gathered from the 
fact that over 150 copies of the subject were 
dispozed of in Europe alone, while its total 
sales were well over 400 copies, for its suc- 
cess in the land of its origin was quite as 
marked as that which it scored in the Old 
World. For a long time it ranked as the 
finest trick film the United States had pro- 
duced, and it precipitated a ‘boom’ in ‘haunted’ 
subjects. The success of that film, however, 
threatens to be surpassed by ‘Princess Nic- 
otine,’ which, in addition to being a distinct 
novelty, is dainty in its conception, fascina- 
ting in its theme, and finished in its pro- 
duction.” 


The appearance of a fairy can be pro- 
duced, it should be explained, first of all, 
by placing the performer fulfilling the réle 
at the very back of the stage, a long dis- 
tance from the camera, whereas the prin- 


*Movinc Pictures. How Tuey are MADE AND 
Workep. By Frederick Talbot. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 


cipal actor is made to enact his part but a 
few feet away from the lens. That was the 
device used in another triumph of cin- 
ematography known as “The Little Milli- 
ner’s Dream.” The same effect can be pro- 
duced by the aid of a mirror placed at the 
back of the scene. When the players taking 
the parts of fairies enact their réles on a 
stage placed beside the camera, the film 
records simply their reflection in a mirror. 
When the effect of extremely small stature 
is thus conveyed by pressing the mirror 
into service, a great saving in stage space 
is gained. 

Two stages are required for the effect 
in “The Princess Nicotine”’—the set stage 
on which the scene is built up and on which 
the bachelor in the story figures and a 
temporary stage placed beside the camera 
whereon the fairies go through their parts. 
The diagram shows the setting of the 
stage. The mirror is placed some distance 
behind the back-cloth of the stage scene, 
immediately behind a curtained window, 
which is really an opening in the back- 
cloth. As the action takes place at night, 
all is darkness outside the window. The 
lens is exactly flush with the top of the 
table in the scene, so that when the reflec- 
tions of the fairies are caught they appear 
to be moving upon the top of the table. 
The mirror at the back of the stage is so 
dispozed as to appear to be the glass in the 
window of the back-cloth behind the actor, 
and is arranged so skilfully as to betray no 
evidence of its existence. 

The stage set up beside the camera is of 
such dimensions that it keeps the actresses 
taking the parts of the two fairies within 
the limits of the center of the table. Its 
floor is so accurately marked that no mis- 
calculation is excusable in the performer 
as he or she steps about. If the principle 
adopted for presenting the diminutive play- 
ers.in “The. Milliner’s Dream” had been 
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followed in this instance, instead of using 
a mirror, the fairies would have had to 
carry out their work at a point equal to 
twice the distance between the camera and 
the mirror to present the same effect. It 
may be pointed out in passing that during 
the whole play the actor, fulfilling the part 
of bachelor, sees nothing upon the table in 
front of him beyond the articles placed there 
for his comfort. 

The part of Princess Nicotine was taken 
by an actress of average height, and her 
companion was a little girl of twelve. In 
addition certain properties were required, 
all of which were enlarged facsimiles of ob- 
jects in daily use. These comprized a cigar 
box of huge dimensions, capable of per- 
mitting the fairies to stand upright within 
it; a huge corncob pipe, the bowl of which 
was as big as a barrel; a property match 
box containing matches thirty inches in 
length, with paper rolled round one end 
to convey the impression of phosphorous 
heads; a property packet of cigarets nearly 
six feet in height, containing cigarets 
thirty-six inches long, formed of rolls of 
paper stuffed with straw, and more straw 
to represent the tobacco. These properties 
had to be prepared carefully to scale, while 
the actresses themselves had to be accom- 
plished and expert performers. The play 
demanded searching rehearsals, as in a 
trick picture of this character the slightest 
slip in the acting destroys the illusion. 

The properties were used on the second 


stage beside the camera operator. When 
reflected in the mirror they appeared no 
larger than the smoker’s companions lying 
upon the table. Behind the fairies’ stage a 
back-cloth of black canvas was stretched, 
so that all their movements were against a 
black background. This served to sustain 
the impression of darkness behind the 
back-cloth window of the scene, beyond the 
window in which the mirror was placed. 

In addition to these properties, stage 
hands were required at various intervals to 
complete certain operations, but they were 
out of the sight of the lens of the camera. 

In the opening scene the bachelor uses 
his own materials lying upon the table. The 
camera stops and in the intervals their 
place is taken by the properties, which are 
placed upon the second stage to produce 
a reflection in the mirror. The fairy ap- 
pears to jump out of the bachelor’s cigar 
box on the table. She actually steps from 
the property cigar box on the second stage, 


. the lid of which is opened by means of a 


thread pulled by a concealed stage hand. 
The antics of the fairies, which appear to 
take place on the table before the bachelor, 
are carried out upon the second stage, be- 
side the camera, the smaller fairy climbing 
into the property pipe. 

The bachelor wakes up and tries to light 
his pipe. The fairy stage properties are re- 
moved from the fairy stage. Those of the 
bachelor are replaced upon the table. Ac- 
cordingly, the audience see him vainly en- 
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THE DEVICES WHICH. UNDERLIE THE GREATEST ILLUSION OF THE MOVING PICTURE 
y STAGE 
As a result of the cunning arrangement of the camera and the mimic scenes, reality and sham are 


blended by the art of the photographer aided by a mirror. The details of the process are explained in 
the text, in connection with which this diagram should be used to guide the reader. 
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deavoring to light his own pipe, which 
finally he examines with the magnifying 
glass. When the scene revealed to the 
smoker is flashed to the public on the 
screen in such a way that the audience ap- 
pear to be looking through the magnifying 
glass, they are not looking at the bachelor’s 
pipe but directly at the property pipe. 


“To produce the effect of magnification the 
second stage is photographed directly from 
a short distance instead of by means of the 
reflection in the mirror. The smoke curling 
lazily about the smaller fairy and issuing 
from the pipe is produced by steam, there 
being. a tube carried beneath the table and 
connected to the bottom of the bowl of the 
property pipe. 

“When the scene is flashed back once more, 
and the bachelor is again seen seated at his 
table, photographing is resumed of the mir- 
ror’s reflected image. 

“The second stage is cleared again, and we 
see the man empty the ashes of his pipe upon 
the table. The débris containing the fairy is 
again thrown upon the screen in an enlarged 
form, as if through the magnifying-glass; 
that is to say, the second stage and its proper- 
ties are being photographed once more to 
show the little lady laughing and running 
among the smoking, half-burnt tobacco. The 
tobacco is straw and the smoke is steam. 

“The scene reverts to the table showing the 


man. By reflection the fairy is observed to 
jump into her property cigar-box, leaving an 
arm protruding. This is a property arm 


built to scale in the same manner as all the 
other properties used on the fairies’ stage, 
and when the man seizes it, in reality he 
grasps the stem of a paper property rose of 
natural size protruding from the cigar-box 
standing on his own table. He turns the rose 
over to smell it, but beneath the table is a 
stage hand, who puffs a stream of smoke 
through a flexible pipe connected to the stalk 
of the rose which the bachelor is holding; 
the smoke provokes a fit of sneezing and 
coughing, and the bachelor has recourse to 
his magnifying-glass to examine the rose. 
Again the second stage is brought into play, 
a large property rose lying thereon, revealing 
the head of the fairy within smoking a 
cigaret.” 


Every time the audience is permitted, 
as it were, to see what the bachelor dis- 
covers beneath his magnifying glass, the 
second stage is photographed direct, the 
camera being placed about eight feet away. 
The fact that the properties used are of 
such large dimensions does not strike the 
public, as they put themselves in the posi- 


THE MIRACULOUS ROSE 








THE FAIRY BY MAGNIFYING 
THE “PROPERTIES” 

The cigarets are in reality six feet long. The cigar- 
box is as large as a good-sized domestic coal bin. 
The scale baffles the spectator, who accepts the fairy 
as diminutive. 


DWARFING 


tion of the bachelor at the table and look 
through the magnifying glass at the articles 
lying upon the table, which naturally would 
undergo tremendous magnification. This 
“flashing” to and from as it is called, is so 
cleverly accomplished that the public does 
not realize the fact that it is being deceived. 
Everything the bachelor handles upon the 
table 1s of natural size. Every duplicate 
article which the audience sees through the 
magnifying glass belongs to the large-sized 
properties upon the other stage. 

In the next scene the bachelor is ob- 
served to drop his rose and flee from the 
room. The rose instantly falls to pieces, 
petal by petal, each of which runs across 
the table to roll into and form a cigar. To 
produce this effect recourse is had to the 
“one turn one picture” movement. 

Each petal of the rose in “The Princess 
Nicotine” must be displaced by hand and 
moved a slight distance by the stage man- 
ager between each expozure. This destruc- 
tion of the rose and fabrication of the cigar 
occupy hours, but the effect passes across 
the screen in the course of a few seconds. 

When this strange act is completed and 
while the camera is not working, a real 
cigar is substituted on the table for that 
apparently made from the rose. When the 
bachelor returns he picks it up and lights 
it. Thenceforward various tricks are prac- 
ticed in rapid succession. For instance the 
bachelor, as he puffs the smoke into the 
air, is astonished to see it whirling rapidly 
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instead of curling slowly in the usual way. 
The film is manipulated to produce this 
effect. The actor retains a fixed position, 
puffing, while the operator runs a few feet 
of film to record the smoke. After develop- 
ment, several images on the film—perhaps 
half of the movement obtained—are cut 
out and thereby the smoke is accelerated 
in its motion so as to become a whirl upon 
the positive. 


“While smoking the bachelor is somewhat 
astonished to see the smoke disobey natural 
laws by rushing into the square bottle beside 
him. This illusion is produced by reversal 
of motion. The operator placed the cap upon 
the lens and ran the film forward a certain 
distance, observing the length of its travel on 
the measuring device. The camera action 
was reversed, and the film run backwards the 
length of the unexpozed section. The smoke 
in the bottle was supplied from beneath the 
table, there being a hole in the base connected 
to a pipe, through which steam was driven. 
Naturally the steam flows from the mouth 
of the bottle, but by turning the film back- 
wards the smoke is made to appear to rush 
into the bottle. When this incident has been 
recorded, the lens is capped, the film run for- 
ward the distance it was reversed, and every- 
thing is ready for the next episode.” 


Now comes a wonderful series of photo- 
graphic deceptions: 


“The man breaks the bottle with a hammer, 
and the released fairy is seen standing upon 
the cigar-box. The ‘stop motion’ has been 
requisitioned to produce this effect, the cam- 
era being stopped when the bottle is broken 
to enable the fairy to assume her position 
upon the property cigar-box on the second 
stage, the box and bottle on the table in the 
meantime having been removed. Gratified at 
her release, the fairy stoops down and draws 
out a packet of cigarets—the property package 
concealed behind her property cigar-box on 
the second stage—and withdrawing one of the 
cigarets she offers it to the bachelor. Altho 
the cigaret she holds is three feet long, the 
reflection in the mirror representing her 
standing apparently on the table brings the 
cigaret down to the natural size. The bache- 
lor holds out his hand to receive it, and at 
this point the ‘stop’ is called to enable the 
bachelor to place a real cigaret in the position 
of the property one, the stage-manager in- 
forming the actor when the real article covers 
the reflection, because the actor himself can 
see nothing. The property cigaret is with- 
drawn, and the camera resumes. The bachelor 
places the cigaret in his mouth, and as the 
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audience cannot detect the ‘stop,’ it appears 
as if he had taken the cigaret from the 
fairy. 

“The smoker lights the cigaret and takes a 
fiendish delight in blowing the smoke at his 
diminutive companion, meanwhile coquetting 
with her. The little lady resents the smoke; 
and as the bachelor again takes up the mag- 
nifying-glass, the public apparently looks 
through it at her plight. The fairy is sur- 
rounded with cigaret smoke, coughing and 
sneezing and shaking her fist furiously at the 
bachelor, who is out of the picture, because 
in this instance, as before, the actual scene 
is photographed direct, and not its reflection 
in the mirror. 

“The magnifying-glass is laid down and the 
audience sees the bachelor strike a match, 
from which his tiny visitor shrinks in fear. 
The man laughs heartily at her discomfiture. 
The fairy is bent upon revenge, and stea‘s 
stealthily towards the match-box. The bache- 
lor follows the fairy’s operations through the 
magnifying-glass, and the scene is flashed to 
the spectators. They see the infuriated fairy 
tearing out the matches and stacking them 
into a pile.” 


Of course she is handling the property 
matches, which are good-sized sticks. She 
strikes a match and fires the pile upon her 
stage. 

The scene is flashed back to the table, but 
in the meantime the real matches have been 
taken out of the smoker’s box and arranged 
in a pile. This pile is burning upon the 
table so that they appear to have been fired 
by the fairy. The bachelor picks up the 
syphon of soda water and directs a stream 
upon the burning matches. A final glimpse 
of the fairy is given through the magnify- 
ing glass as a stream of water, this time 
from a hose, plays upon the burning prop- 
erty pile. She falls over and disappears. 

The preparation of a film of this char- 
acter, concludes Mr. Talbot, involves the 
utmost care in stage management, so that 
there may be no disconcerting interruptions 
in the continuity of the action. The great- 
est difficulty is to obtain exact overlapping 
of the reflected and the real articles upon 
the bachelor’s table. Moreover, as the 
actor can not see anything, but has to act 
to an imaginary diminutive person on the 
table, his every action has to be guided by 
the producer. The actresses must be fault- 
less in their movement. A film of this sort 
requires many days to prepare, since it en- 
tails resort to every subterfuge known to 
cinematography. 








THE LAST GEOGRAPHICAL PRIZE 


SCOTT’S ATTACK ON THE SOUTH POLE 


OLAR exploration has never 
achieved results of greater 
value to science than those 
promised by the Scott ex- 
pedition, This impression is 
conveyed by The Scientific 

American after careful study of the pre- 
liminary reports from Scott himself which 
were given to the world the other day 
through the New York Times. Rare min- 
erals, strange forms of life, deposits of 
coal, even traces of gold, are mentioned by 
our daily contemporary in an account of 
the famed explorer’s achievements given by 
himself. He discovered among other 
things a stream underground, twenty-five 
miles long, winding through crystalline 
caves and alive with seals. There were 
strange wingless insects, of two varieties, 
found in myriads, clustered, half frozen, 
under pebbles. A crater of the late glacial 
age was found, to say nothing of basalt 
flows eighty feet thick. Scott seems to 
have conducted his scientific investigations 
not only upon the land but in the oceanic 
depths. He sounded the seas for new 
forms of life and sent up balloons to take 
temperatures and photograph cloud forms. 
To quote directly from the authorized ac- 
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count of Scott’s results as given by himself 
to the New York Times: 


“The general plan arranged for the scien- 
tific work of the expedition has been carried 
out so far almost entirely. Self-registering 
meteorological instruments have given a con- 
tinuous record of the pressure of temperature 
within the locality and direction, and these 
have been checked every four hours by eye 
observations. The upper atmosphere has been 
investigated by means of small balloons, which 
have shown the direction of upper currents to 
a height of six miles and temperatures up to 
five miles. 

“An almost unbroken record of magnetic 
elements has been obtained and absolute mag- 
netic observations have been made every week. 
Self-registering magnetic instruments were in- 
stalled in a room excavated in the side of a 
small glacier. This eliminated changes of tem- 
perature, which are a serious cause of error 
in this class of work. 

“All through the Winter the aurora was 
observed every hour, but very few brilliant 
displays occurred. Atmospheric electricity has 
also been studied, and ice physiography af- 
forded much field work. 

“Vexed problems regarding the origin of 
alpine topography when Europe and other tem- 
perature regions were undergoing the ice age 
are being studied in the examples offered by 
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Seldom has science reaped so varied a harvest of discovery from a single expedition as seems to result 


from the march of Captain Scott to the South Pole. 
world to the South Pole. 


marine and land forms of life and 


Amundsen made a dash with the idea of beating the 


Scott has proceeded in a leisurely and scientific fashion, making observations on 
recording temperatures. 
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retreating glaciers in Victoria Land, where the 
age still obtains. 

“The mainland offered a rich field for 
petrology, with an abundance of mineral bear- 
ing quartz veins, but of no economic value. 
Specimens of coal of economic value and 
well-preserved fossils have been found near 
Granite Harbor. At the winter quarters an ex- 
cellent field exists for ice work in miles of 
glacier. In front of the hut stands a cape 
formed largely of a massive moraine with lava 
flows from Mount Erebus. 

“Pendulum observations for the value of 
gravity have been carried out, and a tide 
gauge has given a continuous record.” 


Quantitative and qualitative observations 
of minute organisms at various seasons are 
giving interesting results. Parasitology of 
all seals as well as of penguins and other 
birds and fish have yielded good results. 
New protozoa have been found. This 
work has fully occupied the time of the 
scientific staff and indicates an ample field 
for further research in every. direction. 

Successful biological work has been car- 
ried forward on the ship itself, the appara- 
tus including seven trawls, with which a 
large collection of the deep-sea fauna of 
the Antarctic has been obtained, showing 
the vertical distribution of transparent or- 
ganisms of the sea. 

Continuous meteorological observations 
have been taken on the ship, linking up 
Australia and Antarctica and affording the 
series of missing data upon which weather 
predictions can be based with some ap- 
proach to accuracy. This promises in the 
opinion of the scientific press to prove the 
first immediately practical outcome of the 
scientific work done by Scott. If present 
anticipations are realized the paths of wind 
currents can in no long time be worked out 
from these observations in a manner bene- 
ficial to the agriculture of all nations. 

Natural history research has been great- 
ly assisted by the use of cinematograph 
cameras. Many thousands of feet of film 
have been used in obtaining permanent 
animated records of bird and animal life. 
Every phaze of seal, penguin and gull life 
has been recorded. These cinematograph 
films reveal for the first time the outline of 
the killer whale—the so-called wolf of the 
seas—in its native element. The abundance 
of animal and bird life in many strange 
varieties has proved one of the surprizes 
of the expedition. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton regards as the 


. 
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most remarkable scientific discovery of the 
Scott expedition that of the wingless in- 
sects. He thinks, as quoted in the London 
Chroncile, that these must be the first land 
insects found in the south polar regions. 
The second important discovery—that of 
well preserved fossils—has yet to be re- 
ported in detail. Sir Ernest remarks that 
so far as the cable despatches say there has 
been no discovery of large fossils, such as 
are found on the other side of the Ant- 
arctic, where fossils of penguins over seven 


‘ feet high have been discovered. 


Judging from weather conditions last 
January as reported by Amundsen in his 
narrative, there seems no doubt, in the 
mind of a well-informed student writing 
for the New York Sun, that Scott’s party 
has by the present time reached the South 
Pole. Scott, on January third, we read, 
was about a hundred and fifty geographical 
miles away in latitude 87° 32’ south and 
following the route of Shackleton, who, in 
the story of his expedition, says that after 
he passed latitude 85° 55’ south the surface 
of the great plateau was level. Gaining 
the pole was a question only of favorable 
weather and sufficient rations, neither of 
which Shackleton had. At ninety-seven 
miles from his goal, Shackleton’s provisions 
gave out. On January 9, I909, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, in latitude 88° 23’, 
he faced about to struggle back to his last 
camp. On January 3, 1912, Scott was 
only fifty-three miles north of Shackleton’s 
farthest south and had a month’s provisions 
for a dash over the plateau to the Pole. 
For several days Scott had been marching 
fifteen miles every twenty-four hours, with 
plenty of sunlight. The wind blew hard. 
Its effect upon the snowy surface was to 
make sledging comparatively easy. With 
good weather for ten days after his start 
from 87° 32’ Scott, concludes our authority, 
could count on gaining the South Pole. 

When last heard from, Scott was em- 
phasizing the purely scientific character of 
his enterprize. He had become aware, it 
seems, of the existence of the Amundsen 
expedition. He realized that he might be 
anticipated in the attainment of the supreme 
goal. But Scott, having penetrated the 
Antarctic in a scientific spirit, determined 
to subordinate every consideration to that 
of discovery in the realms of earth, air and 
water. The results promise the most bril- 
liant series of observations in history. 
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THE GALAXY AND ITS MEANING 






WHERE TO LOOK FOR A SOLUTION OF THE 
RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


EGR T ONE time it was imagined 
that the universe had a flat, 
disc-like shape, in which the 
sun was somewhat centrally 
situated. The thinning out 
of the stars towards the 
poles, and their crowded appearance in the 
Galaxy was thought an optical delusion 
caused by the immense lateral extension of 
the system in the latter direction. If this 
supposition were correct, it seems improba- 
ble that there should be any straight tun- 
nels penetrating right through the thickest 
_ portion of the universe. It seems improba- 
ble, if the supposition referred to were 
sound, that two of them should converge 
upon the position occupied by the sun. The 
fact that many actually do so appears to 
render this hypothesis wholly incredible. 

This disc theory has, therefore, been 
abandoned, writes Professor B. G. Harri- 
son in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, 
Minn.). It is now considered more likely, 
the Professor says, that the Galaxy is 
really what it seems to be—an immense 
band or wreath of comparatively small 
stars encircling our system. This wonder- 
ful stellar garland is perhaps the most in- 
explicable feature in the cosmos. No 
theory of its shape or construction seems 
entirely satisfactory. We can not but feel 
that herein lies the solution to the riddle 
of the universe, could we only discover the 
means of deciphering it. The task, how- 
ever, seems iltogether hopeless. The dis- 
tance at which the Galaxy is situated is 
alone sufficient to preclude the possibility 
of our ever obtaining much evidence re- 
garding it. The stupendous scale of its 
construction is utterly beyond the power 
of human comprehension. 





“Tt is evident that some force has produced 
the aggregation of the majority of the stars 
in these regions, while the same cause seems 
to have repelled most of the nebulae to anti- 
thetical positions in celestial space, so that in 
imagination we can picture the universe as a 
huge oblate spheroid, belted with stars at the 
equator, and crowned at the poles with nebu- 
lous clouds. 

“We cannot tell whether this evolution is 
still in progress, but there can be no question 
that the stars are in a state of perpetual mo- 
tion. Radial movement has also been detected 
by means of the spectroscope in some of the 


nebulae, and as the attraction of each sphere 
must react on every member of the universe, it 
seems impossible to imagine a state of absolute 
quiescence in any ponderable body. So far as 
we can judge, the paths which the stars are 
pursuing resemble the apparently irresponsible 
movements of gaseous molecules, and exhibit 
equal diversity both in direction and the speed 
they are traveling. At the same time these 
disorderly motions scarcely seem to harmonize 
with the regular orbits observed among the 
various members of the solar system, and it 
seems difficult to believe that there should be 
law and order in one case and not in the other. 
Indeed, the proper motions of the stars are a 
very perplexing feature of the stellar system, 
and as their movements must be closely con- 
nected with the extent of the universe, it will 
be advizable to briefly consider any evidence 
that has been obtained regarding their paths.” 


Our own sun is considered to be travel- 
ing with his numerous retinue towards a 
point near the bright star Vega, at a speed 
of about fourteen miles per second. This 
is a very moderate velocity compared with 
that of some of the members of the cosmos. 
Capella seems to be receding from us at the 
rate of twenty-one miles per second and 
Aldebaran at about thirty-four miles per 
second. One of the fleetest among the 
known giants of the solar system, or rather, 
to be strictly accurate, of the cosmical sys- 
tem, is Arcturus. It is traveling towards 
the earth at the incredible rate of 257 miles 
per second. Another of these runaway 
stars, probably of much smaller dimensions, 
is invisible to the naked eye. It is known 
as 1830 Groombridge and is moving at a 
rate of 161 miles per second or over 5,000,- 
000,000 miles in a year. 

We are utterly at a loss to know how 
these extraordinary velocities have been 
attained. Gravitation seems to be the only 
explanation, but even that appears totally 
inadequate to account for the swiftness of 
stars of this description. Only when they 
were in the closest proximity would a star 
of any ordinary dimensions be capable of 
imparting to another body a velocity of one 
or two hundred miles per second. In no 
instance does there seem to be any evidence 
of such close approaches among these run- 
aways. 


“Professor Newcomb has calculated that if 
the universe contains 100,000,000 stars, each of 
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them on the average five times larger than our 
sun, and if these giant bodies were scattered 
over a disc having a diameter of 30,000 light- 
years, the combined attraction of this system 
on a body falling towards it from an infinite 
distance, would only be able to impart to the 
latter a velocity of twenty-five miles per 
second. If, then, such a star were approach- 
ing our universe at a greater speed than this, 
its momentum would be sufficient to carry it 
right through the stellar system. 

“At first sight a maximum speed of twenty- 
five miles per second seems a very low esti- 
mate for the total force of the universe, when 
we consider that the earth itself could impart 
a velocity of one-quarter this amount to any 
body falling upon it from an infinite distance. 
If, however, instead of the stellar system we 
imagine a disc 30,000 light-years in diameter, 
filled with matter of such a consistency that its 
mass is equivalent to the total mass of all the 
components of the cosmos, we should find its 
substance to be so diffuse that it would almost 
amount to a vacuum. Since the intensity of 
gravitation varies directly as the mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance, the 
relative density of any celestial body largely 
influences the attractive force which exists 
at its surface. From this cause the weight of 
any object on the planet Saturn would scarcely 
exceed its weight on the earth, as altho the 
total mass of the former planet is ninety-five 
times that of our globe, its density is less than 
one-eighth part volume for volume. The rea- 
son, therefore, for the inability of the universe, 
acting as a whole, to impart a high velocity to 
any outside star, lies in the fact that altho its 
total mass is enormous, the boundaries of the 
system lie at such an immense distance from 
its common center of gravity, that this almost 
nullifies the attractive force derivable from its 
mass aione.” 


The necessity of inventing a medium for 
the conveyance of light and gravitation has 
led to the hypothetical ether. Whether 
this extends beyond the confines of the 
visible universe is impossible to determine 
or even to imagine. It may be that even 
this imponderable substance, which is sup- 
posed to pervade all space, becomes more 
attenuated towards the boundary of the 
stellar system, just as the terrestrial atmos- 
phere grows more rarified with increase of 
distance from the earth. This may be at 
least in part the reason for the decrease 
in the proportion of light from the remotest 
stars. If we pursue this train of thought 
still farther, we can picture a distance so 
great that even the ether has ceased to 
exist. We can try to imagine a perfect 
void incapable of transmitting even gravi- 
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tation or light. If this really be so, other 
universes may exist in juxtaposition to our 
own. Of the presence of these it will be 
impracticable ever to obtain proof unless 
stars can move from one universe to 
another. 

There does not, however, seem to be 
any evidence, either of an infinite universe 
or of external galaxies, whether we con- 
sider the problem from an observational or 
a theoretical point of view. At the same 
time, with an idea of a universe of finite 
dimensions, there is the obvious difficulty 
of the beyond. The truth is that a universe 
of finite proportions is equally difficult to 
realize as one of infinite extent. Perhaps 
the nearest analogy to infinity that we can 
understand lies in our conception of a 
closed curve. It seems easier to imagine 
the endless movement of a sphere in a cir- 
cular path than the case of one traveling in 
a straight line. 


“Possibly this analogy may apply in some 
way to fourth-dimensional space, but the 
manner of its application is certainly not easy 
to understand. If we could imagine that all 
coordinates of time and space were curved; 
and eventually returned to the same point, it 
might bring the ultimate comprehension of this 
subject one degree nearer. What extension of 
our faculties would be required to render its 
conception possible seems hopeless to conjec- 
ture. The intricate mathematical problems of 
the present day would have appeared equally 
impossible to paleolithic man, and a time may 
arrive wherein our descendants will be en- 
dowed with minds as far in advance of our in- 
tellects as the latter are superior to the mental 
capacities of our prehistoric ancestors. 

“Altho at present the conception of this vast 
subject lies utterly beyond the reach of human 
intellect, this should not prevent us from con- 
sidering any evidence that is within our com- 
prehension, more especially since the alterna- 
tives of finity or infinity, being equally incon- 
ceivable, enable us to approach the task in an 
unprejudiced manner. The principal evidence 
of the existence of other universes seems to 
lie in the fact that the proper motions of a 
large number of the stars appear to be beyond 
the gravitative control of our system, and that 
they may eventually pass beyond its confines. 
This supposition is, however, based on the 
hypothesis of a disc-like system of such vast 
dimensions that light would take 30,000 years 
to pass through it. There appears to be no 
valid reason for considering that the space it 
occupies is as large as this, and if the com- 
ponents of the system are closer together, it 
might more than compensate for the fact that 
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the one hundred million stars are on the aver- 
age almost certainly less than five times the 
mass of our sun, which was one of the as- 
sumptions of Professor Newcomb’s calcula- 
tions. Then, too, the probable presence of 
dark bodies would considerably increase the 
attractive power of the universe, so that these 
‘runaway stars may not really be traveling 
sufficiently fast to effect their escape. 

“Before the discovery of the spectroscope, 
some of the nebule were thought to be ex- 
ternal galaxies or star clusters, lying at such 
immense distances as to Be irresolvable into 
individual stars; but many of these have since 
been proved to be gaseous, and the close asso- 
ciation of others with stars which are evi- 
dently within the boundaries of our system, 
has caused the theory of their external posi- 
tion to be generally abandoned; so that this 
argument in support of an infinite universe 
has failed.” 

Recent results of astro-physical research 
certainly seem to accentuate the absence of 
any evidence concerning the existence of 
matter beyond the confines of the visible 
cosmos. It appears more reasonable to 
suppose that at some point in space matter 
actually ceases to exist than to imagine it 
is infinite in amount. If this be the case 
and if it be possible for the ether to ter- 
minate also, the universe must be bounded 
by a perfect void. Could we but conceive 
of a perfect vacuum, of an absolute vacu- 
um, it might enable us to overcome the 
difficulty of the “Beyond,” which is always 
urged against any theory of a finite uni- 
verse. 


THE UNSUSPECTED WONDERS OF SLUMBER 
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“Our terrestrial conception of a void sur- 
rounded by any substance is a break in the 
continuity of matter, and we only think of 
the boundary line where the matter ceases to 
exist, not of the vacuum itself; for we do not 
measure ‘emptiness’ by its own volume, but 
by the space it prevents matter from occu- 
pying. 

“As no substance could be excluded on the 
outside of a boundless void, our methods of 
measurement fail, and we cannot conceive of a 
void surrounding matter. An absence of ether 
would entail a cessation of heat, light, gravi- 
tation, even the very cohesion of individual 
particles of any ponderable body, if the usually 
accepted laws of these phenomena are correct; 
and since inertia is considered by some of our 
leading scientists to be caused by ethereal elec- 
tro magnetic energy, rather than as an inher- 
ent property of matter, motion itself, accord- 
ing to this theory, would become non-existent. 
In relation to a perfect vacuum, without mass, 
and incapable of sustaining motion, there could 
be no question of size, for zero multiplied by 
any number however great will also remain 
zero. In this respect, therefore, finity and in- 
finity are synonymous terms, and a vacuum 
might be a possible boundary to a finite uni- 
verse. 

“There seems, indeed, no reason why we 
should assume that the sidereal system is com- 
posed of limitless worlds; and altho we have 
no evidence at present regarding the extent of 
the luminiferous ether, it would be more con- 
ceivable to suppose that this, too, is limited, 
and that the universe is actually what it ap- 
pears to be, namely, a mighty star cluster of 
finite dimensions floating alone in the sur- 
rounding void.” 


SHOULD WE SLEEP BUT THREE HOURS OUT 
OF THE TWENTY-FOUR? 


EW theories of fatigue dwell 
chiefly upon the idea of sleep 
concentration—an evolution- 
ary tendency to sleep less 
and the possibility of indi- 
vidual recovery in less time 

than is usually spent in bed. Doctor Fred 

W. Eastman, a student of medicine who 

for the past several years has been assist- 

ing Dr. Frederick S. Lee in his experi- 
mental investigation of fatigue, has proved 
the theory of sleep concentration to his 
own Satisfaction. Since last November he 

has seldom slept more than five hours a 

night and many times not more than three. 

During this period he has gained five 








pounds. The procedure was not injurious, 
he says. It is the more remarkable as 
stress of work has made this necessary— 
lectures nine to six, then after dinner four 
hours_for investigation and a few hours 
of study. He takes very little exercize and 
eats four times a day. He does not smoke 
or use any stimulant—not even coffee. 

If cell restoration during sleep is a task 
so relatively small, he writes in The At- 
lantic Monthly, the question arises whether, 
in order to complete this restoration, it is 
necessary for us to spend so much time in 
sleep as we do. Perhaps, on account of 
popular opinion and personal habit, we 
waste much time in this jelly-fish condition 
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that could more profitably be spent in active 
pursuit of our ambitions. The answer, of 
course, depends upon the nature of our 
occupations. If there be much muscular 
effort involved, with a _ correspondingly 
large amount of waste in the cells and 
blood, eight hours or more are probably 
necessary. But if our work is of a seden- 
tary nature and mainly of the brain, there 
is naturally a smaller quantity of accumu- 
lated waste, and less time is required for 
removal. Many are the instances of great 
men, past and present, who have lived 
healthily and worked unceasingly and 
strenuously on only four or five hours of 
sleep or half the laborer’s portion. Surely 
we are not to suppose that these men were 
or are physically cifferent from others, but 
rather that by inclination or necessity they 
have developed a habit of sleeping intensely 
for a short period, instead of lightly for a 
long period, with resulting gain of time 
and efficiency. 

Depth of sleep and degree of restoration, 
says Dr. Eastman, go hand in hand. As 
determined by sounds and by electrical 
stimulation, the first two hours of normal 
sleep are by far the most intense. The 
remaining period is a state very near con- 
sciousness. The mere fact that all through 
this latter period of five or six hours we 
are sensitive to stimuli very many times 
weaker than those necessary to affect us in 
the first two hours, proves a greater, almost 
complete, restoration of sensitiveness, or 
physiological irritability, at the very early 
period of intense sleep. 


“Bearing directly on this point are recent 
reliable experiments, in which exact tests 
were made of muscular strength and other 
conditions, that show that after long loss of 
sleep in man—ninety hours—the amount of 
sleep necessary for complete recovery was 
only from sixteen to thirty-five per cent. of 
that lost. This low figure, altho partly due 
to restoration in waking hours, certainly 
speaks in no hesitating manner for the pos- 
sibilities of sleep-concentration. 

“The above considerations would, there- 
fore, invite us to spend only that time in 
bed in which sleep is deep and dreamless and 
really valuable. If nine or ten hours are 
spent in bed every night, it will be the per- 
sonal experience of most persons, unless they 
have engaged in considerable muscular exer- 
cize previous to sleep, that much of this time 
is spent in getting to sleep, and in repeated 
waking and dozing and dreaming during the 


morning hours. Therefore, about a third of 
the time is wasted, for about this proportion 
of it is spent in an inert condition in the 
morning that is not true sleep in the sense 
that there is necessary repair being made, but 
is merely a condition of suspended animation 
due to lack of sensory stimulation, toward 
which the conditions of the bedroom are so 
favorable, and which we have seen greatly 
aided in producing sleep in the first place. 
That even after a night of most refreshing 
sleep a considerable degree of stimulation is 
necessary to bring one out of the above con- 
dition, is evident from the common experi- 
ence that, even after habit or an alarm has 
caused one to rise, one is still half-asleep, 
We must yawn, rub our eyes, and stretch for 
some time, and are not fully awake until 
after the stimulation of the bath or the morn- 
ing coffee has sufficiently returned the blood 
to our heads. 

“Irregularity of sleep is one of the great- 
est evils of present conditions. Work or 
pleasure demands our attention for several 
nights, and sleep is neglected until exhaus- 
tion compels us to resort to it for recovery. 
But such overstrain, as we shall see more 
clearly later, is laying the foundation for in- 
somnia, with its keen annoyance and grave 
injury. If we concentrate our sleep into 
short and intense periods of strict regularity, 
the results will in every way be more satis- 
factory. Just as resistance to muscie-fatig, 
which is due to the same products as sleep, 
is established by short regular periods of in- 
tense exercize alternating with complete rest, 
which break down the cells of the muscle to 
an extreme degree and rebuild them in a 
manner increasingly better adapted to resist 
these toxic waste products, so a resistance to 
sleep, or the extreme effect of the same prod- 
ucts on brain-cells, is also established by pe- 
riods of intense activity and complete re- 
pose. Exact experiments have often shown 
that artificial increase of oxygen before and 
during athletic activity greatly increases 
efficiency, and that proper regard for diet 
also wonderfully improves physical endur- 
ance. Hence a vigilance with regard to san- 
itary conditions and maintenance of the most 
complete health will greatly facilitate resist- 
ance to sleep and also its concentration.” 


Just as the intensity of our every-day 
muscular movements is a matter of per- 
sonal habit and environment, so is the in- 
tensity of sleep subject to the same influ- 
ences, and it results in corresponding indi- 
vidual efficiency. Thus the savage, with 
his lack of interests and through the great 
activity impozed by the harder fight for 
survival among civilized people, sleeps 
much and often. 
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THE CHIROGRAPHY 


OF A MOOD 


HANDWRITING AS A REVELATION OF THE 
EMOTIONS 


MOST extraordinary exam- 
ple of the extent to which a 
person’s handwriting corre- 
sponds not only to his gen- 
eral character, but to actual 
temporary states of mind is 
presented, The Scientific American says, by 
a number of specimens of chirography ob- 


FIGURE ONE 
Impersonating a happy-go-lucky young spendthrift. 


tained from hypnotized media. -It is found 
that such persons display with surprizing 
force the characterisics of the subjects they 


FIGURE THREE 
The same medium acting the twelve-year-old schoolboy. 


are impersonating. It may seem at first 
sight almost incredible that this should be 
the case. Yet, when we consider the sci- 


entific explanation of the phenomenon of 
character manifestation in the handwriting, 
we find that this behavior of hypnotized 
persons is only what we should expect. 
According to the modern view, the vari- 
ous peculiarities presented by a person’s 
handwriting are only special instances of 
similar peculiarities exhibited in all ges- 
tures and movements. It is found that 
certain states of mind and certain moods 
are accompanied by certain types of ges- 
tures and movements. Thus, for instance, 
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FIGURE TWO 


Natural signature of medium subsequently hypnotized 
to impersonate various characters. 


a person in a cheerful and energetic mood, 
or a person who habitually entertains that 
state of mind, tends to make use of up- 
wardly directed gestures. A person of the 
melancholy type displays the opposite tend- 
ency. This shows itself very clearly in the 
handwriting. 


“As is well known to all who have studied 
the matter, the handwriting of a person in a 
state of depression betrays his condition by 
the downward inclination of the words, and 
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FIGURE FOUR 


Impersonating a seventy-year-old widower lately bereft. 
Note the downward slope of the words and lines 
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sometimes of the lines. Some very extreme 
cases of this kind are known to the writer. 
On the other hand, persons of energetic, 


cheerful and ambitious temperament tend 
to give an upward slope to their words and 
lines. From the explanation which has been 
given above, it is perfectly evident that the 
cause of a person’s mood is immaterial in 
this matter, so that we should only expect 
that a hypnotized person will show in his 
writing the characteristics of the subject 
which it has been suggested to him to imper- 
sonate. Some very interesting examples of 
this kind are shown herewith. Fig. 2 shows 
the natural signature of a certain medium. 
Fig. 1 shows him impersonating a happy-go- 
lucky young spendthrift. Notice the unnec- 
essarily extended terminations of the final 
letters. The handwriting in Fig. 3 is that of 
the same subject, this time impersonating a 
twelve-year-old schoolboy. The fourth illus- 
tration shows the same subject impersonating 
an old man, seventy years old, who had just 
lost his wife. Note the downward slope of 
the words and lines. In Fig. 5 is shown the 
result of the same subject having suggested 
to him the impersonation of a young girl full 
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FIGURE FIVE 
Impersonating a young girl full of life. 


of life. Note here again the long-extended 
terminal letters, a sign of a certain dash and 
freedom from care and a tendency to spend 
somewhat lavishly. The sixth illustration is 
remarkable. Here the subject is impersonat- 
ing Napoleon. Note the large letters and the 
long sweep of the end of the initial ‘N’—an 
indication of determination and energy.” 


Another example is shown in Figure 7. 
Here the medium successfully imperson- 
ates a pupil of the primary grades, a girl 
of thirteen, Professor H. A. Schwarz and 
the Anarchist Miller. The writing in 
each case is exceedingly characteristic. 
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FIGURE SIX 
How the medium felt as Napoleon I. 
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Examples might be multiplied, but 
enough has been shown to make it clear 
that a person’s handwriting not only dis- 
clozes his natural character, but that the 
handwriting is influenced even by the 
temporary emotional moods in a manner 
which gives to the careful observer un- 
mistakable clues to the writer’s frame of 
mind. 

It does not necessarily follow that char- 
acter is indicated invariably in handwrit- 
ing. But it seems true that handwriting 
is a guide to the emotional state of the 
writer at the time the epistle was penned. 
A young lady protesting her affection in a 
love letter can be tested from the stand- 
point of her sincerity in a very simple 
fashion, therefore. 
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FIGURE SEVEN 
Hypnotized medium signature impersonating different 
characters. 
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WILL OUR FAITH IN THE SOUL SAVE 


gOULS are out of fashion, de- 
clared the late William James 
at Oxford, four years ago. 
Even in the year 1874 Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in giving his 
presidential address before 
the British Association, made an inquest 
into the death of animism and held a 
funeral oration over its corpse; and the 
cultured public was well prepared by the 
Darwinian theory to bid it a regretful fare- 
well. But now William McDougall, the 
eminent psychologist and philosopher of 
Oxford, is making the attempt to bring the 
soul again into fashion, declaring not only 
that it is not a thing of the past but that, 
if society is to survive, it must free itself 
from the clutches of a mechanistic material- 
ism and return to a sound conviction of a 
life after the grave. In a newly published 
“history and defense of animism’”* he points 
out the fallacies of those who have rejected 
the soul from the realm of science and 
philosophy; attempts to show that the 
arguments against animism do not logically 
necessitate its rejection; points out the in- 
adequacy of the principles of mechanism to 
explain the facts of general physiology, of 
human behavior, and psychology; and 
finally indicates a novel view of ihe nature 
of the soul “in harmony with all the facts 
established by empirical science.” 

The belief in the soul and in a life be- 
yond the grave is essential to the future of 
religion and civilization, declares the Ox- 
ford philosopher. “I believe that if science 
should continue to maintain the mechanistic 
dogma, and consequently to repudiate an- 
imism, the belief in any form of life after 
the death of the body will continue rapidly 
to decline among all civilized people, and 
will, before many generations have passed 
away, become a negligible quantity.” But 
Professor MacDougall claims the utmost 
impartiality in his discussions, realizing as 











*Mrinp anv Bony. By William McDougall, M.B. 
The Macmillan Company. 








CIVILIZATION? 


he does that “to many minds it must appear 
nothing short of a scandal that anyone oc- 
cupying a position in an academy of learn- 
ing, other than a Roman Catholic seminary, 
should in this twentieth century defend the 
world-old notion of the soul of man.” He 
admits that most, of those who have de- 
fended animism have been moved by a de- 
sire to support religious doctrines which 
they have embraced on_ non-scientific 
grounds. He disclaims any similar bias. 


“For I lay claim to no religious convic- 
tions; I am not aware of any strong desire 
for any continuance of my personality after 
death; and I could accept with equanimity a 
thoro-going materialism, if it seemed to me 
the inevitable outcome of a dispassionate and 
critical reflection. Nevertheless, I am in 
sympathy with the religious attitude toward 
life; and I should welcome the establish- 
ment of sure empirical foundations for the 
belief that human personality is not wholly 
destroyed by death. For...I judge that 
this belief can only be kept alive if a proof 
of it, or at least a presumption in favor of it, 
can be furnished by the methods of empirical 
science. And it seems to me highly probable 
that the passing away of this belief would 
be highly calamitous for our civilization. For 
every vigorous nation seems to have possessed 
this belief, and the loss of it has accompanied 
the decay of national vigor in many instances. 

“Apart from any hope of rewards or fear 
of punishment after death, the belief must 
have, it seems to me, a moralizing influence 
upon our thought and conduct that we can ill 
dispense with. The admirable Stoic attitude 
of a Marcus Aurelius or a Huxley may suf- 
fice for those who rise to it in the moral 
environment created by civilizations based 
upon a belief in a future life and upon other 
positive religious beliefs; but I gravely doubt 
whether whole nations could rise to the level 
of an austere morality, or even maintain a 
decent working standard of conduct, after 
losing those beliefs. A proof that our life 
does not end with the grave, even tho we 
know nothing of the nature of the life be- 
yond the grave, would justify the belief that 
we have our share in a larger scheme of 
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things than the universe described by physic- 
al science; and this conviction must add dig- 
nity, seriousness and significance to our lives, 
and must throw a great weight into the scale 
against the dangers that threaten every ad- 
vanced civilization. While, then, I should pre- 
fer for myself a confident anticipation of total 
extinction at death to a belief that I must 
venture anew upon a life of whose nature and 
conditions we have no knowledge, I desire, 
on impersonal grounds, to see the world-old 
belief in a future life established on scientific 
grounds.” 


If the theory of animism cannot be veri- 
fied by the data furnished by the results 
of “psychical research,” declares Professor 
McDougall, at least the data of investiga- 
tors has established the occurrence of 
phenomena that are incompatible with the 
mechanistic assumption. Referring to the 
phenomena of telepathy, he asserts: 


“T cannot attempt to present here the evi- 
dence for the reality of telepathy. It must 
suffice to say that it is of such a nature as to 
compel the assent of any competent person 
who studies it impartially. Now, so long as 
we consider only the evidence of telepathy 
between persons at no great distance from one 
another, it is possible to make the facts ap- 
pear compatible with the mechanistic assump- 
tion by uttering the blessed word ‘brain- 
waves.’ But the strain upon the mechanistic 
assumption becomes insupportable by it when 
we consider the following facts: Minute 
studies of automatic writings, and especially 
those recently reported under the head of 
‘cross-correspondences,’ have shown that such 
writings frequently reveal knowledge of facts 
which could not have been acquired by the 
writer by normal means, and could not have 
been telepathically communicated from any 
living person in the neighborhood of the 
writer. In short, the evidence is such that 
the keenest adverse critics of the view which 
sees in these writings the expression of the 
surviving personalities of deceased persons 
are driven to postulate as the only possible 
alternative explanation of some of them the 
direct communication of complex and subtle 
thoughts between persons separated by hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles, thoughts 
of which neither is conscious or has been 
conscious at any time, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. There is good evidence also that in 
some cases three persons widely separated in 
space have taken part in expressing by auto- 
matic writing a single thought. Unless, then, 
we are prepared to adopt the supposition of a 
senseless and motiveless conspiracy among a 
number of persons who have shown them- 
selves to be perfectly upright and earnest in 


every other relation, we must recognize that 
we stand before the dilemma—survival or 
telepathy of this far-reaching kind. The ac- 
ceptance of either horn of the dilemma is 
fatal to the mechanistic scheme of things. 
For, even if the hypothesis of ‘“brain-waves’ 
be regarded as affording a possible explana- 
tion of simple telepathic communication at 
short range, it becomes wholly incredible if it 
is suggested as an explanation of the coopera- 
tion of widely separated automatic writers 
in the expression of one thought. This, then, 
is the principal importance I attach to the 
results hitherto achieved by ‘psychical re- 
search,’ namely, I regard the research as hav- 
ing established the occurrence of phenomena 
which cannot be reconciled with the mecha- 
nistic scheme of things; and I adduce the 
results here in order to add them to the great 
mass of evidence to the same effect set forth 
in the foregoing chapters.” 


McDougall’s conception of the soul dif- 
fers greatly from those of other champions 
of the unpopular cause of animism, among 
whom he names Fechner, R. H. Lotze (the 
most brilliant and thoro-going modern de- 
fender of animism), Henri Bergson, F. C. 
S. Schiller and the late William James. 


“We may describe the soul as a sum of 
enduring capacities for thoughts, feelings, and 
efforts of determinate kinds. Since the word 
substance retains the flavor of so many con- 
troversial doctrines, we shall do well to avoid 
it as the name of any such sum of enduring 
capacities, and to use instead the word thing 
or being. We may then describe the soul as 
a being that possesses, or is, the sum of 
definite capacities for psychical activity, and 
psycho-physical interaction, of which the most 
fundamental are (1) the capacity of pro- 
ducing, in response to certain physical stimuli 
(the sensory processes of the brain), the 
whole range of sensation qualities in their 
whole range of intensities; (2) the capacity 
of responding to certain sensation-complexes 
with the production of meanings as, for ex- 
ample, spatial meanings; (3) the capacity of 
responding to these sensations and these mean- 
ings with feeling and conation or effort, 
under the spur of which further meanings 
may be brought to consciousness in accord- 
ance with the laws of reproduction of similars 
and of reason; (4) the capacity of reacting 
upon the brain-processes to modify their 
course in a way which we cannot clearly de- 
fine, but which we may provisionally conceive 
as a processs of guidance by which streams of 
nervous energy may be concentrated in a way 
that antagonizes the tendency of-all physical 
energy to dissipation and degradation. ... 

“Rather than say that the soul is a thinking 
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being, we must then say that it is a being 
capable of being stimulated to conscious activ- 
ities through the agency of the body or brain 
with which it stands in relations of recipro- 
cal influence. 

“Further, we must maintain that the soul is 
in some sense a unitary being or entity dis- 
tinct from all others; for we found that promi- 
nent among the facts which compel us to ac- 
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cept the animistic hypothesis are the facts 
of psychical individuality, the fact of con- 
sciousness, and all the facts summed up in the 
phraze ‘the unity of consciousness.’ We found 
that these facts remained absolutely unintel- 
ligible, unless we postulated some ground of 
this unity and coherence and separateness of 
individual streams of consciousness, some 
ground other than the bodily organization.” 


SYNDICALISM: A WORKING ETHICS FOR 
BARBARIANS 


SN HIS “Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings expresses a_ fear 
that modern society may be 
overwhelmed by the proleta- 
rian elements it has bred. Is 
his pessimistic prophecy destined to be ful- 
filled? The movement, or social philosophy, 
known as Syndicalism, which issues from 
France and has found its most dramatic ex- 
pression in America in the recent Lawrence 
strike, suggests in some minds an affirmative 
answer to this question. Compared with it, 
Socialism takes on the aspect of a Sunday- 
school convention, and even Anarchistic 
theories seem trivial. For Syndicalism is a 
working ethics for barbarians; it glories in 
the outbreaks of violence on the part of 
the proletariat. It does not aim merely to 
destroy the State and modern society, as do 
some of the more radical of the Socialistic 
theories; more immediately, it aims at the 
active and real destruction of the very idea 
of the State. If its followers do not think 
of assassinating kings and aristocrats, it is 
not because of moral reasons; it is because 
they are firmly convinced that kings and 
aristocrats are of no importance; it is use- 
less to waste one’s time with them. These 
are but a few of the revelations of Syndic- 
alism that have been made by its own phi- 
losophers—Georges Sorel, Ed. Berth, Emile 
Pouget, Victor Griffuelhes, Antonio La- 
briola and others. 

Most brilliant among the theorists of the 
Syndicalist movement is M. Georges Sorel, 
“the metaphysician of violence,” “the new 
Hume who has awakened the Socialists 
from their dogmatic slumber,” as he is 
called. Original and irritating, he takes a 
sort of ferocious joy in bursting balloons 
of all sorts and smashing the idols which 
our intellectual education has set up for 





us to admire. But the real pioneer of 
present-day Syndicalism, the man who in- 
fuzed into the French labor organizations, 
or syndicates (now embodied in the Con- 
fédération générale du travail), the revo- 
lutionary and Anarchistic spirit, was Fer- 
nand Pelloutier. It was due to the efforts 
of Pelloutier, declares Sorel in his book, 
“Reflections on Violence,” that the An- 
archists were induced to harness and or- 
ganize their revolutionary activity in the 
French syndicates. In his “Letter to the 
Anarchists,” Pelloutier himself defined his 
aim this: 


“Our position in the Socialist world is as 
follows: Exiled from the ‘Party’ because, 
altho no less revolutionary than Vaillant and 
Guesde and quite as resolutely partisans for 
the suppression of private property, we are 
something more than they are—rebels every 
hour; men really without a God, without 
masters, without a country; irreconcilable 
enemies of all despotism, whether moral or 
material, individual or collective, that is to 
say, equally opposed to laws and to dictator- 
ships (including that of the proletariat); and 
passionate believers in self-culture. 

“Welcomed, on the other hand, because of 
these very sentiments, by the industrial 
unions, we have devoted ourselves to indus- 
trial work, free from personal ambition, 
working with all our might, and ready to 
give up our bodies on any battlefield; and, 
after fighting the police and baffling the 
army, again impassively taking up the ob- 
scure but fruitful work of the syndicate. 

“Well, let us try to maintain this position. 
Let those of us who, like the collectivists, 
look at the syndical movement with un- 
sympathetic eyes, learn to respect it; and let 
those of us who believe in the revolutionary 
mission of the enlightened proletariat, pur- 
sue, more actively, more methodically, and 
more obstinately than ever the work of moral, 
administrative, and technical education neces- 
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THE PIONEER OF SYNDICALISM 


Fernand Pelloutier is credited with having done 
more than any other one man to infuze into the 
French labor organizations the revolutionary spirit 
of Syndicalism. 


sary to render possible the realization of a 
society of free men. 

“I am not proposing, you see, any new 
method, nor asking for a unanimous assent 
to this method. All I believe is that, in the 
first place, in order to hasten ‘the social revo- 
lution’ and to enable the proletariat to derive 
all the desirable profit from it, not only 
should we preach to the four corners of the 
horizon the government of self by one’s self, 
but, in addition, experimentally prove to the 
working class, in the heart of its own insti- 
tutions, that such a government is possible. 
It is our duty, moreover, to arm the work- 
ers, by teaching the necessity for revolution, 
against the enervating suggestions of capi- 
talism. 

“For several years the syndicates have had 
a high and noble ambition. They believe that 
they have a social duty to fulfill, and instead 
of considering themselves only as instruments 
in the economic field, or simply as a part of 
the revolutionary army, they have attempted, 
in addition, to sow the germ of free groups 
of producers in a capitalistic society, thus 
preparing the way for the realization of our 
Anarchistic and Communistic conceptions. 
Should we then, by refusing to cooperate in 
their work, run the risk of allowing them to 
be discouraged and throw themselves back, 
perhaps, into the arms of the politicians?” 


This appeal to French Anarchists of the 
militant type to merge their spirit of rebel- 
lion with that of the syndicates will some day 
be looked upon, declares Sorel, as one of 
the most important historical documents of 
modern times. For Pelloutier, according to 
Victor Dave (in “Portraits of Yesterday’’), 
was the inspiration of the essential and 
primordial idea of revolutionary Syndical- 
ism—the idea that the State can be of no 
use to Labor, that essentially and intention- 
ally the State is a tool of the ruling class; 
and that consequently the triumph of the 
working class can be realized only by the 
destruction of the State, by its decompo- 
sition or reabsorption into the body of labor 
organizations. Thus, the syndicates or con- 
federation become a standing army inimi- 
cal to the State, yet constantly within the 
confines of the State. An adverse critic has 
likened the movement to the Camorra. 

The entrance of the Anarchists into the 
ranks of the Syndicalists, says Sorel, makes 
the “social war” a reality instead of a mere 
grandiloquent malediction against the capi- 
talist class. He continues: 


“Historians will some day see, in this en- 
trance of the Anarchists into the syndicates, 
one of the greatest events that have happened 
in our time; and then the name of my friend 
Pelloutier will be known, as it merits to be. 

“Anarchistic writers who remained faith- 
ful to their old revolutionary literature do 
not seem to have regarded with favor the 
passage of their friends into the syndicates; 
their attitude shows us that the Anarchists 
who became Syndicalists were men of true 
originality and did not apply theories which 
had been manufactured by cloistered philos- 
ophers. Above everything else, they taught 
the workers that it was not r-cessary to 
blush over violent actions. Until then, 
they had tried, in the Socialist world, to 
minimize or to excuse the violence of 
strikers; the new Syndicalists looked upon 
these acts of violence as the normal mani- 
festations of the class war. Their revolution- 
ary temperament led them to this concep- 
tion; for it would be a great error to sup- 
pose that the former Anarchists brought into 
these labor associations ideas relative to pro- 
paganda by direct action. 

“Revolutionary Syndicalism is not, as 
many persons seem to think, a first confused 
form of the labor movement, an error of 
youth, sure to be outgrown in the long run. 
It is, on the contrary, an attitude inspired by 
men who come in time to steer the syndicates 
out of the path of bourgeois conceptions. 
One might thus compare it to the Reforma- 
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THE MENACE OF SYNDICALISM 


tion which wanted to. prevent Christianity 
from passing under the influence of the 
humanists; and, like the Reformation, revo- 
lutionary Syndicalism might fail, if it should 
happen to lose the sense of its originality. 
This is what gives so much interest to inves- 
tigations into proletarian violence.” 


Whether we approve of or condemn the 
direct and revolutionary methods of the 
Syndicalists, argues Sorel, Syndicalism has 
come to stay. “There are profound reasons 
which assure it a serious popularity, even 
if there were not so many examples to illus- 
trate its tremendous efficacy. It is the great 
social fact of the hour, and we must seek 
to understand its bearing.” Proletarian 
violence, as Sorel sees it, is the “spontane- 
ous gesture” of the working-class, express- 
ive of its power. It is this power the 
Syndicalist attempts to bring into conscious- 
ness. It is not a thing to be ashamed of. 
“If Socialism perishes,” declares Sorel, “it 
will be because it is ashamed of its own 
barbarism. Syndicalists, he adds, might 
learn much frem the methods employed by 
an American captain of industry.” They 
need some of his indomitable energy, his 
daring based on a just appreciation of his 
own power, his cold calculation of interests, 
which are the qualities of great generals 
and great capitalists.” 

According to a writer in The Agitator 
(Lakebay, Wash.), Syndicalism is a power 
which, if once realized, will envelop the 
world in its shadow. 


“The Syndicalists are out for plunder and 
respect nothing their enemies venerate. You 
may talk to them of country, of duty, of law 
and order, and they will only shrug their 
shoulders at these words, which have no mean- 
ing to them. ... But among themselves they 
maintain strict discipline. 

“What is especially alarming about Syn- 
dicalism is that it has appeared and suddenly 
manifested itself in the same manner as has 
done every new force in history. Whether 
we think of foreign conquerors, as when the 
Normans invaded England under William the 
Conqueror, or the Manchus invaded China, 
or of the time when the Third Estate over- 
threw the power of the clergy and nobility 
in France, the process has ever been the 
same. It has been the assailants, reckless and 
fully conscious of their power, who have de- 
scended upon those in possession, measured 
the force of resistance and taken from them 
what they were no longer able to defend. 

“Tt is a fight in which the one who is at- 
tacked has everything at stake and in which 
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defeat means absolute annihilation, physically 
and morally. Those who make the attack 
are absolutely devoid of the inherited, almost 
sacred, respect for existing institutions, which 
are the most efficient bulwarks of existing 
society. The most sacred symbols, formulas, 
rites and sentiments are ridiculed and thrown 
over by the assailants. They do not under- 
stand them and merely laugh at them. In 
Rome, they pull the beards of the senators 
sitting in their chairs of office; they invade 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi; they upset 
the altars, break the statues of the gods, and 
take possession of the treasuries. In Jeru- 
salem they invade the most holy parts of the 
temple, to which only the High Priest has 
access; they gallop on horseback through the 
church of Sophia and tie their horses to the 
altars, like a roaring, overflowing torrent; 
they rush into the Tuileries, and in their rags, 
dirty, unkempt, they seat themselves un- 
abashed upon the golden throne of King Louis 
Philippe. 

“All old sense of value is upset and the 
new masters establish their own way of val- 
uation according to their own ideas. Such 
is the relation of Syndicalism toward the 
State and Society of the present day.” 


In America, the Syndicalist spirit finds 
expression in the “Industrial Workers of 
the World,” an organization started in Chi- 
cago seven years ago by W. D. Haywood, 
Thomas J. Hagerty (a former Roman 
Catholic priest), Daniel De Leon, Eugene 
V. Debs, and other Socialists, Anarchists 
and Trade-Unionists. “It is the business 
of every American Citizen,” says Charles 
Willis Thompson, in the New York Times, 
“to acquaint himself fully with what this 
organization aims at, and what it stands 
for. For the I. W. W. is the most serious 
menace the present system of society has 
ever been called upon to face.” Mr. 
Thompson goes on to recount the various 
labor and “free speech” struggles in which 
the I. W. W. has taken part, in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Goldfield, Nev., Missoula, 
Mont.;-Spokane, Wash., Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
Fresno, Cal., McKees Rocks, Pa., and 
other towns and cities. The last encounter 
with the authorities has taken place, with 
many sensational developments, at San 
Diego, Cal. Mr. Thompson says: 


“Let us all get acquainted with the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World without loss of 
time. We are going to hear more and more 
of it as time goes on, and it is just as well 
to make its acquaintance now as_ later. 
Since Camille Desmoulins climbed on that 
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table in the Palais Royal in 1789 and un- 
loosed the French Revolution, there has been 


no movement about which it behooved con- 
servative citizens to be more thoughtful.” 





vd THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA? 


SN A recent visit to this coun- 
try, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
pastor of the City Temple, 
London, was chiefly im- 
pressed by the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
“When I was in America nine years ago,” 
he says, “I noticed that Roman Catholicism 
enjoyed a much greater amount of consid- 
eration than it was accustomed to in Great 
Britain; but in the intervening period it 
seems to have gained enormously in Amer- 
ica, so much so that evidences of its power 
confront one on every hand. This is a 
thing that seems to need accounting for.” 

The evidences of Roman Catholic growth 
of which Mr. Campbell speaks, and of the 
apprehension aroused by it, have been em- 
phasized during the past few weeks in 
many ways, and chiefly in the formation of 
a society called “The Guardians of Lib- 
erty.” This new organization is supported 
by Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Major- 
Gen. D. E. Sickles, Rear Admiral G. W. 
Baird and former Congressman Charles D. 
Haines, of New York, and issues the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles: 





“First—We unite as a non-sectarian, non- 
partisan moral force to promote pure patriot- 
ism and a sacred regard for the welfare of 
our country. It is our belief that every citi- 
zen should hold sacred his civil duties and 
responsibilities, and it is our desire and pur- 
pose that every office of the nation, state and 
municipality shall be held by men of ability, 
integrity and true patriotism. We hold that 
no citizen is a true patriot who owes superior 
temporal allegiance to any power above that 
of his obligation to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Second—As the fathers established, so are 
we resolved to maintain the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

“Third—We deny the right of any political 
or ecclesiastical organization to manipulate or 
control the sovereign citizenship of our people, 
or to dispose of their rights and privileges for 
political office or power, and we are deter- 
mined that every citizen shall exercize those 
rights and privileges unmolested, answerable 
only to his conscience and to his God. 

“Fourth—We unite to protect and preserve 
the free institutions of our country, especially 
our public educational system, against any for- 


eign or menacing influence, and we particu- 
larly protest against the diversion of any pub- 
lic funds or lands to any religious purpose 
whatever.” 


The “Guardians of Liberty” represent, in 
Cardinal Gibbons’s eyes, nothing more than 
“an attempt to revive the bigotry of the 
A. P. A.” Taken in conjunction with the 
popular ovations that greeted the new 
American Cardinals, Farley and O’Connell, 
on their return from Rome; the interest 
manifested in the sermons and lectures of 
Father Bernard Vaughan and Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson, the latter the son of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury; the conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism of Mrs. Henry 
W. Taft and other leaders of thought and 
of society,—it has a real significance. Mr. 
Haines, in explaining the purposes of the 
organization, says: 


“Cardinal Gibbons is mistaken in his state- 
ment that the order is an attempt to revive 
bigotry, yet if he and others so comprehend 
our declaration of principles then we proudly 
proclaim ourselves bigots in fact as well as 
in faithh We are of the blood that takes 
pride in our American citizenship. We do 
not assail any fraternal organization, yet we 
are alive to the fact that the Masonic and 
other orders have by scurrilous methods been 
and are still being secretly, energetically and 
persistently attacked while no protest has been 
entered against the secret military order 
known as the Knights of Columbus.” 


The organization of the “Guardians of 
Liberty” is clearly one of many efforts now 
being made in America to ward off what is 
regarded by some as the Roman Catholic 
“peril.” It gives corporate expression to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of ‘last year viewing “with serious 
concern the growth and pernicious activity” 
of Roman Catholicism, and deploring “the 
apathy of all public men concerning this 
menace.” Papers in various parts of the 
country are devoting themselves to anti- 
Catholic propaganda. The latest and most 
vigorous of these is The Menace (Aurora, 
Mo.), which claims a circulation of 60,000. 
Thomas E. Watson, the brilliant, eccentric 
Populist leader, is running in Watson’s 
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Magazine (Thomson, Ga.) a series of arti- 
cles headed: “The Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy, the Deadliest Menace to our Liber- 
ties and our Civilization.” The Protestant 
Magazine and Liberty are carrying on a 
campaign from Washington, D. C. Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian journals confess themselves perturbed 
by increasing Roman Catholic strength. 

While, as a general thing, observes a 
writer in the Philadelphia Presbyterian, 
churches are not called on to interfere with 
each others’ affairs, there are questions that 
affect all Christian bodies. Just now, he 
continues, the pressure and demands of 
Roman Catholicism concern all Protestants. 
He cites a dictum of Archbishop Ireland to 
the effect that the Church can never come 
into its own until there are more Roman 
Catholics in Congress. He says: “With 
President after President distributing offices 
right and left to the Roman Catholic Church, 
with an ex-President proclaiming openly 
that there is no reason why we should 
not have a Roman Catholic President, 
with both great political parties work- 
ing on the same line for votes, we cannot 
wonder that the Roman body looks to the 
time when they will control both the secu- 
lar and the religious affairs of the nation.” 
All their organizations, he tries to show, 
are combining to this end. “In several 
States they have succeeded in making a 
new holiday in honor of Columbus. They 
are now trying to make it (and, it is said, 
St. Patrick’s Day) national holidays.” Of 
nine judges in the sturdy old Puritan State 
of Massachusetts, “eight are said to be 
Romanists.” For years there has been a 
growing movement in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to throw out the term Prot- 
estant from its title, and to adopt the 
name, “American Catholic Church.” Bishop 
Greer, of New York, has lately remarked: 
“Rather than be an Episcopalian, as some 
of the members of my church understand 
it, I would become a Roman Catholic: I 
am closer to that faith than I am to theirs.” 
On all of this, the Presbytcrian writer com- 
ments: 


“It is an interesting question. what are the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches going 
to do with this movement? Is our Protestant- 
ism a failure, as some Protestants, as well as 
Romanists, claim? We are in the rapids. Is 
our salvation to be by going over Niagara 
into the maelstrom of Rome? 
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THE NEW APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mgr. John Bonzano surrenders the rectorship of 


Propagation of Faith in 
what is now the 
country in the 


the Congregation for the 
Rome to represent his Church in 
fourth strongest Roman Catholic 
world. 


“After all, back of this whole anti-Protes- 
tant movement lies the great question of the 
Reformation. How shall man stand right 
with God? Is Justification by faith in Christ 
alone the single condition of eternal life, or 
are human priests and sacerdotal rites essen- 
tial to our hope of heaven? 

“Tf we—Protestants of every name—are to 
held our heritage, is not the great struggle of 
the Reformation to be fought over again?” 


So level-headed a paper as Zion’s Herald, 
New England’s Methodist weekiy, believes 
that “Rome is determined to conquer in 
the United States”; but The Presbyterian 
editorially expresses its conviction that the 
spirit of liberty and tolerance is too strong- 
ly entrenched in our American life to allow 
such a conquest. “If Protestantism,” the 
latter paper argues, “will bestir itself and 
rise to its true self, it can neither be up- 
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rooted nor conquered.” To quote further: 


“The great difficulty is that while Catholi- 
cism has stuck to its position with definiteness 
and determination, Protestantism has been 
wool-gathering in the fields of speculation. 
It has lost its old-time vigor and message, 
and may therefore become a prey to any ism. 
The only thing which will maintain Protestant- 
ism is a return to the message of the gospel 
and its liberty. Liberalism is the greatest foe 
to Protestantism, and the real spy of all other 
isms. 

“If Protestants stand true to their position, 
any attempt of Catholicism to subdue this 
land will be met by such reaction as will re- 
peat Catholic experience in other nations.” 


But if liberalism is sapping Protestant- 
ism, it is proving equaily troublesome to 
Roman Catholicism. Recent investigations 
show that Roman Catholics of the second 
generation are apt to become slack. Some 
Roman Catholics attend Protestant services 
freely. Hard and fast lines between the 
priests and the clergy are breaking down. 
These and similar facts lead a writer in 


the Boston Congregationalist to the conclu- 
sion: 


“Without giving the question undue weight, 
it is only necessary to note that the Roman 
Church is outnumbered by both the Methodist 
and the Baptist communions; but the real 
safety of the United States lies not in the 
preaching of Puritanism, not in a ceaseless 
watch on these unhappy men who are forced 
to drag red petticoats around the streets and 
look as out of date as they comically look—a 
man must be exceedingly handsome and slim 
to bear the outré toggery—but in the inner 
broadening and modernizing that is silently 
transmuting the whole sect from one end of 
the land to the other.” 


The present strength of the Roman 
Catholic membership in the United States, 
according to the 1912 edition of “The 
Official Catholic Directory” (just published 
by J. P. Kennedy & Sons), is 15,015,569. 
This shows a gain of 396,808 in one year 
and of 4,038,812 in ten years. During the 
last twenty years the number of Roman 
Catholics in this country has doubled. 





HOW THE NEW WORLD FREED THE OLD 


HAT virginal and savage 
America helped to break up 
medieval traditions and to 
foster the spirit of intellec- 
tual emancipation which cul- 
minated in the French Rev- 

olution and in modern civilization, is the 

fascinating thesis worked out by Gilbert 

Chinard, of Brown University, in a study 

of “American Exoticism in French Litera- 

ture” (just published by Hachette in Paris). 

We have not sufficiently realized, says M. 

Chinard, what the discoveries of Columbus 

and his kind meant to their contemporaries. 

Explorers sailed the seas in search of a 

fabulous Cathay, and found instead, or 

imagined that they found, men who lived 
without kings, without religion, without 
laws, without social organization of any 
kind, and who seemed only the happier be- 
cause of this. The reports they brought 
worked like a ferment in the minds of 
the people. The foundation was laid for 
our modern “anarchy” in social and polit- 
ical ideas. Even yet, M. Chinard intimates, 

Europe has not recovered from the shock 

it then received. The writer goes on to 

define the exact sense in which he feels 
that the New World freed the Old: 


“The most immediate result of these dis- 
coveries, curiously enough, was a weakening 
of the religious dogma—the religious idea— 
and the substitution of deism in place of a 
narrow and formal cult. Instead of an anthro- 
pomorphic God, the master of the house who 
watched over his servants, was adopted the 
conception of a Creator who, having first 
set the Universe in motion, had taken refuge 
in the immensity of Space and no longer 
bothered about his creation. Corresponding 
to the weakening of the religious dogma was 
the weakening of dogmatism in morals. It 
was by no means in vain that the universe 
was surveyed and that it was learned that 
vices often became virtues when one traveled 
a certain number of miles. Conventional mo- 
rality, which until then had been considered 
intangible, could no longer retain the same 
solidity for a man who had studied the 
Chinese, the Persians—or even the Canni- 
ae 

“As a result of the discovery of Columbus, 
it was found out that certain tribes were exist- 
ing who lived happily without knowing any- 
thing of civilization. Except in the reveries 
of a few poets, the Middle Ages had been 
unable to conceive that there might be numer- 
ous peoples living on a broad continent, with 
customs and manners differing in every detail 
from their own. ... People were forced to 
admit that the golden age had not entirely 
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disappeared from the face of the earth, that 
not so very far away, scarcely twenty days 
from Europe, there were races who lived 
without kings, without religion, without laws, 
without social organization of any kind, and 
who only seemed the happier for it. It took 
a long time to admit the reality of a fact 
which upset all the political and social notions 
of Europe, and even after Montaigne (who 
defended the Indians) it was admitted only 
with difficulty as a strange paradox. But 
from this date, one can see this destructive 
idea secretly digging its mine during the two 
centuries following, spreading out its subter- 
ranean vaults, until the day comes when with 
Rousseau it becomes dominant, and, after 
causing the Revolution, becomes our modern 
anarchy.” 


It is not relevant, says M. Chinard, to 
attempt to find out what truth there was 
in any of the diverse and contradictory 
opinions that were held in regard to the 
American savages. The discovery of the 
New World kindled the imagination of 
Europe. At a single blow the entire struc- 
ture of the old cosmographies and the 
wisdom of the church fathers were wiped 
away. It had been heresy even to believe 
in the existence of the Antipodes. Their 
existence was proved in irrefutable fashion. 
New visions were presented -to science. 
To a great extent the Renaissance has con- 
tributed to this state of mind, “but without 
the discovery of America, which set the 
spirit aflame, the new vision would not 
have been able to subsist and develop to 
the point when the whole of society was 
put in danger through Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau and his over-ardent disciples.” 


“More and more, as a matter of fact, mon- 
archies began to fortify themselves. In the 
eighteenth century, social life became organ- 
ized into that fixed structure in which the in- 
dividual felt ill at ease; and more and more 
the malcontents were beginning to ask whether 
all this governmental society was of any use 
for the happiness of humanity, whether it was 
not, as a matter of fact, the very cause of 
their unhappiness, whether it did not deprive 
them of the simple virtues of the primitive 
man. The reading of the literature of travel 
led to the conclusion that the evils from 
which men were suffering were due to the 
social state rather than to themselves—a con- 
clusion commodious and agreeable to man’s 
natural laziness. At the same time, moralists 
like La Rochefoucauld were unconsciously 
carrying on the case for society by showing 
that men of the seventeenth century were 
moved only by self-interest.” 


WORLD FREED THE OLD 
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It was due to the moral and political 
preoccupations of the period preceding the 
great Revolution, declares M. Chinard, that 
instead of studying the American Indian 
in himself, the European explorers sought 
to find in him the confirmation or the refu- 
tation of existing social theories. It was 
thus, he claims, that, according to their re- 
ligious or philosophical opinions, these mor- 
alizing travelers painted the savages either 
as people of a golden age, worthy of envy, 
or as strange Calibans not deserving the 
name of man. Thus grew up in Europe 
and crystallized in Rousseau the vision of 
the “primitive man,” the “state of nature” 
and the “natural rights” theory—a vision 
which proved so destructive to European 
society. Strangely enough, in the propaga- 
tion of these ideas, declares M. Chinard in 
conclusion, the Jesuits had unconsciously 
no small part. 


“Finally others, like the Jesuits, founders of 
missions and explorers in the New World, 
and entirely pessimistic at bottom, preached 
the return to the simple life, and with a mor- 
alizing aim extolled the virtues of the Amer- 
ican savage. It is to them in fact, in the sev- 
enteenth century, that we must look for the 
American legend, or for the theory of the 
‘natural man,” as they liked to call him. In 
spite of the atrocious tortures inflicted upon 
them by the savages, the good priests com- 
menced to travel through the forests of the 
New World, with the Bible in their hands 
and a Virgil in their light luggage; and often 
they extracted more comfort from the poet 
than from the Gospel. To read their cor- 
respondence, it would seem that they busied 
themselves even more in attempting to find 
traces of an ancient civilization among the 
Indians than in teaching them the Gospel. 
Without doubt their faith must have depend- 
ed upon their resolute optimism and upon 
their touching and naive belief in the good- 
ness of their proselytes; but it was with clas- 
sic memories that they compozed their narra- 
tives, and it was only after returning to 
France, to a more civilized and corrupt so- 
ciety, that they were tempted to cry out, in 
dreaming of their American forests: ‘Et ego 
in Arcadia! .. .’ 

“Among them again, in this Christian sev- 
enteenth century so worldly and enamored of 
oriental exoticism, sprang up the ideas which 
were already revolutionary and which were 
born of the travel stories of the sixteenth 
century. Quite involuntarily, but no _ less 
truly, they were the followers of Michel 
Montaigne and the predecessors of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau.” 
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562 CURRENT LITERATURE 
A VISION OF CATHOLICISM AND SOCIALISM UNITED 


LTHO Roman Catholicism 
and Socialism are two of 
the most bitterly hostile 
forces in the world to-day, 
Professor Vida D. Scudder, 
the well-known lecturer and 
writer, in her latest book, “Socialism and 
Character” (Houghton, Mifflin Company), 
comes to the paradoxical conclusion that 
Catholicism, as the most social form of 
Christianity, is more likely than Protes- 
tantism to adapt itself to a Social Demo- 
cratic State. “It has happened before now 
in history,” writes Professor Scudder, 
“that dearest foes in seeming have been 
dearest friends in truth: retrospect, indeed, 
reveals again and again a curious unity in 
fundamental tone and aim between oppos- 
ing forces in a given epoch.” Moreover, 
it is her opinion that Catholicism’s fiercest 
struggle in the socialized State, which ap- 
pears to her now imminent, will be not 
with any Protestant creed or creeds but 
with the new Hedonism for which Social- 
ism already shows a profound affinity. 
Professor Scudder has for many years 
lectured on English literature in Wellesley 
College. She is constantly contributing ar- 
ticles on religious and social subjects to 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Hibbert Jour- 
nal and The Harvard Theological Review. 
She is herself a Catholic, but not a Roman 
Catholic. No purer or more steadily con- 
sistent voice is raised in America to-day 
for the Christian Socialist ideal. When 
Miss Scudder announces herself a social 
revolutionist and a believer in “the ethical 
value of class-consciousness” (see Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE, August, 1911), she 
speaks not merely as a theorist but as a 
propagandist. Her recent activities in con- 
nection with the Lawrence strike leave no 
doubt as to the integrity of her revolu- 
tionary faith. “The word Socialism,” she 
declares in this new volume, “glows to the 
writer not with the delicate rose-pink so 
pleasantly popular but with a deep uncom- 
promizing red. Be it remembered, never- 
theless, that the hue of blood and flame is 
the hue for the Feast Days of ‘the Lord, 
and Giver of Life,’ the Spirit of Pente- 
cost.” “Here we have the keynote of her 
book,” says a reviewer in the Boston Tran- 
script, “as a distinct effort not only to com- 
pare but to correlate and combine. the social 





ideals of Christ with the social ideals of 
the modern Socialist schools.” It is, he 
adds, a remarkably brilliant intellectual 
achievement. “Socialism and Character,” as 
the writer herself eloquently expresses it, 
is the “dream of a fellowship and sacrifice, 
of a democracy coming to its own, and of 
a Holy City of Brotherhood.” 

Both Catholics and Socialists will bit- 
terly resent Professor Scudder’s effort to 
show that not only Christian but Catholic 
concepts are harmonious with the deeper 
needs of Socialism. Nevertheless, she pro- 
nounces insignificant their “temporary 
hostility’—“popes on the one hand and 
demagogs on the other,” and passes on to 
what she deems a momentous question. 
Admitting the assumption that a new so- 
ciety, industrial and cooperative, based on 
Christian principles, is being formed within 
the old competitive and militant organiza- 
tion, is it thinkable, she asks, that the re- 
ligion which has shown such great vitality 
for nineteen hundred years “while existing 
on sufferance,” will disappear at the his- 
toric moment when its ethics have finally 
permeated the social structure? Miss 
Scudder considers that this is not only con- 
ceivable, but possible. She writes: 


“Apart from that non-Christian origin and 
anti-Christian animus of the Socialist move- 
ment, with which we are so familiar, influ- 
ences quite outside of Christianity are exerting 
an increasing power. An immense amount of 
virtual paganism both underlies and overrides 
our nominal faith: Christian doctrines are 
apparently disintegrating, Christian conduct is 
scornfully neglected, the historic foundations 
of Christian belief are challenged. Other re- 
ligions, surging in from the East, some more 
or less patronizingly allied to it, others defi- 
antly separating themselves from its termi- 
nology, appeal clamorously on every hand; and 
a general sense of upheaval from the depths 
renders the solid surface of life, as it were, 
insecure to our tread. One fact is certain: 
Religious authority in the old sense is a van- 
ished illusion. ... In all probability, the day 
of its conventional social control is passing and 
will scon be forgotten. The time will come 
when the Christian faith will have to fight for 
right of way among crowding antagonists as 
vigorously as in the times of Athanasius and 
Augustine.” 


Chief among these antagonists, Professor 
Scudder discovers that “attitude” which 
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possibly may not crystallize into a system 
but which inevitably, she thinks, will at- 
tract to itself a large proportion of religious 
feeling in the Social Democracy. It is the 
“new Hedonism,” strengthened probably by 
the revelations of science and informed by 
the spirit of pantheism. She defines further: 


“A Whitman-like religion it will be, instinct 
with undiscriminating reverence for all man- 
ifestations of life, crying, with William Blake, 
‘Everything that lives is holy,’ and assigning 
to natural impulses a controlling réle. Im- 
manential ideas will entirely have superseded 
transcendental. Somewhat checked, perhaps, 
by the social principles that will demand pro- 
tection for the physical well-being of the race, 
this attitude will, on the whole, tend to oblit- 
erate the older moral categories in favor of a 
religion emotional, tolerant, more or less fatal- 
istic, in which the sympathies will be strongly 
developed and the disciplines ignored. Much 
of the defiant feeling generated in the schools 
of revolt flows already into this channel. One 
foresees new throngs of devout adherents in 
a State where the fiercer passions will be held 
more in leash than now, and a generally dif- 
fuzed well-being will tend to reproduce in hu- 
man society, to a superficial view, the non- 
moral harmonies of nature. The faith may 
well be organized, and assume varying forms, 
—some crass and crude, others exquisitely 
alluring.” 


Against this dominant “mood” and others 
more ascetic, inspired by Eastern tradition 
and reinforced by psychical science, Chris- 
tianity even now, Professor Scudder main- 
tains, is half consciously struggling. On 
what grounds, she’ proceeds to question, 
niust the future appeal against this modern 
Hedonism be based? What is the perma- 
nent and unique form or germ of power 
wherein resides the future life of Chris- 
tianity? It is found, she believes, in the 
Image of Jesus, in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity—that “daring effort to reveal something 
of the nature of ultimate reality, that start- 
ling, misused, profoundly original hypo- 
thesis”; and in the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement. “If these are 
to be swept away,” she holds, “it is hard to 
assert that religion would be, in any specific 
sense, Christian, however it might retain 
that common fund of persistent ethical 
ideals which Christianity shares with all 
other life-giving religions.” She continues 
searchingly : 


“Ts the doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, 
becoming a historic curiosity, the mere ex- 


pression of past pseudo-metaphysical specula- 
tion? Or is it conceivable that this symbol of 
the inexpressible will appear less arbitrary, 
more satisfying to man thinking religiously, 
as time unfolds? Theological terms are no- 
toriously evasive. Yet perhaps it is not fan- 
tastic to believe that in the future, ‘that social 
thought of God,’ as Phillips Brooks used to 
say, ‘which we call the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,’ may be more clearly interpreted, nay, de- 
manded, by the constitution of society and 
the modes of human life than ever before. 
Why should not its message come with new 
force to a generation nurtured in every nerve 
and fiber of its mental being by the Social 
Democracy? Certainly the conception of the 
Divine implied in it is more richly and closely 
related to human life than that of a barren 
and aristocratic monotheism. William James 
restlessly insisted that pluralistic or polythe- 
istic beliefs would afford a better intellectual 
attack than monotheism on the ultimate real- 
ities. Why should not what he means find 
satisfaction in that Christian thought of the 
Fina) Mystery in which not only diverse as- 
pects of One Being but also centers of con- 
sciousness diversely related to the universe 
even while interdependent, are dimly dis- 
cerned?” . 


The doctrinal conception of the Trinity 
and of the Incarnation, Professor Scudder 
goes on to say, may find ready response 
from the deeper instincts born of the Social 
Democratic order; but against the ideal of 
the Atonement, she foresees, the hedonistic 
forces will rally with most antagonistic 
vigor. Yet, she maintains: 


“Scouted on the surface, the Law of the 
Cross must be the inner strength of a society 
that would realize brotherhood. Vicarious 
atonement! It has been the most scorned of 
all Christian doctrines; it is viewed to-day 
with cold incredulity. Yet it is entirely and 
superbly democratic, and the slow education 
of the race is bringing us to the point where 
it must come to its own, rediscovered, reas- 
serted, the culminating expression of the 
deepest intuitions fostered by the New Order. 
Through Christian history the doctrine has 
been a germ of growth, training the selfish 
peoples to a dim and confused perception that 
no man liveth or dieth to himself, and that 
there are no depths, spiritual or physical, at 
which he is powerless to help his brother. 
To-day, democracy and psychical science are 
combining to show us the unbelievably in- 
timate unity of the life of the whole race—a 
unity so close that our own spiritual state 
undoubtedly sends its vibrations through the 
whole unseen universe, making at every mo- 
ment for the salvation or destruction of the 
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THE BISHOP WHO INITIATED THE NEW 
EUGENIC MOVEMENT 


Bishop Anderson, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral in Chicago, has issued an edict compelling 
all who wish to be married at the Cathedral to present 
a doctor’s certificate. 


whole. And in so combining they show us 
the actuality and meaning of the ancient doc- 
trines.” 


Social and religious solidarity, in the 
dream of this modern visionary, will find 
its perfect expression in the Cooperative 
Commonwealth and the Holy Catholic 
Church. To quote in conclusion: 


“Catholicism and Socialism unite to sub- 
ordinate yet deepen that individual life which 
Protestantism exalts without probing. The 
discipline of the secular State will find its 
exact religious counterpart in the Catholic 
system; and citizens trained on the lines of 
the commonwealth should make excellent sons 
of the Church. Still further, the frank ac- 
ceptance of revolutionary principles on which 
a Social Democracy is based would find a 
perfect correlative in Catholicism. It may 
seem humorous to speak of that Church, 
which of all modern powers clings most res- 
olutely to the past, as a progressive force. 
Yet nothing can grow that is not rooted; 
where are the roots of Protestantism, con- 
sidered, not as an individual attitude, but as 
a social religion? 

“We may not forget that the great names 
which flashed the evolutionary idea on the 
nineteenth century were not two, but three,— 
the principle which Charles Darwin enunciated 
in natural science and Karl Marx in economics 
was proclaimed in the central sphere of re- 
ligion, and at an earlier date, by John Henry 
Newman. 

“There are deeper points of contact still. 
For certain minds of no superficial order 
the sacramental system will afford the very 
interpretation of life for which a perfected 
democracy must yearn. 

“Tf, finally, Matthew Arnold be right in 
saying that Catholicism has a firmer hold 
than Protestantism on the secret of Jesus,— 
on that necessity for sacrifice which we have 
seen to be central to Christian thought,—then, 
in 2 civilization where the religion of Christ 
can alone rightly supply this need, Catholicism 
should prevail.” 





EUGENICS SUPPORTED BY THE CHURCH 


LMOST contemporaneously 
with the announcement that 
a new Professorship of 
Eugenics is to be established 
in Cambridge University, 
England, comes the news 

from Chicago that the Protestant Episcopal 

Cathedral of Saints Peter and Pau! will 

hereafter refuse to perform the marriage 

ceremony unless the contracting parties are 
able to present a clean bill of health.” “Be- 
ginning with Easter,” said Dean Sumner, in 
promulgating the decree, “no persons will 
be married at the Cathedral unless they 
present a certificate of health from a re- 
putable physician to the effect that they 
are normal physically and mentally and 





have neither an incuraole nor a communi- 
cable disease.” This step, added the Dean, 
“has been taken only after months of study 
of the situation and deliberation as to its 
advisability. It is believed that this stand 
will meet with the immediate sympathy of 
the clergy in the Church at large, all of 
whom have long felt the undesirability of 
being party to the marriage of persons 
who, because of their physical condition, 
should never be allowed to enter into the 
marriage state.” Dean Sumner is reported 
as saying further: 


“As matters now stand, a marriage certif- 
icate issued by this cathedral means no more 
than does a marriage license issued by the 
County Clerk. Everybody knows that in 











EUGENICS SUPPORTED BY 


Chicago there has been an attempt made by 
the State to supervize the desires of those 
who wish to marry. All the man has to do 
is to visit the office of the clerk, and poke 
through the window a slip of paper with the 
name of the female written upon it alongside 
of his own. But we will make the certificate 
issued by the cathedral stand from this time 
on for absolute purity. Our seal upon the 
certificate will speak volumes.” 


The Bishop of the Diocese approves of 
the plan and so also do Bishop Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, and Bishop Whitehead, of the 
Proestant Episcopal Church, in Pittsburgh. 
Bishop Fallows says: 


“I am one of the Directors of the Juvenile 
Association, and for this reason I am natu- 
rally in favor of Dean Sumner’s plan. In 
our Association we care for the children who 
have been born with diseases. There are 
many more such cases than one would imagine 
possible, and this means that there is a great 
need for some step in the direction’of puri- 
fying the marriage ceremony. But I believe 
that Dean Sumner is ahead of his time. I 
hardly think the Church is yet ready to take 
up a move of this sort, but there certainly is 
a need for some sort of legislation on the 
subject of eugenics, and it is my belief that 
the action of the cathedral ministers will go 
far toward attracting attention to this need.” 


Bishop Whitehead has gone so _ far 
as to declare his belief that the govern- 
ment should aid the movement by placing 
restrictions over the human race similar to 
those over the breeding of cattle. He is 
quoted (in the New York Times): 


“If the government is careful in its breed- 
ing of cattle, horses, and other domestic ani- 
mals, wouldn’t it be much more for the wel- 
fare of the whole community if like re- 
strictions were placed upon the human race 
as well? 

“No degenerates or those physically unfit in 
other ways should be allowed to marry, and 
the step taken by Dr. Sumner is in a line 
with what should have been done years ago. 
We all agree, theoretically at least, that even 
among the rich some of the people are utterly 
unfit to be married. The doctor is required 
by law to report smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
like contagious diseases to the Department of 
Health, and why should he not be required 
to report other diseases. I don’t hesitate to 
express myself upon this question, and I 
think that every right-minded man and woman 
will think the same.” 


A definite illustration of the principle in- 


THE CHURCH 











A BISHOP 


“No degenerates or those physically unfit should be 
allowed to marry,” says Bishop Cortlandt Whitehead, 
of Pittsburgh, in approving the new regulation made 
by the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Chicago. 


EUGENICS 


WHO 


FAVORS 


volved in Bishop Whitehead’s statement 
was furnished at the end of March by 
Lynn, Mass. Charles Thompson, the son 
of wealthy parents in that city, could not 
obtain a license to wed Miss Violet Wade, 
of Chicago, who had come for the cere- 
mony. Mr. Thompson’s parents protested 
against the issue of the license on the 
ground that their son was in poor health, 
owing to an injury to his head received 
six months previously. The young man 
was indignant when refused a license by 
the City Clerk. He declared that, if neces- 
sary, he would carry the case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus emerges in practical life a new 
phaze of the eugenic movement which may 
be said to have found its first conscious ex- 
pression in Sir Francis Galton’s “Heredity 
and Genius,” a book published fifty-three 
years ago. In its present aspect it is ex- 
citing nation-wide controversy. Cardinal 
Gibbons declares himself “opposed to any 
such idea, opposed to any such inquisitorial 
methods,” as those indorsed by Dean Sum- 
ner. Bishop Earl Cranston, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, sums up his verdict 
in the statement: “All I have to say about 
Dean Sumner’s edict is that it is anticipa- 
ting public sentiment and practice by about 
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a century perhaps; a half century at least.” 
The Rev. Johnston Myers, pastor of 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, pro- 
nounces the new regulation “silly” and “ab- 
surd.” “I do not favor it,” he says, “be- 
cause it puts marriage on a business basis, 
takes away from it all that is beautiful and 
lovely and holy, and puts the sacrament into 
the hands of the doctors.” 

The Roman Catholic weekly, America, 
expresses itself as strongly oppozed to an 
attitude which, it declares, ignores “the 
human soul with all its potencies” and 
seems to regard as the sole purpose of pro- 
creation the production of “athletes, pugil- 
ists and other prize specimens of physical 
humanity.” It goes on to say: 


“The Catholic Church has long ago made 
laws which prescribe certain physical, mental 
and moral conditions and capacities as re- 
quisite and obligatory on the part of those 
who enter the matrimonial state. Holding 
marriage to be a solemn sacrament, ordained 
and blessed by God for the propagation and 
proper upbringing, physically, morally and 
mentally, of the human race, it hedges matri- 
mony round about with such conditions as will 
prevent those who are in-ompetent from en- 
gaging in it ‘and retard those who are tem- 
porarily or conditionally disqualified until they 
shall become qualified. Authorized and em- 
powered by God to confer the sacrament and 
determine the conditions in which it may be 
validly and licitly received, the Church will 
not delegate its powers to medical practi- 
tioners or amateur dabblers in eugenics; nor 
will it permit these to direct the course of 
conjugal life in violation of the laws of na- 
ture and the commands of God. Many of 
the truly great and noble would have been 
ruled out of existence by the eugenists. 

“There are cases which at first sight would 
seem to justify the intervention of the State, 
beyond those which it already controls; but 
this would open up such a wide area for 
further interference and consequent danger- 
ous abuses that it is far wiser to leave the 
matter where it belongs—to parental and 
spiritual supervision and the conscience of the 
individual.” 

But other religious commentators wel- 
come the innovation. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
points out (in The Reform Advocate) that 
the spirit of Dean Sumner’s regulation has 
been observed in Jewry from time imme- 
morial. “Jewish mothers,” he says, “see to 
it that their daughters can enter the mar- 
ried state with full confidence. The family 
physician has been consulted before mar- 


riage in most cases. With delicacy proper 
to the subject, but also without prudery, 
parents, physicians and preachers in our 
circles have cooperated toward bringing 
about the results which Dean Sumner now 
is trying to attain in his field of influence.“ 
Dr. Hirsch continues: 


“That medical science occasionally errs our 
observation covering thirty-five years of pro- 
fessional experience demonstrates. The cer- 
tificate of the medical inspector will go far 
to avert certain fatalities, but unless supple- 
mented by moral influences it will not eradi- 
cate the evil. Medical science is after all not 
so definite, as some would fain have us be- 
lieve, in its theories concerning heredity. 
Tuberculosis once believed to be hereditary 
is in all probability simply contagious. How 
far mental disturbances are transmitted to off- 
spring is again largely a matter of conjecture. 
Even history’s sheets may give wrong im- 
pressions and bolster up wrong conclusions. 
When all is said, it will appear that the good 
old Jewish method of dealing with the ques- 
tion has many strong points. While making 
little noise about it, some Rabbis whose names 
might be quoted if it were necessary have 
done their part to prevent unwise hasty mar- 
riages. They have appealed to the conscience 
of their congregants as often as they have 
talked in the jargon of eugenics.” 


The Independent expresses itself as in 
hearty sympathy with Dean Sumner’s pro- 
position: 


“The purpose of such a requirement is cer- 
tainly right, difficult as it would be to secure 
it except by law. It is as legitimate to require 
by law that the parents on both sides should 
know the physical health of the parties as 
that they should be informed through a re- 
quired license that the marriage is intended. 
In a multitude of cases one party, after mar- 
riage, has contracted disease from the other, 
or children are born of no value to the State, 
and sure of premature death from parents 
that never should have married, and whose 
own lives have been a tragedy. So long as 
the State does not require a certificate of 
health, at least the parents of the bride should 
have the fitness of the groom medically certi- 
fied; and tuberculosis is not the only or worst 
disease to be guarded against.” 


The Outlook favors Dean Sumner’s plan, 
and the Baptist Watchman, of Boston, 
comments: “Wise lovers will see the wis- 
dom and protection of such a proposed 
law as this would be. The unwise kind 
should be prevented from consummating 
their folly.” 
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“THE TYPHOON”—A DRAMATIZATION OF THE 
—_- PERIL 


“The Typhoon,” a aaa 
zation of the Yellow Peril as 
seen by Lengyel, a brilliant 
Hungarian playwright, swept 
the stages of Europe. The 
scene of the play is laid in Berlin, but the 
warning implied in its pages applies even 
more intimately to the United States than 
to Europe. If Representative Hobson is 
not exaggerating, Japan is even now pre- 
paring for a war against us compared with 
which the Russo-Japanese conflict was only 
child’s play!’ The drama which we re- 
print by permission of the manager and of 
the translator, Mr. E. Nyitray, is, how- 
ever, much more than a sort of continental 
version of “An Englishman’s Home.” 
Lengyel shows us the dangerous power of 
Nippon and its ready absorption of west- 
ern culture and of the secrets of our civil- 
ization; but he also reveals in the tragedy 
of his hero, Tokeramo (a part rendered 
with both subtlety and passion by Walker 
Whiteside), how Japan drains not only our 
lore but the disintegrating poison of our 
individualism as well. 

The first act introduces us to the apart- 
ment of Tokeramo in a fashionable street 
of Berlin. The appointments of the rooms 
are distinctly European, yet with a slight 
touch of the Far East. Illona Kerner, Toke- 
ramo’s mistress, and her friend Teri Hem- 
pel, an actress, are discussing the curi- 
ous fascination of Illona’s Oriental ad- 
mirer. Illona is a hysterical creature, half 
in love with love and sensation, half in 
love with Tokeramo himself. “You never 
can tell,” she complains, “what he means— 
what he really thinks. He’s an animated 
mask, that’s all.” Tokeramo’s cheeks are 
sunken, his hair coal black. European 
clothes fit him somewhat awkwardly. His 
speech is calm and deliberate. He seems to 
be preoccupied. He manages to extricate 





himself from the ladies to receive his Japa- 
nese visitors. We receive from them the 
impression of secretiveness and eternal 
watchfulness. They are watching even 
Tokeramo, their leader, and his affair with 
Illona has aroused their suspicion. Their 
conversation, spiked with mysterious ref- 
erences to Tokeramo’s “work,” is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Professor Ber- 
nath Bruck, author of a book on Japan, ac- 
companied by Otto Lindner, a neurasthenic 
artist, one of Illona’s innumerable ad- 
mirers. The Japanese pay veiledly iron- 
ical compliments to the Professor’s book. 
The Professor dilates on the innocence of 
the sons of Nippon, their child-like sim- 
plicity and their courage. He is rudely 
silenced by Lindner, who, always eccen- 
tric, completely loses his self-control be- 
cause of his jealousy of Illona’s Japanese 
lover, whose identity he has been unable to 
fathom. “An agreeable race,” he ex- 
claims, “who visit us by the thousand just 
to make our acquaintance! Bah! Did it 
ever occur to you that they might have 
some other motive? These people love 
their country, their families. They do not 
enjoy being in our midst. They are ill at 
ease among us. I think that deep down 
they despise us. Why then do they per- 
sist in staying? Have you ever considered 
that ?” 


ToKERAMO. Peace, gentlemen! It would be 
a sorry sight to see two Europeans come to 
blows in this peaceful apartment. At least 
you two ought to understand each other! 


Bruck. I protest! We do not understand 
each other. Thank God! 
LinpNER. That is, you do not understand 


me. And as for understanding you, to say 
nothing of your writings, that is quite impos- 
sible. 

Bruck. How dare you—my writings—I ap- 
peal to these gentlemen— 

LInpDNER. Your writings— 
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Bruck. Serious work, I’d have you know. 
Not like your lukewarm gushings! 

TOKERAMO. Peace, gentlemen, peace. See, 
we poor despized Japanese, who have been 
but a moment ago humbled to the dust, we 
are fifty millions, yet we are one. Whereas, 
only two of you, yet you seem to have—how 
shall I say—great differences of opinion. In 
this fashion your race certainly will not make 
much progress. 

LinpNnEr. What do I care for progress? 
That concerns me as little as the flies which 
die in winter. 

ToKERAMO. What then do you care for? 
Surely there is something in life for which 
you exist? Is it wealth? 

Linpner. I snap my fingers at money. 

TokERAMO. Your religion then, your God? 

LinpNER. We are not on speaking terms. 

ToKERAMO. Yourself, then? 

LinpNER. Bah, I am one of the least crea- 
tures in the world. 

ToKERAMO. Oh! Now I see! You think 
so little of your God and yourself it would 
be vain to expect you to hold a higher opin- 
ion of the Japanese. 

LinpNER. You are a bright fellow. 

ToKERAMO. Thank you. 

LinpNER. But I did not come here to talk. 
I have a far more important matter to settle 
with you. 

ToKERAMO. With me? 

Linpnrr. Yes. The professor mentioned 
that a lady visits you, a veiled lady. Pardon 
the question—who is the lady? 

ToKERAMO. My dear sir, how would you 
answer a similar question? 

Linpner. I would not answer. 

ToKERAMO. There youare. I would tell you, 
but there is nothing to tell. I am in Berlin 
on much more serious business, believe me. 

LinpNER. I believe you. Perhaps one of 
the others? 

TOKERAMO. Maybe! 

Linpner. (Looks around, to Kobay.) May 
I have a word with you? 

Kosay. At your command, sir. 

LinpneEr. Pardon a frank and direct ques- 
tion. Are you on intimate terms with a 
European lady? 

Kopay. Yes. 

LinpNEr. What, are you her lover? 

Kosay. Of course! 

LiInpDNER. (Stares at him a moment, then 
laughs disgustedly.) No. That is impossible. 
You are trying to mislead us. (Turns to Hi- 
ronari.) It may be you? 

Hrronarit. At your service, sir. (At the 
same time grasps Lindner’ wrist so tightly 
that the latter lets go with a cry of pain.) 
At your service. 

LinpNER. No, not now. When I make 
sure—We shall meet again. 


ToOKERAMO. The pleasure will be ours. 

Bruck. (Who in the meantime has offered 
explanations and apologies to the Japanese 
nearest him.) Gentlemen, I assure you had I 
known this man was such a boor, so impos- 
sible, so—I am quite exasperated. The idea— 
I am not to blame, gentlemen, I can assure 
you. 

ToKERAMO. Do not mention it, Professor. 
He is a worthy enough. fellow, only some- 
what confused. 

Brucx. An impossible person. I beg your 
pardon, all of you. I deeply regret it. Good 
by. (Tokeramo and a number of the Jap- 
anese escort him to the door with a great 
show of respect. They wait till his footsteps 
die away in the corridor, then burst into bois- 
terous laughter.) 

TokERAMO. The two apes! 

SEVERAL. Fools! How ridiculous. 

Yamosui. (Imitating Bruck.) Did you 
read? Did you really read? Did you really 
read it all? 

Hattori. (Imitating Lindner’s nervous 
manner.) How I hate everything! 

JosHIKAWA. Two stupid clowns! 

KopayaAsHi. And the elder has been work- 
ing for thirty years on one book! 

Omayr. The contents of which we appro- 
priated in five days! 

ToKERAMO. (While all listen with the great- 
est respect.) Friends, that is the secret of 
our progress! Make the wisdom of the world 
ours! Generations have perished, martyrs 
have suffered and died to bring the white 
brute where he is. And all his knowledge, all 
his science, we will grasp in as many years 
as it has taken him centuries. 

JosH1KAWA. Let them always think that 
we admire them and their work. 

KospayasH!I. Yes, and when they evolve 
something useful, politely make it ours. 

ToxerAMo. And this Lindner! What a 
creature! He staggers through his life like 
a sick fly. He hums and buzzes without 
knowing for what he lives. For his country 
—his God—himself—he has nothing but con- 
tempt. Such a life! Neither sense nor pur- 
pose in it. And he is like them all. They 
come, they go. They live, they die. A greater 
race will supplant them. 

JosuHikawa. Yes, the men of Japan will 
supplant them. Like a tempest out of the 
East we will spring upon them some day, lay 
havoc to their lands, wrest from their puny 
hands the scepter of power, and make them 
bow the knee. 

Hrronart. Nippon above all! 

ToKErRAMO. Nippon, Nippon! 

Att. Nippon! Nippon! 


Supplied by Tokeramo with kimonos, 
they squat on the floor in Japanese fash- 
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ion. A few deft touches eliminate the 
European atmosphere. They celebrate to- 
gether a Japanese festival, the feast of the 
children. Hironari, the youngest of them 
all and a newcomer to their ranks, re- 
lates a modern Japanese tale such as the 
children of Nippon teli to each other. He 
tells of a soldier who murdered the wife 
he loved because the thought of her inter- 
fered with his duty in the war with Rus- 
sia. Then he returned to his regiment and 
became its best soldier. “Who was the 
hero?” questions the venerable Joshikawa. 
“My brother,” the boy replies simply. 
“Nippon, Nippon!’ exclaims Tokeramo. 
“How far your power has already spread! 
And we, here on a foreign soil, what are 
we but your first soldiers? Wherever a 
Japanese appears and surveys a people and 
a country as I do, as we all do, that is in 
itself the first step to conquest. We are 
the vanguard, and as sure as we have 
come, the others shall follow.” 

This Japanese afternoon is disturbed by 
the return of Illona, who surprises the 
party and claps her hands with delight 
when she discovers the Oriental trans- 
formation of the room and its occupants. 
When she finds herself alone with Toke- 
ramo, she herself is suffuzed with an at- 
mosphere undeniably Oriental. “Do not,” 
she complains, “shut yourself in. That 
makes me sad, that pains me. Why are you 
afraid even with me, the woman you love? 
Why do you always smile so coldly? Why 
are you always the same, ever calm, never 
glad, never sad? ... I am a stranger to 
you, after all. Am I not?” 


ToKERAMO. I would have to tell so much— 
so much—my thoughts when I was young, 
my childhood, my brothers. You know, our 
house stands at the end of the town, there 
begin the long rows of trees, and the crypto- 
meria vines, and the fields. It is two years 
now. Before I came away, I went out for 
the last time to the rice fields. The sun 
poured down in his great glory. There was 
a little bridge. I sat down by the running 
water. Now I am going away, I thought, 
and Heaven only knows when I return, and I 
was very sad, and that was queer, for I 
should have rejoiced. The trust—the trust 
they had placed in me— 

Ittona. The trust, yes— 

ToxKERAMo. And the evenings there are so 
beautiful, so different. A thousand little col- 
ored lights glimmer and twinkle from out the 
trees. The beautiful bridge over the Gedovaga 
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river, the peach trees, the cherry blossoms, 
the azaleas just budding. Nice little women 
are carried about in their jinrikshas. Soft 
music trom the tiny houses. Now my people 
go down to the landing to await the boat—a 
letter—from me—here. 

ILttona. Beautiful! Now I love you! 

ToKERAMO. What more shall I tell you? It 
is not easy. So far away—everything so far 
away—and so— 

ILttona. Tell me everything. Tell me about 
yourself, your boyhood, your mother, your 
aims; how you came to be entrusted with so 
great a mission, why you were sent here. 

TokEerAMo. Oh, a great matter. I had to 
come; they chose me. It is not alone my 
affair, it concerns us all. I have been work- 
ing at it a year and a half without rest. I 


am tired. I am weary. I must rest. 
Ittona. Here! Here in my lap. 
ToKERAMO. Yes, with you—with you. 
ILtona. You are mine—mine—now—for the 
first time! 
ToKERAMO. Yes—yours. 
Ittona. And you will remain mine, you 


will love me. You will be jealous of me. I 
shall be your all, your only passion. You wiil 
confide in me, you will tell me. Here in my 
arms. You will kiss me, love me, tell me— 
TokerRAMo. (As if struggling to free him- 
self from her spell, looks around him slowly, 
passes his hand over his eyes as tho waking 
from deep sleep. Looks at her searchingly. 
The servant enters, a letter in his hand.) 


SERVANT. A message, sir! 
ToxeramMo. I think we will turn up the 
lights. 


Act II takes place a few hours later. 
Kobayashi warns Tokeramo to beware of 
Illona. He also tells him that Lindner 
seems to keep him under surveillance. The 
crazy artist reappears, and the two Orien- 
tals cunningly draw from him the secret 
of his love for Illcna, whom he intends to 
marry. Tokeramo thus learns that the 
woman deceives him. When she enters 
after the drunk and flustering artist has 
made his departure, Tokeramo coldly points 
to the door. When she protests, he relates 
to her what has happened. Illona sobs bit- 


terly. 


Ittona. I threw myself at this other to kill 
my love for you, to stifle it, and could not. 
Ask Lindner if he did not wish to marry me, 
just as I am, with my past, with my every- 
thing. Then why did I still seek you, your 
company, your love, when a man offered me 
the highest honor in his power, to make me 
his wife! Did you ever consider that! 
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ToKERAMO, Illona, do not let us part in 
bitterness! 

ILtonA. Some day you will realize what 


you have done! Never again will you find 
one to love you as I have! Never, never! 
And no matter where you go, you can never 
forget me! Mark well what I say, you can 
never forget me! You do not realize, you 
do not know yet, how much I have grown 
into your life, how much I have become part 
of you! Do you think that our kisses, our 
memories, our nights together can be so easily 
forgotten? I will marry another man, a man 
who loves and honors me. But you, you will 
long for me eternally. How you will long 
for me! How you will reproach yourself, 
how it will torture you, when you recall that 
once a woman offered you her heart, her body, 
her soul, her all, and you cast her off, drove 
her out of your house like a dog, kicked her 
into the streets. Why! Do you yourself 


know? Because you thought she hindered 
you, because you had other aims, other 
ambitions! 

ToKERAMO. You cannot understand my 
aims, my ambitions! 

IttonA. Ambition! Madness, madness! 


You would ruin your young life, and mine, 
for a will-o’-the-wisp, for a nothing. Why 
should you sacrifice two lives, why should 
you sacrifice yourself? (Suddenly seizes him.) 
Learned man, man of wisdom, consider what 
you are about to do, you will see that it is 
not worth while, that it is folly, madness, a 
sin against yourself, a sin against me. You 
must not cast me out of your life! No, no. 
I will not be in your way, let me stay, let 
me stay with you, at your side, care for you, 
be your servant, your faithful, obedient 
servant. Let me share your sorrows, your 
joys! Your ambitions will be my ambitions, 
your aims my aims. I will be a help to you, 
I will aid you. When you are sad I will cheer 
you, when your heart is heavy I will caress 
you—love you! You cannot part from me, 
you can not! Keep me with you, take me 
wherever you go. Do not leave me, do not 
forsake me! 

ToKERAMO. It cannot be! No more! 

TIttonaA. Oh, my love, why do you treat me 
so? Why are you so cruel to me? What 
have I done? 

ToKERAMO. You know you have deceived 
me with Lindner? 


Ittona. No, no, no! It is not true! 
ToKERAMO. You said so yourself! 
Ittona. I—I said it! No, it is not true. 


I was beside myself. It is false. Nothing is 
true. Only I love you, I love you, I love 
you— 
ToxerRAMO. (Confused, doubting, hesitates.) 
Ittona. Tokeramo! On this moment hangs 
our fate! If now you do not believe me, if 
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now you doubt me, now when I speak the 
truth, when from my heart I speak to you, 
if now you put no faith in me, have no trust 
in me, I am lost to you forever. 

TokerRAMO. I should like, if only I could 
believe you! But I cannot, I cannot! It 
means ruin. Illona, Illona, oh, how I love 
you! 

Ittona. Oh, how you torture yourself, how 
you suffer! Why? Why? You fight imag- 
inary terrors, you battle with the things that 
are not. Compoze yourself, be calm, rest! 
(Caresses him, smooths his hair, mothers him. 
Her every action, her every movement now 
denotes suppressed triumph. She has gained 
the mastery over him, and she knows itt. «She 
knows that from now on this man is her 


slave.) Rest your head—here—in my lap. 
Kiss me! 
ToKERAMO. How cruel I have been—in 


thought, in word, in deed; how wrong, yes, 
how wrong! Darling, forgive me, I would 
have called you back. My heart was heavy 
within me; I love you. I cannot live without 
you. Before all else in life you come, dearest 
Illona. My career, my future, all gone, every- 
thing; I am ruined, I have naught but you. 
You will stay with me, you will comfort me, 
you will love me. You love me, you love me. 

ILtona. See, now at last you understand; 
you suffer, you feel, and you wanted to leave 
me—you! 


ToKERAMO. You love me, you love me, 
Illona? 
Ittona. You would have thrown me out, 


kicked me out, you— 
ToKERAMO. Do not be unforgiving. I would 
have called you back. 


Ittona. If I had cared to come. 
ToKERAMO. Illona! 
Ittona. (A note of hatred beginning to 


creep into her voice.) Come, do not whine. 
Nothing is lost. Perhaps I will take pity upon 
you. Perhaps I will be kind. Perhaps I shall 
feel sorry for you, forgive you, remain, if you 
ask me nicely, if you beg me— 


ToxerRAMo. Illona! Do not trifle now. 
You must not. Do you not understand you 
must not? How can you now! Tell me that 
you love me! 

Ittona. No! 

ToKERAMO. What! 

ILtona. No! 

TokEeraAMo. Then this—what was this? 

Ittona. Comedy, farce, sham! 


ToKERAMO. (Bewildered, attempts to em- 
brace her, as if the whole matter were a de- 
lusion, an evil dream which a caress would 
wipe away.) Illona, Illona! 

Ittona. Let me be! 

ToxKERAMO. Illona! 

Ittona. Do not touch me! 

ToKERAMO. What, what do you mean! 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF TOKERAMO 


In the last act of the “Typhoon” the author shows the awakening of a white man’s conscience in his Japanese 
hero. The Japanese is almost willing to sacrifice his mission to atone for an individual crime. 


Ittona. Nothing—there! 

ToKERAMO. Illona! 

ILtona. Can’t you see, blind rat, I despize 
you? 

ToKERAMO. What! 

Ittona. I hate you. I do not want you. 
You want an explanation, a reason? Because 
you are dirty, you are yellow, you are— 

ToKERAMO. You— 

ILLOoNA. Quietly, only quietly. Don’t shriek. 
Smile, be calm, be serene even in this, you 
—you—who wanted to kick me out—you— 
you yellow— 

ToKERAMO. Go—go! 

ILtona. I am going, but of my own free 
will. You see, of my own free will. It is I 
who discard you—you! It is you who are not 
wanted—you—because you are weak, you are 
rotten—like the rest. And you were my 
master, you my lord—you—you coward, you 
craven, you who know that I had a lover, 
that Lindner was my lover, and yet would 
have kept me, you who pleaded for me to 
stay, to love you. But I do not want you. 
I hate you. I despize you. I never wanted 
you, never, never. Understand, never! I 
always hated you! Do you know why I en- 
dured you? Because of your money, because 
you were useful to me—to my lover. Your 
money I gave to him. Your secrets I betrayed 
to him. He knew all your rotten little life, 
your rotten little mission. I told him every- 
thing. And now, now I am through with you. 
I need you’ no longer. I leave you, scum— 


ToKERAMO. Out of my sight! 

ILtona. Now, now you show your feelings, 
you cur, you yellow ape, you beast, yellow— 

ToKERAMO. (His head bent to one side, 
his knees trembling. Insane with anger, hts 
whole body shakes, his hands open and close 
convulsively. ) 

ILLonNA. Quietly, quietly, little rat, scoun- 
drel, vermin, yellow, yellow vermin! 

ToKERAMO. Silence! 

ILtona. Dirty—yellow— 

ToKERAMO. (With a cry no longer human, 
the cry of a wounded animal turning upon 
its pursuer.) Oh! (Something in his cry 
frightens her. She backs slowly away toward 
the curtained bedroom, Tokeramo following. 
He is now close upon her; all her sneer has 
vanished, only fear, a terrible fear, the fear 
of death upon her face and in her eyes.) 

Ittona. No—no, I—I—love—I lo— (He 
is upon her, his hands choke the word into 
silence, a rattling sound escapes from his 
throat, he shricks in a horrible voice.) You— 
(They are now directly in front of the bed- 
room; one awful pressure on that slim white 
throat, and he hurls her upon the bed. The 
red porticres close over them. A faint, choked 
scream, then the death-rattle. Silence, an 
awful silence. Then the man appears. He 
hesitates before stepping out. He grips the 
curtains, then takes a step forward. Pauses, 
breathes laboredly, almost panting, comes for- 
ward again, pauses, ts trying to gain self- 
control. Comes to the very front of the stage. 
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Slowly the panting ceases, he becomes a little 
calmer. Turns and walks quickly to the bed- 
room again, listens intently, gives one glance 
toward the bed, then draws the curtains to- 
gether and returns to the center of the stage. 
Deliberates, then steps resolutely to the tele- 


phone.) 


In obedience to his call, the entire 
Japanese colony appears. The murder as 
such hardly disconcerts them. They are 
interested only in Tokeramo’s_ mission. 
Tokeramo wishes to give himself up to the 
police. They will not permit such a thing, 
for his work is still uncompleted. One of 
their number must sacrifice himself for the 
murderer. Each is eager to die for the 
sake of Nippon. Hironari’s sacrifice is ac- 
cepted. When the police appear, the boy 
gives himself up. Vainly Tokeramo pro- 
tests that he is the culprit. His confes- 
sion is regared by his Oriental admirers 
merely as a ruse to confuse the police. As 
a matter of fact, however, the voice of 
conscience, of a white man’s conscience, 
speaks through him at that moment. In 
the Hungarian original a stirring court- 
room scene follows, which the translator 
eliminates in the English version, but 
which, we understand, has been restored in 
performances of the play outside of New 
York. 

The last act takes place several months 
later in Tokeramo’s studio. He looks pale 
and ill, on the verge of a nervous col- 
lapse. He continues his writing with the 
utmost difficulty. Teri, who loves him, 
vainly attempts to cheer him. Tokeramo 
finds, however, a strange and morbid de- 
light in discussing the dead woman with 
Lindner. The scene in which the two neu- 
rotics torture each other by exchanging 
reminiscences of Illona is one of the 
strangest in the history of the modern 
drama. In the original, if we are not mis- 
taken, the artist knows intuitively that 
Tokeramo is the murderer of Illona,. but 
forgives him because sorrow has deepened 
his own sympathies and he understands 
both the depth of the Oriental’s love and 
his rage that, like the typhoon of his na- 
tive land, rising suddenly from a calm sky, 
devastates the valley. In the American 
version, to which we are indebted for our 
extract, the story is told less subtly 
but no less effectually. “It is not right,” 
argues Teri with Lindner, “to stay up 
nights. That is the time for sleep.”—“But 


if one can not sleep,” he replies. “I can 
not, nor can Tokeramo. And do you know, 
Teri, fate so ordains it that two sleepless 
beings must find each other? Something 
draws them to each other—some longing, 


‘to talk about the past.” 


LINDNER. To-night it is just five months 
that Illona died... . 

Teri. Do not talk about the poor soul, let 
us forget the past. 

LINDNER. How can we? A woman among 
ten thousand. You do not appreciate what 
Illona was to us. To know that once such a 
woman existed, and that now she is lost to 
us forever. Oh, God! 

Teri. I did not mean anything. (To Toke- 
ramo, who has fallen back in his chair and 
is shivering.) You are cold, my dear friend. 
How you shiver. Your hands are like ice. 
Let me make you some nice hot tea—yes? 

ToKERAMO. (Nods.) 

LINDNER. Prepare tea, yes; that she can. 
But to love, with her soul, like the other, no! 
My poor friend, I have just found out, it 
has just come to me. 

ToKERAMO. What! 

LinpNErR. That she loved only you. Her 
true love was yours, not mine. I have been 
thinking about it, over and over, all day, all 
night. I have done nothing else. It all 
comes back to me; you, you only did she 
love. I was her plaything. 

ToKERAMO. No, no! 

LiInDNER. Yes, | am certain! Did I not 
want to marry her? Would she have refused 
me had she loved me? No, my friend, she 
loved you only. Why? Who knows! Per- 
haps because she felt that it was your first 
love. But, no matter. Tokeramo, do you 
remember when she looked at one? Those 
eyes! Her laugh, its silvery ring. She was 
so sweet, so sweet. 

TokKERAMO. I am so miserable, my dear 
friend, so terribly miserable. Oh, the pain, 
the anguish! I cannot—I cannot—I am lost. 
Everything is chaos, fear is overcoming me. 
I feel death. Life is no longer clear to me. 
I do not understand. I wonder at myself. 
Why am I here, why do I live? Why all this 
misery, this anguish? Why am I tortured? 
How long, how long? 

LiInpDNER. Now we are brethren. Now you 
are really my brother. You are no longer a 
Japanese; you are human. You are torn by 
conflicting doubts. You are now of this 
world. You have become a creature with 
nerves, you have learned to weep. You are 
soul of my soul. You have learned to suf- 
fer. Now learn to be resigned. 

ToKERAMO. I cannot. Oh, never! 

LINDNER. You must, you must. 

ToxkEeRAMo. No, no! 
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LinDNER. Tokeramo, what is it? What 
oppresses you? What secret lies heavy upon 
your heart? Tell me, your friend, your com- 
rade in sorrow. Tell me everything. 

ToKERAMO. I cannot. I dare not. 

LINDNER. Tokeramo, you must. If you 
loved Illona, you will tell me, who loved her, 
too. 

TokKERAMO. I cannot. 

LinpNER. Tokeramo, tell me truly, did you 
love Illona? 

ToKERAMO. Love her? Love her? I—I 
worshipped her. Oh, how I worshipped her. 
Why, why—did I— 

LinpNER. Why did you—kill her! Why? 

ToKERAMO. (Looks at him fearfully, then 
his head drops upon his breast.) 

LINDNER. Why—why? You, you and not 
Hironari! Coward, yellow coward! Oh, how 
could you! Murderer, miserable fiend, cow- 
ard! 

ToKERAMO. Kill me, kill me, end my tor- 
ture! 

LinpNER. Bah! I would not touch your 
dirty body. Live on! Live on to hear her 
scream for you every night. Live on and 
see her die again and again .before your 
sickened eyes. Awake or sleep, you shall 
have no rest. I leave you to your conscience 
and to Illona! 

TokerAMo. Kill me! End my agony! 

LinpNER. Kill you? No, you .cannot die! 
You must live on in agony, in the agony of 
a thousand deaths. You have not suffered 
yet. You do not know what suffering means. 
You must live, you must live. (His eyes 
fall upon the writing table. As if a sudden 
thought had struck him, he goes to it. Toke- 
ramo watches him with feverish, glassy eye. 
Lindner, after glancing’ warily at the door, 
in a voice full of meaning.) You wish to 
do penance for your crime, you would ex- 
piate it? 

ToxErRAMOo. (Nods feebly.) 

LinpNER. Then we will offer up a sacri- 
fice, a sacrifice to the Gods, to the Gods of 
the Japanese. A sacrifice of your work, your 
brain, your past, your future! All Japan 
sacrifices with you! The New Japan! 

ToKERAMO. No, no, not my work! (The 
door opens and Joshikawa enters.) 

JosHIKAWA. What does this mean? What 
are you doing here? 

LINDNER. As you see, I am nursing Toke- 
ramo. (He puts:out the flames, saving the 
bulk of the manuscript.) 

JosH1kawa. And that? (Points to the 
smoldering papers.) 

Linpner. An accident. Is it not so, my 
friend? 

ToKerRAMO. (For the fraction of a second 
hesitates, then bows his head in acknowledg- 
ment.) 


LiInpDNER. You wish me to nurse you, do 
you not? 

JosH1kawa. That is very kind of you, Mr. 
Lindner, but please leave it to his country- 
men—and his physician. 

LiInpDNER. To you! Entrust a human life 
to you! No, not even my dog’s! You would 
inculcate duty into the miserable creature, and 
let him starve to death—for Japan! 

JosHIKAWA. Tokeramo, I am astonished! 

LinpNER. Why should you be? The sick 
do not concern you. You, who have no hu- 
man emotions. What do you care about him, 
you who cannot feel, you who chase will-o’- 
the-wisps. ° (Points at the sick man.) Look! 
Look at your work, see how you have ruined 
a splendid mind! Why not have let him live 
his life, to suffer, to rejoice, to see, to feel, 
to love! What did you want of him? Duty 
—duty and the fatherland. Bah! What is 
that to him now? 


The blue rays of early dawn steal into 
the room. Tokeramo is dying. “He is ve- 
yond my aid,” declares Yamoshi, the 
Japanese physician. 


JosHikawa. I will say in my report that 
he ended like a martyr. He finished his work 
and died, a victim of the European climate. 

YAMOSHI. Yes, and of Western culture. 

JosHIKAWA. Woe us, if in acquiring their 
knowledge we be cursed with their weakness, 
too. 

YamosHi. He could hardly be recognized 
lately, he was no more a Japanese. 

JosH1kawa. I shall recommend that here- 
after these missions be for shorter periods. 

AMAmaRI. Yamoshi, he hardly breathes. 

YamosHi. (Bending over Tokeramo.) It 
is all over. 

JosHIKAWA. Let him die in peace. (The 
Japanese draw aside, and stand silent and 
calm. Tokeramo, his head inclined to one 
side, as tho asleep, his face lit up by the rays 
of dawn, has the aspect of calm. Joshikawa 
gathers up the chrysanthemums from the sofa 
and strews them gently over him.) 

Terr. (Enters, carrying tea. Puts it down 
quickly when she sees the group, the silence. 
Bewildered, in great agitation, she runs to 
Tokeramo.) 

Josuikawa. (Beckons to her quietly.) St! 
Be quiet, all is over. 

Terr. Tokeramo! Tokeramo! You did it, 
all of you, tt is your work. You killed him! 

JosH1kawa. He who is born is doomed to 
die. We must all die. Death, death is noth- 
ing. Life, life and duty! 

Terr. Tokeramo! Tokeramo! 


CurTAIN. 
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THE LATEST EFFORT TO ACHIEVE AMERICAN OPERA 


MERICA is still waiting for 
’ its gréat opera. We have had 


Converse’s “Pipe of Desire” 
and. “Sacrifice,”- Herbert’s 
“Natoma,” and, .last of all, 
Horatio ‘Parker’s -“Mona”’;-but none of the 
five measures up to international standards. 
From “Mona,” a prize opera for which 
$10,000 was paid, much was _ expected. 
Professor Parker is a composer of admit- 
tedly high creative gifts. He is probably 
our greatest American composer, now that 
MacDowell is dead, and he has had in his 
operatic venture the assistance of a poet of 
distinction, .Brian. Hooker. But. the best 
that can be said for “Mona” is that it rep- 
resents an advance on the other American 
operas named. © “Professor Parker,” says 
The Musical Courier, “takes a long step 
beyond Messrs. Damrosch, Herbert and 
Converse, and has made a serious and 
scholarly effort in a dignified direction.” 
The same paper finds some comfort in the 
fact that the best two American operas, 
“The Sacrifice” and “Mona,” are by native 
Americans, Converse and Parker, “for 
Walter Johannes Damrosch is a German- 
American and Victor Herbert is a German- 
Irishman.” It adds: “ ‘Mona’ may or may 
not have helped the cause of American 
music and of American opera. That is a 
large question which sober judgment must 
answer as time develops. At any rate, 
‘Mona’ has made it certain that there will 
be no more opera contests and perhaps no 
more American operas.” 

The critical consensus of opinion in re- 
gard to Parker’s musicianship as displayed 
in “Mona” is summed up in the statement 
that he has written a conscientious and 
carefully constructed score, but has neither 
mastered his medium nor shown real in- 
spiration as a lyrist. “The music,” ob- 
serves Herbert F. Peyser in Muscial 
America, “has sharply defined character 
and a more or less individual physiognomy, 
and it is at moments convincing from the 
dramatic standpoint. But it is neither great 
nor truly inspired. Wrought with unde- 
niable care and genuine musicianship it 
bespeaks, nevertheless, the efforts of stern 
labor and lacks the glow and warmth of 
fundamental, basic emotion. It wants 
heart, passion, humanity.” One sometimes 





~Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter,” © 


wishes,” Mr. Henderson adds in The Sun, 
“that Mr. Parker’s unfailing distinction 
was not that of a scholar and a gentleman. 
He too seldom smells of the earth.” Mr. 
Finck comments in The Nation: 


“Parker’s ‘Mona’ will never enjoy the vogue 
of some of his choral works, notably his 
‘Hora Novissima. The opera is too ob- 
viously the work of a newcomer on the 
stage. .. In Parker’s opera one listens in 
vain for a note distinctively American. His 
score consists of substantial, serious, scholarly 
music, such as any one of a hundred Ger- 
man, English, or other compozers might have 
written. Whiie there is a veiled allusion here 
and there to familiar phrazes, the opera as a 
whole is surprizingly free from _ reminis- 
cences, except in a general way—in its use of 
phrazes that have long been the common 
property of all compozers. Of such phrazes, 
indeed, ‘Mona’ is compact. There is little in- 
dividuality of style or thought. The lead- 
ing motives associated with the characters are 
not sufficiently incisive to make a mark on 
the memory, and therefore they miss their 
effect. The constant use of declamation in 
place of ingratiating vocal melody (which, 
to be sure, does not come at one’s bidding) 
is wearisome. The orchestration is the work 
of an expert, usually appropriate, sometimes 
impassioned, as in the love duo, at other times 
(especially in the march of the Roman sol- 
diers at the close) impozing, after the man- 
ner of a Spontini. The most interesting parts 
of the opera are the choruses, which are ad- 
mirably conceived and carried out; and this 
brings us back to our starting point. In writ- 
ing choral music, Professor Parker is in his 
own sphere; in writing operatic music, he is 
not—at least, not yet.” 


These verdicts do not unfairly represent 
the dominant tone of the criticism evoked 
by the opera. But several writers who 
withhold approval of “Mona” as a musical 
composition express enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of its poetic value. “Whatever the 
ultimate fate of ‘Mona,’” Mr. Peyser re- 
marks, “it will enjoy one distinction, at 
least, that is somewhat unique in the his- 
tory of opera, namely, that of having added 
a rare poetic gem to the literature of the 
country. If America has not discovered a 
first-rate dramatic compozer in Horatio 
Parker it has unearthed a poet of the most 
notable distinction in Mr. Hooker.” 

The scene of “Mona” is laid in ancient 
Britain, but its message is universal, and is 
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Behind her stands Giulio Gatti-Casazza, managing director of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Felt 


Alfred Hertz, the orchestral conductor; at her le 
sor Parker is seen over Hertz’s head. 


felt by some to have a specially urgent 
meaning for our own age. “I wrote 
‘Mona,’”’ Mr. Hooker tells us, “to express 
the idea that woman derives her strength 
from her womanliness and not from usurp- 
ing the functions that ‘belong to man.” So 
“Mona,” in one sense, is a reply to Dukas’ 
operatic setting of Maeterlinck’s drama of 
woman’s emancipation, “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue.” 

The heroine of Brian Hooker’s opera is 
sketched with unforgettable vividness. At 
first a dreamer of dreams, then a Jeanne 
d’Arc, leading her people to war, and, 
lastly, a woman, seeing where her true life 
and mission should have lain, she appears 
as the veritable type of womanly aspiration. 
Her conflict is one between patriotism and 
love, and about her are grouped three men 
whose destiny is interwoven with hers— 
Arth, a bold tribesman, Gloom, a Druid, 
and Gwynn, a Roman by birth and the son 
of the Roman Governor of Britain. Of 
Gwynn’s origin and parentage, Mona is 
ignorant. He has come to her disguized 
as a native bard and has sought to win 
her hand. For her sake he has labored in- 
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AMERICAN OPERA, “MONA” 


At her right is 


Brian Hooker, who wrote the libretto of “Mona.” Profes- 
cessantly and successfully to maintain 
peace between Rome and Britain. Pas- 


sionately he urges her to give up chimerical 
dreams and to become his wife. 


GWYNN 
Thou art a woman, Mona. To be great, 


First be a woman. 
MONA 
I have had other dreams, 
Of mating and of motherhood—not great, 
But very dear— 
Ah, Gwynn, I cannot be 
A woman only! 
GWYNN 
Mona! come down 
Out of that frenzy. Mona—Look at me! 
This is I, Gwynn, a man, flesh and blood, I 
Whose lips and eyes thou lovest— 
Now! I say, 
Thou shalt not ruin all we are to feed 
A fever and a folly. 
Love or war— 
Choose. 


She chooses war, and goes from town to 
town rallying her people in an army of 
revolt. She cries: 
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It is as if these trees 
Bowed themselves down before me—as if the 
sea 
Obeyed me+yet not:.me, but what: I am— 
A vision of swift journeyings «by day, 
Glimmering forests, windy crags, lonely moors 
Immeasurable where birds:fly, cry, and ‘gray 
sands 
Thunderous: with the ever-changing. seas— 
Torches and: shouts, wild gatherings by night, 
And firelit circles of astonished eyes, 
Men falling on their» faces, oaths 
prayers— 
Strange as a dream’s fulfillment of a dream! 
I have heard voices in the dark, and seen 
Visions of Kings forgotten bidding me 
Go forward, and be strong, and have no fear— 
I have dreamed of the White World, and 
God’s love 
Bathing me like sweet flame. 


and 


But her dream:is shattered. Her lover 
falls, pierced by her:own sword. And then, 
too late, she realizes that if she had been 
content to -be “only a woman,” she would 
have won. 


So that was God’s voice after all! 
That weakness, that strange fear of Gwynn’s 
glad eyes, 
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That. warm pain in my blood-answering~him, 
That little: foolish ‘whisper in my heart 
All night: Jong, that I put away from me, 
Smotheringrit with hugesdreams! That. was 
all 
God:asked of me—only to drink my joy, 
Only to be:a woman, only to cease 
From struggling, rest so, and be drowsy glad 
Like .a child comforted! It was too slight 
A service. for great ends—too small, 
sweet— 
Any one could have done so much!... 
I have had dreams— 
Only great dreams... . 
A woman» would have won. 


too 


One critic ranks Brian. Hooker, on the 
strength of his performance, with William 
Vaughn Moody. Mr. Peyser says that the 
poem is too good for an operatic libretto, 
and seems born to stand on its own feet. 
“Verses so marvelously lyrical and ex- 
quisitely: colored in themselves offer little 
more excuse for musical translation than 
certain things in Omar Khayyam, Shelley 
or Swinburne.” The full text of the 
libretto is published in book form by Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 





NEW YORK’S DRAMATIC LABORATORY 


JHE miniature theater of Mr. 
Winthrop Ames, which suc- 
ceeded, in a sense, to the 
mission of the New Theater, 
may be described as a lab- 
oratory for curious experi- 

ments in dramatic production. The open- 

ing play, John Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” 
is hailed by some critics as “the most sig- 
nificant play of the season.” At the daily 
matinees, “The Flower of the Palace of 

Han,” a Chinese play, and “The Terrible 

Meek,” by Charles Rann Kennedy, were 

received only with half-hearted praise by 

the critics of the metropolis and corre- 
spondents from other cities. The Little 

Theater is a departure even from the théa- 

tre intime or Kammerspiele of European 

cities. Seating one person less than 300, 

and with but fifteen rows of seats set on 

a sharp incline, architecturally, the Little 

Theater auditorium is not without a sug- 

gestion of the lecture-room in a medical 

college. And by a coincidence, perhaps 
significant, “The Pigeon” was a novel and 





unusual piece of sociological dissection pe- 
culiarly suited to the exigencies of the Lit- 
tle Theater. The Galsworthy comedy, says 
a writer in the New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror, is essentially a commentary on life. 
“Not, that it lacks dramatic interest... 
but the audience is invited primarily to 
look at life from the various points of view 
represented by the characters.” 

Even the construction of “The Pigeon,” 
according to certain critics, is suggestive 
of the laboratory and the experimental 
method—the story being that of the at- 
tempt of a dilettante philanthropist to re- 
form three vagrants, with the interest of 
the audience centered upon their interest- 
ing reaction to this stimulus. Predomi- 
nant in the play is the sociological rather 
than the theatrical or dramatic interest. 
“The play is a direct challenge of the 
whole theory of modern sociology,” de- 
clares Floyd Dell in the Chicago Evening 
Post: “It is a denial not merely of the use 
of punishing: criminals, but of the use of 
trying to reform them.” 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 


“Beyond the ircny of institutions, Gals- 
worthy sees in this play down to the irony of 
things. He does not blame the sociologists 
for the condition of these three miserables. 
He only smiles at them. He does not even 
blame society. He says (if one may inter- 
pret a spirit so reticent even when so out- 
spoken): I know that there is something in 
these people which does not fit with society 
as it is. I know that unless they are rich, if 
they are compelled to live upon the world’s 
terms and not their own, they must perish. 
I know that their own natures have, in such 
an environment, the seeds in them of an in- 
evitable decay. If you wish to kill them, 
that is talking. Or let them alone, if you can, 
to die by themselves. Or be kind to them. 
But do not try to iaake them over to your 
own decent pattern. They are not worse than 
you, they are only different. They are even 
finer than you in some ways. They have a 
desire, a philosophy, an honor of their own. 
They are strangers in a strange land, chil- 
dren of a country that is past, or to come. 
They are wild; do not try to tame them.” 


On the stage of the Little Theater, a 
play of the intellectual appeal of “The 
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The Little Theater in New York, erected by Winthrop Ames, seats one less than three hundred people. 
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Pigeon” is extraordinarily effective, while 
a drama of the romantic appeal of “The 
Flower of the Palace of Han,” calling for 
the creation of an exotic and romantic at- 
mosphere, or like “The Terrible Meek,” 
which attempts to picture an aftermath of 
the crucifixion, and the action of which 
takes place at the foot of the cross, fails in 
the creation of an illusion. New architec- 
tural and acoustic conditions impose a new 
technique in acting and in dramatic con- 
struction. “Even in the farthest seat in the 
house,” declares the correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, “one can hear a 
whisper from an actor.” The result is that 
the plays must be produced in an intimate, 
almost confidential manner. 


ranting actor would bellow himself 
into fright. The usual stage exaggeration in 
voice and gesture is minimized. The mem- 
bers in the cast of ‘The Pigeon’ spoke in 
practically the same tones they might have 
used if the thing they counterfeited had been 
actually happening to them. It is the dry- 
point etching transferred to the _ boards, 


“The 
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a, _ a a ~ | 
THE FIRST PLAYWRIGHT OF THE NEW 
THEATER 
John Galsworthy opened the season of the experi- 
mental Little Theater of Mr. Ames with his socio- 


logical study “The Pigeon.” The author himself was 
present when the child of his fancy spread its wings. 


whereas we have been used to the chromo. 
There are some plays which should never be 
offered to the public except under these con- 
ditions. There are others which would be 
unendurable when played in a _ drawing- 
room—and the Little Theater is more draw- 
ing-room than playhouse.” 


Altho the audience of “The Terrible 
Meek” have been so impressed as to file 
silently out of the new playhouse at the 
conclusion of each performance, the new 
one-act play by the author of “The Servant 
in the House” has been denounced as 
blasphemous, stupid, and irreverent, while 
other critics declare it to be one of the 
most impressive of the so-called Biblical 
plays that have ever been produced in New 
York. A Roman soldier (with a cockney 
dialect), the mother of one of the crucified 
thieves, and a third outcast discuss “the 
Terrible Meek” and the tragedy of Calvary 
in the darkness before dawn. At the end 
of the play dawn comes and lights upon 
the three figures on the cross. Altho the 
bold, dramatic conception depended but 
slightly upon scenic effect, the necessary 
illusion and breadth and distance were evi- 
dently lost in the narrow confines of the 
toy playhouse, and the homely but highly- 


colored language became over-rhetorical. 
According to H. T. Parker in the Boston 
Transcript, it seems that the slightest 
falsity in diction or sentiment is empha- 
sized in the Little Theater: 


“More closely and coolly examined... 
‘The Terrible Meek’ will bear little resolute 
scrutiny of its ideas, substance, and spirit. It 
is written oftenest, like ‘The Servant in the 
House,’ in big, swelling, cadenced, abstract 
words, sometimes spoken almost like a chanted 
antiphon. Homely as the soldier’s speech is 
and the woman’s as they are usually cadenced 
in the fashion dear to the ‘eloquent’ preacher. 
Often the diction is sonorous; sometimes it 
is only sloppy; oftenest of all it recalls the 
way of speech of the ‘thoughtful’ and ‘ad- 
vanced’ persons who gather on Sunday after- 
noons in obscure little halls and exchange 
inspirations. It is human outside this range 
of queer humanity only when the soldier and 
the mother speak of the homely things of in- 
timate life. The ideas that underlie all these 
words are the abstractions beloved of Mr. 
Kennedy’s visionary spirit—a world wherein 
there shall be only love and hardly even a 
religious hate; human brotherhood; neither 
wars nor slayings; neither wealth nor pov- 
erty; neither conquest nor dominion; not 
struggle, but peace. Therein we shall swim 
and swim and swim in the slush of wordy 
sentimentality, and float and float and float 
upon the waves of sloppy rhetoric. And the 
daily conduct of life for ourselves and the 
men and women around us shall never once 
disturb this Nirvana of beautiful verbiage.” 


The laboratory theater all over the world 
tends to produce plays which emphasize a 
theory, rather than action. Mr. Kennedy, 
it is quite evident both from his play and 
from his own remarks in an interview with 
Montrose J. Moses (in the Independent), 
looks upon himself primarily as a preacher, 
not as a dramatist. His remarks as quoted 
by Mr. Moses might be part of a sermon. 
“Verily,” he exclaims in an analysis of 
“The Terrible Meek,” “men are beginning 
to interpret Christ the Carpenter, the 
butchered Son of God, more and more in 
the realistic, first terms of His appearance— 
losing none of His divinity thereby—and 
less and less in terms of the stained-glass 
window.” 


“Not that there wasn’t a beauty about the 
stained-glass window, but it was an exotic, 
other sort of beauty to be guarded against 
at all points lest it should pass into mere 
estheticism and sentimentality. The strong 
Son of God in the Gospels, the Man who. 
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knew He was One with the Father—the keen- 
witted, tender, ironic, even humorous and di- 
vinely pitiful Jew, who knew Himself God 
walking on the earth—is coming back into 
this world, believe me. 

“The Bible happens to be a living Book, 
dealing with actual, not romantic persons— 
persons very much like you and me, our 
mothers, our sisters, our brothers. And I 
happen to be a dramatist. So, when I read 
the dialog of the Pharisees and Sadducees, I 
seem to have heard their tone of voice be- 
fore, sometimes in cathedrals. I hear soldiers 
talking and behaving very much in the same 
accents, very much with the same bloodthirst- 
iness, as they did over that little matter of 
the crown of thorns. I can still see common 
people hearing gladly the words of truth; I 
can still see the wealthy, the idle, the pleasure- 
loving invoking their religion for the com- 
mital of deeds of shame. I can still see 
empire-building blackening the face of the 
sky. I can still hear the pitiful anguish of 
mothers of the world who have given them- 
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PAUL ORLENEFF 579 
selves to the ministering of life only to be 
overwhelmed by the bitter forces that make 
for destruction and for death. 

“That's why when I read my Bible, that’s 
why when I wrote my play, ‘The Terrible 
Meek,’ my common soldier talks a kind of 
cockney; he was a cockney there in ancient 
Rome. That’s why my centurion talks like 
any English gentleman; he was an English 
gentleman there in ancient Rome. That’s why 
my Virgin cries out the woes of the mothers 
of modern workers in South Wales, in West- 
phalia, in Lawrence, Mass. And when I read 
my Bible I seem to see Christ not dead, but 
risen, standing here now in our midst. I 
believe He has a message for the world to-day 
with respect to the peace agitation now going 
on. I am one of those who have declared 
that message. He made me declare it, Christ 
standing in our midst. Do you think I am 
going to make myself a liar before God and 
man by watering this down, by compromizing 
doubt? Not if people know the stuff I’m 
made of.” 





THE CREATIVE ACTING OF PAUL ORLENEFF 


SY HAT brilliant Russian, Paul 

Orleneff, seems to possess 
every quality which the av- 
erage American actor lacks. 
The ordinary young Ameri- 
can actor, so at least David 
Belasco assures us, “never thinks of study, 
of learning life, of watching people to find 
out how to behave. He is an actor, he tells 
himself, and that is all there is to it.” In 
contrast to such histrionic types, Orleneff 
must indeed seem a bird of strange feather. 
For the Russian is above all a thinker and 
a dreamer; he studies the characters he in- 
terprets and is not afraid to introduce 
startling innovations if his investigations 
lead him to conclusions contrary to those 
of the playwright. We have heard of 
creative criticism. Paul Orleneff is a 
champion of creative acting. To the genius 
of the poet whose lines he speaks, this actor 
adds his own interpretive gifts. He acts 
not only with his body, but with his brain. 
He can borrow new shades of meaning 
from the pallet of his own colorful per- 
sonality. For Orleneff has sounded the 
abysses of art and life. He is enamored 
at once of the terrible and of the lovely. 
Asked what were his deepest satisfactions, 
Orleneff replied with a smile: “I find my 
deepest satisfaction in the lowest depths. 





In them the true spirituality is found.” 

Orleneff, to quote Hutchins Hapgood (in 
Collier's Weekly), is of Russian peasant 
stock, and has the dreamy, spiritual nature 
of that race made so familiar to us by 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoievski, and Chek- 
hov. The most striking quality of the Rus- 
sian’s are is his insistence on the psycho- 
logical note. There is comparatively little 
description. “Nearly everything is a pre- 
sentation of feelings and ideas, dramatically 
conflicting with one another. There al- 
ways is a turbulent, serious quality, an im- 
plicit tragic suggestion.” Orleneff’s eyes, 
Mr. Hapgood remarks, are those of a seer, 
a prophet. They are very beautiful, and 
they seem to see only what goes on inside 
of him and to be but little concerned with 
the world of externals. “He is an artist, 
rather than an actor, in that he actively 
interprets and creates, rather than merely 
portrays.” 

In the first act of “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” a play based on Dostoievski’s novel, 
for nearly half an hour Orleneff does not 
say a word, and hardly moves. By subtle, 
perfectly simple pantomime, the actor ex- 
presses not only sympathy and growing 
understanding of the tragic tale unfolded 
to him by an old drunkard, but a solemn, 
intensely serious criticism of all that pov- 
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AN ACTOR WITH BRAINS 


Orleneff, the gifted Russian, who is now touring 
this country, playing in Russian, studies the plays in 
which he appears and frequently improves on the 
playwright. 


erty means. That explains why American 
audiences understand him, altho the actor 
speaks no language but Russian. In Ibsen’s 
strange dramatic poem, “Brand,” Orleneff 
played with restrained fire, so restrained, 
Mr. Hapgood goes on to say, that it was 
almost cold—the coldness of absolute con- 
viction. 


“The Russian finds poetry sometimes in 
grotesque and terrible things; but not unless 
the total result is an enhancement of life and 
the stimulation of human sensibility. There is 
a strange psychological pleasure in the ter- 
rific ‘Crime and Punishment’: the murderer 
is a high type of human being, doing terrible 
things because of a lofty idealism which 
reaches him, and he regards himself as a 
superman, unamenable to ordinary laws.” 


Orleneff’s impersonations may not always 
seem absolutely consistent. Like life, he is 
apt to contradict himself. “People who go 
to see me act,” he admits, “will describe the 
character I enact differently from the way 
I describe it. Some will say that Brand 
is an Anarchist, some a Socialist, some a 
poet, etc. To me, really, he is different 
from anything anybody can say about him. 


And that is true of Hamlet, of Roekolokoff 
in ‘Crime and Punishment,’ of them all 
A living thing and a living piece of work 
may be described in words in a thousand 
different ways.” 

Paul Orleneff himself furnishes an il- 
lustration of this dictum. While Hutchins 
Hapgood sees in him chiefly the interpreter 
of the terrible, André Tridon, writing in 
The Theatre Magazine, tells us that the 
Russian actor in private life, as well as on 
the stage, symbolizes the joy in life. 
“Short of stature, but amazingly strong, 
with a healthy, pink skin, dazzling teeth, 
large, gleaming eyes, a splendid head of 
silky, wavy, chestnut-colored hair, he is 
physically the Dionysian according to 
Nietzsche’s heart.” This quality, accord- 
ing to Tridon, is most evident in Orleneff’s 
impersonation of Osvald in Ibsen’s gloomi- 
est play, “Ghosts.” 


“His Osvald is undeniably Mrs. Alving’s 
son. Married to an incompetent profligate, 
Mrs. Alving has all her life long assumed the 
part which the conventional world describes 
as the part of a true wife. With the excep- 
tion of one short attempt at revolt, she has 
borne her burden silently, not even allowing 
her associates to surmise the heartrending 
truth. Now she suddenly reveals herself an 
insurgent against her past. Her son shall 
live: he shall know the joy of life, whatever 
that joy may consist in. 

“Osvald comes home with his death sen- 
tence in his heart; but youth, strength, hope 
against hope are seething within him. He is 
in revolt against the future as his mother is 
in revolt against the past. His young, virile 
organism is struggling fiercely with the germs 
of dissolution. 

“Pictorial beauty, sunlight, the sparkle of 
wine, Regina’s voluptuous physique, are the 
component elements of the joy of life for 
which he was born. He does not bemoan his 
hereditary taint; he wants to fight off the 
doom foretold by an outspoken physician; he 
does not allow the dullness of his home to 
oppress him; he demands from his mother the 
means of warding off cloying monotony; he 
does not yield to the temptation of brooding 
introspection: Regina, with her butterfly soul, 
must detract his mind from the contemplation 
of his doom. 

“Others have visualized a sullen, despairing, 
defeated Osvald. Orleneff gives us a deter- 
mined, hopeful, defying Osvald. And this 
Osvald is by all means the most artistic of 
all. He does not drag himself to his fore- 
shadowed death. He falls struggling, over- 
whelmed by a fate insidious and irresistible.” 
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NEW GLIMPSES OF LAFCADIO HEARN’S ELUSIVE 
; PERSONALITY 


ay AFCADIO HEARN has been 
dead now only eight years, 
yet already the library of 
Hearniana includes a mass 
of contradictory biographical 
matter. There are the three 
invaluable volumes of his “Life and Let- 
ters,” sympathetically edited by Elizabeth 
Bisland (his “Lady of a Myriad Souls”) ; 
Dr. George M. Gould’s contrary-minded 
and defaming diagnosis; Yone Noguchi’s 
poetic appreciation; besides many shorter 
estimates in Japanese, French and English. 
Hearn proves, indeed, to be a _ veritable 
biographical will-o’-the-wisp. The latest 
contribution is a bulky and prosaic volume* 
by Nina H. Kennard, the particular inter- 
est of which lies in a short series of hither- 
to unpublished letters written by Hearn 
during the last years of his life to a half- 
sister living in England. The “definitive 
life” of Hearn, we are told, has yet, if ever, 
to appear. The result of Mrs. Kennard’s 
effort is suggestive only, as the London 
Outlook remarks, “of the extreme difficulty 
which exists in writing of elusive personal- 
ities, whose work has been the imaginative 
presentment of fact.” The writer con- 
tinues: 





“Almost as high a quality of imagination is 
needed in the biographer as is found in his 
subject, and a certain kindred sympathy. Oc- 
casionally these unite: but it must be con- 
fessed that this is a rare and happy accident. 
And so the writer of the ‘Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,’ of ‘Exotics and Retrospec- 
tives, of ‘Kokoro,’ the telier of that tender 
tale of the Shirabyoshi, or dancing girl, and 
the depicter of the magic of the country at 
the rainbow’s foot which is Horai, remains 
still aloof and inaccessible to his chroniclers. 
Nothing is more elusive than charm, and when 
Hearn’s output and outfit have been pains- 
By Nina H. Kennard. 


* Larcapio HEarRN, D. Ap- 


pleton & Company. 


takingly set forth and weighed, such an ele- 
ment provokingly refuses to be estimated.” 


Hearn’s letters, meanwhile, form an 
autobiography which is sufficiently self- 
revelatory. Like the letters of Flaubert 


and Stevenson, these intimate, half-con- 
scious outpourings seem destined to rank 
with his very best work; and it is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that they place him 
among the foremost English letter-writers. 
The additions contained in Mrs. Kennard’s 
biography were inaccessible to Elizabeth 
Bisland; and the story of the correspond- 
ence between Hearn and his half-sister, 
Mrs. Atkinson, is entirely characteristic of 
him in that aspect which presents most 
difficulties to the conscientious biographer, 
—his intensity of feeling and apparent in- 
constancy. 

Hearn had one brother and three half- 
sisters, none of whom appear to have been 
at all interested in his welfare until his 
writings began to attract public attention. 
Then, as Mrs. Kennard puts it, “Miss Lillah 
Hearn was the first member of the family 
to write to this half-brother, who was be- 
coming so famous.” She received no reply. 
A second sister wrote, with like result. It 
reads a little like a fairy tale; for when 
the third sister, Mrs. Atkinson, hearing of 
Hearn’s marriage to a Japanese lady, finally 
set out -“to soften the exile’s heart,” she 
succeeded. Hearn answered her letter; but 
he never would admit as a correspondent 
any other member of the family. The in- 
terchange of letters thus begun was con- 
tinued for several years until Hearn 
abruptly stopped writing, not only ceasing 
to answer Mrs. Atkinson, but returning 
one of her envelopes, empty of its contents. 
Mrs. Kennard finds an explanation of this 
enigma in the nostalgia which she thinks 
attacked Hearn during those last few fi- 
nancially harassed and feverishly creative 
years of his life. “A longing had entered 
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his heart,’ she writes, “that each year 
henceforward became stronger, to return 
to his native land, to hold communion with 
those of his own race; this nostalgia was 
rendered acute by his sister’s letters, his 
literary work was interfered with and his 
nerves upset; he therefore made up his 
mind suddenly to stop the correspondence.” 
She maintains further: 


“The person who behaved thus was the 
same erratic creature, who, having previously 
made an appointment, on going to keep it, 
rang the bell and then, seized with nervous 
panic—ran away; or had fits of nervous de- 
pression lasting for days because a printer had 
put a few commas in the wrong place or mis- 
spelt some Japanese words. Hearn possessed 
supreme intellectual courage, would stick to 
his artistic ‘pedestal of faith’ with a determina- 
tion that was heroic, but where his nerves 
were concerned he was an arrant coward. If 
letters, or arguments with friends, flurried 
him, or awakened uncongenial thoughts or 
memories, he was capable of putting the let- 
ters away unread, and breaking off a friend- 
ship that had lasted for years.” 


Certainly, nostalgia is expressed in one 
of Hearn’s early letters to Mrs. Atkinson; 
but it was written before the birth of his 
children. His affiliation with Japan, how- 
ever, was always and essentially an artistic 
one. He wrote: 


“The Oriental face is somewhat inscrutable 
—like the faces of the Buddhist gods. In 
youth it has quite a queer charm—the charm 
of mysterious placidity, of smiling calm. (But 
among the modernized, college-bred Japanese 
this is lost.) What one never—or hardly ever 
—sees among these Orientals is a face show- 
ing strong character. The race is strangely 
impersonal. The women are divinely sweet in 
temper; the men are mysteries, and not alto- 
gether pleasant. I feel myself in exile; and 
your letters and photographs only make me 
homesick for English life.” 


With the birth of his first son, Hearn 
was stirred to the depths by emotions that 
shaped anew his life and thought. No- 
where is this expressed by him so inti- 
mately and poignantly as in these letters to 
his sister. We quote only in part: 


“Of course I find the whole world changed 
sbout me. ... 

“My wife is quite well. Happily the old 
military caste to which she belongs is a strong 
one, but how sacred and terrible a thing is 
maternity. When it was all over I felt very 
humble and grateful to the Unknowable 


Power which had treated us.so kindly. The 
possibility of men being cruel to the women 
who bear their children seemed at the moment 
to darken existence... . 

“You will laugh at me, and perhaps think it 
very strange that when only thirty-five I be- 
gan to feel a kind of envy of friends with chil- 
dren. I knew their troubles, anxieties, strug- 
gles; but I saw their sons grow up, beauti- 
ful and gifted men, and I used to whisper to 
myself—‘But I never shall have a child.’ Then 
it used to seem to me that no man died so 
utterly as the man without children: for him 
I fancied (like some folk still really think in 
other lands) that death would be utter eternal 
blackness. When I did, however, hear the 
first cry of my boy—my boy, dreamed about 
in forgotten years—I had for that instant the 
ghostly sensation of being double. Just then, 
and unly then, I did not think—but felt, ‘I am 
two. It was weird but gave me thoughts 
that changed all preexisting thoughts.” 


The following fragment was found 
among Hearn’s papers after his death, and 
the manuscript is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Atkinson. It is entitled “Fear,” ac- 
cording to the present biographer; but’ 
Eizabeth Bisland names it “Illusion.” No- 
where can one find a more haunting ex- 
pression of Hearn’s genius. 


“An old, old sea-wall, stretching between 
two boundless levels, green and blue;—on the 
right only rice-fields, reaching to the sky- 
line;—on the left only summer-silent sea, 
where fishing-craft of curious shapes are rid- 
ing. Everything is steeped in white sun; and 
I am standing on the wall. Along its broad 
and grass-grown top a boy is running toward 
me,—running in sandals of wood,—the sea- 
breeze blowing aside the long sleeves of his 
robe as he runs, and baring his slender legs 
to the knee. Very fast he runs, springing 
upon his sandals;—and he has in his hands 
something to show me: a black dragon-fly, 
which he is holding carefully by the wings, 
lest it should hurt itself struggling. With 
what sudden incommunicable pang do I watch 
the gracious little figure leaping in the light,— 
between those summer silences of field and 
sea! A delicate boy, with the blended charm 
of two races.... And how softly vivid all. 
things under this milky radiance—the smiling 
child-face with lips apart,—the twinkle of the 
light quick feet—the shadows of grasses and 
of little stones! ... 

“But quickly as he runs, the child will come 
no nearer to me,—the slim brown hand will 
never cling to mine. For this light is the 
light of a Japanese sun that set long years 
ago. . .. Never, dearest!—never shall we 
meet,—not even when the stars are dead! ... 














NEW GLIMPSES 
And yet,—can it be possible 
that I shall not remember? 
—that I shall not still see, in 
other million summers, the 
same sea-wall under the same 
white noon,—the same shadows 
of grasses and of little stones, 
—the running of the same 
little sandalled feet that will 
never, never reach my side?” 


Hearn wrote thus to his 
sister on the occasion of 
some personal sorrow which 
had come to her: 


“Well, you too have had 
your revelations,—which means 
pains. One must pay a terrible 
price to see and to know. Still, 
the purchase is worth making. 
You know the Emerson lines: 


‘Tho thou love her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay; 
Tho her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive, 
Heartily know 
When half-Gods go, 
The Gods arrive! .. 


“Reverse the condition: the 
moral. is the same,—and it is 
eternal. By light alone one 
cannot see; there must be 
shadows in multitude to help. 
What we love is good, and ex- 
ists, but often exists only in 
us,—then we become angry at 
others, not knowing the illu- 
sion was the work of the Gods. 
The Gods .are always right. 
They make us sometimes imagine that some- 
thing we love ever’so much is in others, while 
it is only in our own hearts... .. We must 
wait and ‘believe and ‘be quite sure. the Gods 
are good. 

“What is not always good is the tender 
teachings we get at home.’ We are told -ef 
things so beautiful that we believe everybody 
must believe them,—truth, and love, and duty, 
and honor, and soul, etc. We are even taught 
the enormous lie that the world is entirely 
regulated ‘by these beliefs. I wonder if it 
would not be much better to teach children the 
adult truth:—‘The world is thus and so:— 
those beliefs are ideal only which do not in- 
fluence the intellectual life, nor the industrial 
life, nor the social life.’ . . 

“What a great problem it is; and how utterly 
it is neglected in teaching the little human 
flowers that we set out in the world’s cold 
without a thought!” 
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LAFCADIO HEARN AND HIS WIFE 


This Samurai lady, Setsu Koizumi,:has giver us charming -reminis- 
cences of her famous: husband; and it was. she who related to Hearn 
many of the weird tales which he crystallized into Anglo-Japamese 


Then follows this quick self-revelation 
which should serve as more than a hint to 
Hearn’s future biographers: 


“You are more and more like me in every 
letter; but you are better far. I have not 
learned reserve with friends yet: I supply the 
lack by a retreating disposition—a disinclina- 
tion to make acquaintances:. I love very 
quickly and strongly; but just as quickly dis- 
like what I loved—if deceived, and the dis- 
like does not die. My general experience has 
been that the loveable souls are but rarely 
lodged in the forms which most attract us... . 
I wonder if all these jokes are not played on 
us by the Gods who think—‘No!—you want 
the infinite! That can be reached later only,— 
after innumerable births. First learn, for a 
million years or so, just to love only souls. 
You must! for you will be punished if you 
try to obtain all perfections in one.’” 
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IS POST IMPRESSIONISM A NEW DISEASE OR 
A NEW RELIGION? 


¥OR the past year or two a 
new artistic movement has 
been challenging the atten- 
tion of the English-speaking 
world. It hails from France 
and goes under the name of 
“Post Impressionism.” In London it made 
its début at the Grafton Gallery; in New 
York it has found an outlet through the 
Photo-Secession Gallery. To mention the 
words “Post Impressionism’ nowadays 
among artists is almost invariably to in- 
vite heated debate. Some regard the new 
cult as a religion; others brand it as a 
disease. Public meetings have been held 
to elucidate the various points at issue. On 
one day, in London recently, Roger Fry 
was lecturing learnedly, logically and with 
charm on the merits of Post Impressionism, 
while Sir William Richmond was telling 
the students of the Royal Academy that he 
hoped God might preserve them from Post 





Impressionism. In one New York paper, 
The Globe, we find Hutchins Hapgood de- 
fending the movement, and Arthur Hoeber 
declaring: “It all seems decadent, un- 
healthy, certainly unreal, like some dread- 
ful nightmare.” 

The most coherent account* of Post Im- 
pressionism that has yet appeared in Eng- 


* lish is by C. Lewis Hind, a former editor 


of the London Academy. Mr. Hind is a 
whole-hearted supporter of the movement. 
He writes with enthusiasm and with dis- 
tinction. “Expressionism,” he tells us, 
would be a more accurate designation than 
Post Impressionism, for tho the cult owes 
much of its inspiration to Manet, Monet 
and their contemporaries, it so far tran- 
scends the Impressionist school that a new 
term is needed. The pioneers of Post Im- 





With twenty-four illus- 
George H. Doran Com- 


* Tue Post IMpREssSIONISTS. 
trations. By C. Lewis Hind. 
pany. 





INVOKING THE SPIRIT OF THE 


DEAD 


In his “L’Esprit Veille.”” an elaborate and arresting decoration, Paul Gauguin expresses forcibly, fearfully, yet 
quite simply, the method, current for centuries in Tahiti, by which a ghostly presence is called. 
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THE SAVAGE ART OF 





POST IMPRESSIONISM 








Paul Gauguin, whose “Tahitian Group” is here reproduced, cherished so persistently the ambition to “become 
a savage and create a new world” that he finally took up his abode in Tahiti. 


pressionism are Paul Cézanne (1839-1906), 
Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890), and Paul 
Gauguin (1848-1903). 

Cézanne was hardly known during his 
life, and “what was known,” Mr. Hind re- 
marks, “was wrong.” He was called the 
“Ape of Manet’; he was styled “that com- 
munist! that barbarian!” Certainly, com- 
ments Mr. Hind, “Cézanne had shouldered 
his musket in 1871, but he was nearer akin 
to a market gardener than a communist. 
He was a recluse, a seer, not a clubable 
man, but certainly not a barbarian.” Van 
Gogh was in some respects the antithesis 
of Cézanne. He is described as living the 
life of a hundred men in intensity, and as 
dying by his own hand. We are told that a 
letter he wrote to one of his friends is 
“the most complete revelation of an ar- 
tist’s psychology ever penned,” and that 
“every picture he painted was ‘holy 
ecstasy,’ even when the theme was a bunch 
of lettuces—Vincent Van Gogh, madman 
and genius, pure artist and pioneer, who 
carried about ‘a sun in his head and a 


hurricane in his heart,’ and who wrote: 
‘The more ill I am, the more of an artist 
do I become.’” The third of the forerun- 
ners of Post Impressionism, Paul Gau- 
guin, was a Creole, who went to Marti- 
nique in 1887, and finally took up his abode 
in Tahiti. He had, in Strindberg’s phraze, 
“an immense yearning to become a savage 
and create a new world.” His first ex- 
hibition of “savage” pictures in Paris was 
not successful, and Strindberg, who wrote 
the preface to the catalog, criticized his 
prepossession with form and his uncouth 
models. Gauguin’s reply is historical: 
“Your civilization is your disease; my bar- 
barism is my restoration to health.” 

Apart from Cézanne, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, the best known exponent of Post 
Impressionism is Henri Matisse. These ar- 
tists have influenced not only France, but 
Russia, Germany and Scandinavia, and are 
beginning to find disciples in Great Britain 
and the United States. They teach, as a 
cardinal principle, that expression, not 
beauty, is the aim of art. As Matisse says: 
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A GROTESQUE BY VAN GOGH 
The passion for color dominated Vincent Van 
Gogh, and, “painting and gasping,” he strove to 
realize his sensations, to synthetize his burning im- 
pressions. 


“That which I pursue above all is Ex- 
pression.... Expression for me does not re- 
side in the passion which breaks upon a face 
or which shows itself by a violent movement. 
It is in. the whole disposition of my picture.” 

“For me everything is in the conception.” 

“The principal aim of color should be to 
serve as much as possible the expression. I 
place my colors without preconceived inten- 
tion. ... I try simply to place or use colors 
which give (or express) my sensation.” 


Mr. Hind declares that if a child were 
to ask him, “What is Post Impressionism ?” 
he would tell that child about the Sermon 
on the Mount, and say: “If the spirit that 
gives life to the movement we call Post 
Impressionism is in your heart you will 
always be trying to express yourself, in 
your life and in your work, with the sim- 
ple and profound simplicity of the Sermon 
on the Mount. You will say what you 
have to say as if there were nobody else 
but you and Nature or God.” Mr. Hind 
continues : 


“Expression, not beauty, is the aim of art. 
Beauty occurs. Expression happens—must 
happen. Art is not beauty. It is expression; 
it is always decorative and emotional. And 
it can be greatly intellectual, too. There 
is as much intellect as emotion in_ the 


Parthenon and the Sistine Vault. Art is more 
than the Emotional Utterance of Life. It is 
the Expression of Personality in all its lit- 
tleness, in all its immensity. A man who 
expresses himself sincerely can extract beauty 
from anything. There is a beauty of signifi- 
cance lurking within all ugliness. For ugli- 
ness does not really exist. We see what 
we bring. He who expresses his emotion 
rhythmically, decoratively, seeking the inner 
meaning of things, is artist. He who repre- 
sents the mere externals is illustrator. Frith 
was illustrator—delightful and competent; 
Cézanne, the true parent of Post Impression- 
ism, was artist. To him the spiritual meaning 
was everything. Few are the artists. Many 
are the illustrators. The founders of Post 
Impressionism, Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gau- 
guin, were artists.” 


The practical working out of the prin- 
ciple stated is exemplified in the pictures 
of the new school, four of which are re- 
produced in connection with this article. 
Mr. Hind does not attempt to disguise the 
fact that the first Post Impressionist pic- 
tures he saw were a distinct shock. But 
they lived in his mind; they haunted him; 
and they would not let him go. He tried 
to identify himself \. ith the intention of the 
new painters. They desired, he felt, “to 
express the sensation an object presented 
to them, never the imitation of it—the 
significant sensation of a bowl of fruits 
or pots of flowers, the rankness of a sun- 
flower, the rhythm of a field of corn, the 
mass of a dusky body, the lethargic pa- 
tience of a peasant, the glitter of colors in 
the hat of a woman of fashion, the look of 
a tree.” To get their effect, their sensa- 
tion, they use color apparently arbitrary, 
and play serious pranks with drawing. “I 
believe,” Mr. Hind continues, “I am the 
only man in London who can talk of 
Matisse without losing my temper. He is 
serious and he means his expressions seri- 
ously. Submit yourself to his intention and 
his wor’ s will repay the effort. They have 
life. They communicate life. They are a 
synthesis of his sensations: they stimulate, 
and the memory of them remains—a stimu- 
lation.” 


“Behind the movement there is a purpose, 
an idea partaking more of the spiritual than 
the material. Mere picture-making was lifted 
into a larger region. A few perceived the 
goal of the search, and wondered. 

“But the differences of opinion were be- 
wildering. To some, the pictures were a 
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crime, sprung from the devil; to others, they 
were a revelation, God-inspired. 

“To me they opened avenues: beginnings, 
yes, often imperfectly realized, often leading 
to regions where there is more reality than in 
the visible world. But the pictures them- 
selves vary as widely as the personalities of 
the painters. What could be further apart in 
vision and technique than Van Gogh’s lovely, 
spring-illumined ‘Orchard in Provence,’ and 
the angry realism of his ‘Mad Girl’; than the 
faded, pathetic ‘Woman with the Beads,’ by 
Cézanne, and that brilliant expression of arti- 
ficial modernity, Matisse’s ‘Woman with the 
Green Eyes’; than the fierce intensity of Van 
Gogh’s ‘Self Portrait,’ everything stated with 
a kind of scorching force, and the massive 
eloquence of Cézanne’s Portrait of Himself, 
fatigued yet eager, as of a soul struggling for 
release, the paint a means not an end, the 
idea everything, the real man grown old 
searching for that which can never be wholly 





AN ENGLISH POST IMPRESSIONIST’S 
CREATION 


“Euphemia,” by Jacob Epstein, is one of a sculp- 
tured group symbolizing reincarnation. “From the 
living water of life she rises, fragments of her former 
existence still clinging to her, but on her face is the 
light of a new cycle of lif2.” 








AN EXAMPLE OF MATISSE’S ART 


Henri Matisse, the most gifted of living exponents 
of Post Impressionism, is described by C. Lewis Hind 
as “almost a recluse, indifferent to opinion, whose 
aim it is to approach a fresh canvas as if there were 
no past in art, and as if he is the first artist who has 
ever painted.” 


found? Like them or loathe them, but admit 
that these men at their best are themselves, 
naked souls before the living God, searching 
eye and eager heart, seeking the soul-meaning 
behind the bodily forms, dutiful to tradition, 
but violently aware of being alive.” 


As Mr. Hind pierced deeper into the 
spirit of the Post Impressionists, he came 
to feel that much of their greatest achieve- 
ment is bound up in their effort to extend 
the boundaries of artistic expression. 
Three-fourths of life, he suggests, has never 
yet been explored in painting. One-fourth 
has been explored and expressed perfectly. 
Are we to stop? “The world may last for 
a million years yet. Is a board to be stuck 
up before that one-fourth of life which has 
been explored, a board inscribed with the 
words, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther?’” The spiritual meaning of Post 
Impressionism Mr. Hind found himself ex- 
pressing in the words of Prof. William 
James: “Suppose that the whole universe 
of material things—the furniture of earth 
and choir of heaven—should turn out to be 
a mere surface-veil of phenomena, hid- 
ing and keeping back the world of genu- 
ine realities. Such a supposition is foreign 
t‘either to common sense nor to philoso- 
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phy.” Then he said: “Post Impressionism, 
at its highest, in its purest, is the search 
for ‘genuine realities.’” The argument 
concludes: 


“Have I been able to illustrate the intensity 
of the achievement of these painter pioneers? 
We who sit at home in ease constructing arm- 
chair theories can hardly realize their white- 
hot, fever-tossed mania for expression. It is 
well. Goya looked into gulfs. Van Gogh 
strained into the furnace and was scorched 
and shrivelled. But the flame of their lives 
enables us to understand why the New Move- 
ment in Art has prospered and spread, see- 


ing how fierce were the pioneer fires. In the 
background the lonely and majestic Cézanne, 
a kind of Moses, looking within himself for 
the promised land; in the foreground, in the 
midst of the battle, Van Gogh and Gauguin, 
with their elemental craving for expression, 
their passion for creation, for seeing, for liv- 
ing, and— 
... I had ended there; 
But a great wind blew all the stars to flare. 


“That great wind! Those stars blown to 
flare! Who knows what suns of the future 
these men with their great wind of creation 
and vision may not fan into being?” 





BLASCO IBANEZ, 


™@ PANISH painting recently 
made a vivid impression on 
the American mind through 
exhibitions of the pictures 
of Sorolla and Zuloaga; 
and now it appears that 
Spanish literature is becoming popular 
here. The head of Brentano’s book-store 
in New York has lately declared that the 
proportion of Spanish books sold in 
America is very large as compared with 
other foreign books, next after the French 
indeed. He adds that at present the most 
popular Spanish novelist is Blasco Jbafiez, 
who is frequently called the Spanish Zola. 

Ibafiez, like Zola, is a man of radical 
temper. He has seen the inside of prisons. 
For a while he edited El Pueblo (The Peo- 
ple), a Republican paper. He _ published 
translations of the works of Herbert Spen- 
cer, Tolstoy, Renan and Nietzsche. He 
served eight years as Republican Deputy 
from Valencia. Even now he is actively 
interested in economic conditions in Spain, 
and he has helped to ameliorate the farm- 
er’s lot by organizing emigration parties 
of Spanish colonists bound for South 
America. His native province celebrated 
a few months since an “Ibafiez feast day,” 
when a ship was launched with the names 
of his books upon. its sails, and as far as 
the eye could reach the shore was covered 
with people come to pay homage to the 
writer. 

Democratic ideas inspire all his novels. 
He attacks mercilessly the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Jesuits. Yet “behind these 
specific objects of his animadversion,” as 
one critic puts it, “lurks the real enemy; 
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it is the people who are to blame; their 
ignorance and self-seeking are the sources 
of their subjection and suffering.” He 
wants social regeneration, and he asks for 
it not by theorizing as to how life should 
be in the new day but by showing life ex- 
actly as it is now. It is this impartial, 
deliberate, almost pictorial realism that 
causes him to be so often compared with 
Zola. . 

The first of Ibafiez’s novels to be trans- 
lated into Englisi: was entitled, significantly, 
“The Shadow of the Cathedral.” (See 
CurRENT LITERATURE, December, 1909.) 
This has been followed by his celebrated 
bull-fighting novel, “The Blood of the 
Arena” (Sangre y Arena),* which is also 
published in Berlin in a German transla- 
tion. It is a vividly realistic study not only 
of the bull-ring, the bloody combats and the 
strange type that these produce—the mat- 
ador, but of the many-headed beast that 
makes the whole thing possible—the great 
Spanish public. And as in every one of 
Ibafiez’s important novels, it is upon the 
public, not upon the forces of ecclesiastical 
or social conservatisms, that the final re- 
sponsibility is placed. Yet so strong is the 
artistic feeling that seems to distinguish the 
modern Spanish school that the public is 
never once directly arraigned, the author 
never once speaks out his condemnation, 
until, as the New York Times points out, 
he expresses his convictions in the very 
last paragraph, when, in witnessing the 
bull-fighter Gallardo, just gored to death, 


*Tue Bioop or THE ARENA. By Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. Translated by Frances Douglas. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Company. 
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and the bull that killed him, dragged out 
by the prancing mules, the huge crowd in 
the amphitheater bellows for a continuation 
of the spectacle. 


“Poor bull! Poor matador! 

“Nacional closed his eyes and clenched his 
fists. 

“It was the bellowing of the wild beast, the 
real and only one!” 


The story makes real to the foreign 
reader the extraordinary fascination that 
the matador—whose dress, whose habits, 
whose science, one may watch—exercizes 
over all classes of Spanish society: the 
street boys that follow him, the noblemen 
who bet on him, the ladies who surround 
him, the doctor who will go anywhere in 
Spain when called by a telegram to patch 
up a wounded bull-fighter. It is a fascina- 
tion for which the episode in “Carmen” 
prepared us, and one that we can under- 
stand if we intensify the attraction that the 
aviator or the circus-acrobat has for the 
French or the American public. 


“They admired him for the reason that they 
held his misfortune a certainty. He fired the 
public with devilish enthusiasm for the blind 
way in which he defied death. - They gave him 
the same attention and care that they would 
give a criminal preparing for eternity. This 
bull-fighter was not one of those who held 
power in reserve; he gave everything, his 
life included. It was worth the money it cost. 
And the multitude, with the bestiality of those 
who witness danger from a point of safety, 
admired and urged the hero on. The prudent 
made wry faces at his deeds; they thought 
him a predestined suicide, shielded by luck, 
and murmured ‘While it lasts—!’” 


The novel is the dashing tale of “while it 
lasts.” Married to a gentle girl of the peo- 
ple, who will never go to a bull-fight and 
who trembles at home till the telegram 
comes to tell her that her husband is safe, 
the career of the matador includes a tem- 
pestuous interlude with a great lady, not 
altogether in Sefior Ibafiez’s best manner, 
and reaches a feverish intensity in the 
scenes in which the great man, once 
wounded and left for dead, loses his nerve 
before the bull, like a trolley conductor 
after an accident or an ironworker on the 
girders, and is goaded by the jeers of the 
same mob that yesterday adored him. 
Vividly realistic, so realistic as to give at 
moments that sick shudder that the traveler 
in Mexico or Spain knows very well, there 
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AN INTERPRETER OF DEMOCRATIC SPAIN 
“Rough, vigorous, not always even grammatical.” 
says Havelock Ellis; ‘“‘sometimes crudely naturalistic, 
sometimes breaking out into impassioned lyricism, 
ardently concerned with social problems, and a faith- 
ful painter of the common people whose life he 
knows so well, Blasco Ibafez is a great force in 
literature.” 


is yet a certain underlying symbolism that 
makes it less a mere study of national cus- 
toms than a human document, another of 
those studies of mob-psychology that mark 
the best literature of our period. 

The Revue de Paris has just completed 
the serial publication of “La Horda” (The 
Rabble), an earlier work of Ibafez, of a 
realism even more uncompromizing. The 
romantic interlude of “The Blood of the 
Arena” is not to be found here, and all the 
better, for Ibafiez is no more fortunate than 
Dickens in his portrayal of great ladies. 
The Madrid proletariat fills the crowded 
canvas, and the love idyl is furnished by 
a poor student, educated by the chance 
bounty of a wealthy patron just enough to 
unfit him for artisan’s work, and the daugh- 
ter of a poacher living on the outskirts of 
the malodorous Ragpickers’ Quarter of 
Madrid, where there is no municipal col- 
lection of garbage, and where every house- 
holder has his own chiffonier, who is 
clothed, shod, housed—and fed—from the 
offal that he takes away. One of these has 
built a house, the pride of the Quarter, out 

















JIORACE AND REVOLU. 


TRAUBEL, 
TIONARY 


All his poems, says Mildred Bain, have come right 


DREAMER 


out of life. They are “the marching hymns of eman- 
cipating forces.” 


of the pickings of years, set in adobe walls. 
Some of Ibajiez’s descriptions are almost 
brutally realistic. Yet there is absolutely 
no gratuitous brutality; the object is to 
make the rag-pickers, the prisoners, the 
workhouse inmates, the gypsies, the swarms 
that settle about the borders of the Spanish 
capital, the “horde” that the hero addresses 
in the fine closing paragraphs, so alive that 
they may be seen and felt and known. 

The life of the Spanish gypsy, with its 
lawless laws, its age-old customs, makes a 
bright line in the fabric of the story. The 
little heroine, noticing a gypsy girl of some 
thirteen years, and asking when her parents 
are thinking of marrying her, is told that 
that has been long attended to, that she has 
been for some months a wife. 


“And Teodora described to Feli the partic- 
ulars of the marriage, which is the most im- 
portant act in gypsy life. The lad of twenty 
casts his eye on the girls of twelve or thir- 
teen, for, that age past, they are no longer 
desirable. First of all, the lover seeks out 
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the help of some matron of respectable ac: 
‘Sefia,” he would say; ‘I love such a one, but 
honestly.’ And the old woman, satisfied } 
this mark of confidence, would go find the 
girl, ‘Such a one wants to be your buao, but 
according to the forms, and to be married 
finally.” The girl would drop her eyes and 
say: ‘Since he does not love me to deceive 
and ruin me, and since a woman as respectable 
as you vouches for him, I am willing to b 
his buni” Thereupon the fiancés ,see each 
other unknown to the parents, outside of th 
quarter, and pass hours together alone, abso 
lutely free, but there is no fear that a tru 
gypsyman would permit anything serious to 
happen. 

“When the bufo believes himself: able t 
support a family, and can count upon a god 
father willing to pay the expenses of a wed- 
ding, he carries off his sweetheart and brings 
her to his own parents. Great scandal in the 
quarter! The father of the fiancée runs out 
into the street calling out that he will kill 
the girl. Then all her friends and relatives 
hang upon him to keep him from putting his 
verfgeance into execution. » He swears, rolls 
up the whites of his eyes, demands a double 
barrelled gun, loaded to the muzzle, to blow 
out the brains of the fugitives, a knife ground 
like a razor, to cut their throats; however, he 
does not stir from the spot, tho his friends 
make no effort to restrain him, limiting them 
selves, according to custom, to giving him pru- 
dent advice. 

“*What will you do, comrade? Such things 
happen in life! Did we not do the same when 
we were young?’ 

“The father concludes by going back home, 
and, as he must show his indignation some- 
how, the custom is for him to bang his wife 
about until she is stretched half-dead on the 
ground. 

“The third day after, the abductor presents 
himself before the father wearing a jacket 
of garnet velvet. On his head is a_ broad- 
brimmed white hat such as he never wears 
but on feast days, and, kneeling in great ‘con- 


trition before the sire, he takes one of his 
great hands and kisses it, murmuring: ‘Your 


Grace is the dagger, and I, poor soul, am 
the flesh. Let Your Grace strike where he 
will,’ 

“This formula, handed down through the 
centuries, touches the old gypsy to tears, just 
as if he were hearing it for the first time. 
He raises the young man, throws his arms 
about his neck, and cries with emotion: ‘As 
for you, I pardon you, because I love you, and 
you have done nothing wrong. But as for 
her, God keep her out of my sight, for I 
will kill her!’ 

“A few days later the daughter arrives, es- 
corted by matrons of the quarter. 
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“‘Behold your little one,’ they cry at the 
door-sill. ‘We will see if you strike her, 
great brute!’ 

“The gitano rolls his eyes, lifts his fists as 
if he wanted to massacre the girl that with 
clasped hands has fallen at his feet, and 
suddenly bursts into tears: ‘My child! Heart 
of my heart! What a worry you have caused 
us!’ 


“And he embraces her, giving her resound- 
ing kisses, while his poor wife weeps along 
with him, but for joy, because for the moment 
the period of cuffs is at an end. Then the 
girl returns to the house of the fiancé, where 
she lives until the wedding—which some- 
times takes place eight or ten months later, 
to give the relatives time to get together the 
necessary sum for the costly ceremony.” 





A RHAPSODIST OF SOCIAL REVOLT 


N Horace Traubel, poet, friend 
of Walt Whitman and editor 
of The Conservator, the so- 
cial idealism of our time finds 
unique expression. His name 
is a storm-center, provoking 

warm devotions and strong antagonisms. 

He has published two volumes of an un- 

conventional memoir of Whitman which 

in minutiae of detail rivals Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. He is the author of “Chants 

Communal” and of “Optimos,”* the latter 

a new book. He has been translated into 

German and French, and is known in Japan. 

To Frank Putnam, of The National Maga- 

zine, he appears “America’s supreme sym- 

bolist.” William Marion Reedy, of the St. 

Louis Mirror, calls him “the most distin- 

guished man in Philadelphia.” And yet 

he is, in the main, a prophet without honor. 

Some of his writing is so peculiar that 

even his friends say they cannot read it 

with any pleasure. Willard Huntington 

Wright, of the Los Angeles Times, ob- 

serves:- “Horace Traubel writes some of 

the worst poetry ever penned by a human 
being.” Charles Wisner Barrell declares: 

“Traubel has either the most exaggerated 

and artificial style of any author now writ- 

ing English, or he has the simplest and 
most natural style of any author now writ- 
ing English, whichever way it strikes you.” 

The fact that Traubel provokes such 
widely varying estimates is in itself a tes- 

timony to his inherent vitality. He is a 

sign of the times. Maxim Gorky ranks him 

with H. G. Wells, Anatole France and 

Maeterlinck, on the ground that “all these, 

having started with individualism and 

quietism, are unanimously coming over to 

Socialism, to the doctrine of activity. They 

are.all calling loudly to man to merge him- 

self into mankind.” 





* B. W. Huebsch. 


Traubel’s calls are mostly in the form of 
“Collects” and of free, unrhymed poetry. 
Here is the typical beginning of one of his 
Collects: 


“Forever first of all is justice. Is love. 
Not the food you eat. Not the clothes you 
wear. Not the luxuries you enjoy. But 
justice. Everything must stand aside for 
justice. You have a trade and you think your 
trade comes before justice. You are a man 
of business and you think that business comes 
before justice. Yes, before love. You prac- 
tice a profession. Your profession comes 
before justice. Fatal fallacy. Justice stands 
first. Justice precedes all the witnesses to 
life. Justice is the only final witness to life. 
You may satisfy every other claim. But 
nothing is done for life until justice is sat- 


isfied.” 


This goes on for four pages. It is sim- 
ple, earnest, and spiritually convincing; but 
is it poetry? Traubel would answer that 
he does not care whether it is “poetry,” 
in the technical sense of the word, or not. 
It is what he has to say in the most natural 
way he knows how to say it. His intuitive 
interpreter, Mildred Bain, sees in his Col- 
lects something “wonderfully beautiful and 
inspiring.” His prose, she says, flows like 
a rushing stream. “The many periods are 
only pebbles on the river-bed. As the cur- 
rent of thought carries the reader along, 
he finds himself unerringly making the 
pauses required by the meaning.” Mrs. 
Bain goes on (in the St. Louis Mirror) to 
trace a symphonic rhythm in Traubel’s 
chants: 


“They are compozed of three movements, 
musical in treatment and feeling. No doubt 
their motives, submotives, recurrences and 
climaxes would make an impressive tone-effect 
if it were possibie to give their musical equiv- 
alents. It would take all the resources of an 
orchestra to do it. Each movement is opened 
by the theme, which is invariably a sentence 
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pregnant with wisdom—some phaze of life’s 
problem whose discussion will arouse and help. 
Sometimes it is a ringing affirmation, such as 
‘I’m so glad I was born’; or again it takes the 
form of a question like the following, which 
itches at your ears for an answer: ‘What are 
you trying to get out of life?’ This extract 
from ‘I’m so glad I was born’ demonstrates 
clearly the musical rhythm of which I speak: 

“ ‘lm so glad I was born. It seemed so right for 
me to come and some day it will.seem just right for 
me to go. Maybe not just yet, but sometime. I 
don’t know whether it matters much which side of 
mystery God feeds me on. I am fed. Here or there, 
nowhere or anywhere, I am joyous, a part of things, 
not to be skipped—an atom but for which the stars 
would not hold together. That’s enough for any sane 
man to know about himself. Yet that’s not all I 
know about.myself. I know God made no mistake 
making me. Or making you, either saint or scoun- 
drel, making anybody. The Lord said: Give him a 
show. So I was piloted to this earth-star.’ 


“In his style, Horace Traubel’s creative gift 
has developed something absolutely individual 
and unique. He is the originator and pioneer 
of a new school of writing. He has dared 
to defy tradition. He has set up a new canon 
of art.” 


The poetry of Horace Traubel is as dis- 
tinctive as his chants. It recalls, and may 
be said to stem from, “Leaves of Grass,” 
but it has carried Whitman’s message one 
step further. The author of “Optimos” has 
lived in the same generation with Ingersoll, 
Henry George, Eugene Debs, Emma Gold- 
man, Clarence Darrow, Jack London and 
Professor George D. Herron, and he ac- 
knowledges spiritual affiliation with all of 
these. Of Henry George he writes: 


He was of the race ascendant incarnating 
the brooded dreams, 

He was a partitioner but used no knife to 
wound, 

He was beamed and raftered as a house 
strong in the wind. 


Evgene Debs inspires this tribute: 


There is a fierce fire raging over the nations: 
my brother is the answer to the fire; 
There is a wrathful wind blowing across the 
seas: my brother is the answer to the 

wind; 

There is a black despair settling upon the 
peoples: my brother is the answer to the 
despair ; 

There is the clank of slave chains growing 
clearer and clearer in our ears: my 
brother is the answer to the chains; 

He comes in the fulness of evil times and 
knocks the cup from your hand. 


All of Traubel’s poems, Mrs. Bain affirms 
(in the New York Call), have come right 





out of life. They are “the marching hymns 
of emancipating forces,” religious in their 
fervor and intensity. A great’ many critics 
of Socialism fail utterly to discern its es- 
sentially religious nature. If such people 
could read “Optimos” understandingly, 
“they would get a new vision of this spirit 
which is flaming in the hearts of men.” 
To quote further: 


“Desire for union, for brotherhood, for ful- 
fillment of life, is the necessity which has laid 
hold of us and is expressing itself in the fight 
to make a heaven right here on earth as much 
as lies within human power. But, unfor- 
tunately, people who do not recognize the 
spiritual forces at work in Socialism—who 
can see God in prayers and creeds but not in 
a movement which demands such coarse ma- 
terial things as bread and butter for those 
who earn them,—such people, I fear, are 
hopelessly out of touch with a book like 
‘Optimos’ before they have even opened its 
covers. Whether we take the labor poems, 
or the mystic ones, or those dedicated to 
woman, or those which sing of comradeship 
and love, we discover the individual on such 
wonderful new terms with God. Out of that 
intimate relationship, that spiritual democracy 
that permeates every line of this book, God 
is moving, evolving life as spoken of here. 
We feel God seeking and finding utterance in 
these vital yearning words which reveal so 
many widened avenues of experience.” 


One of Traubel’s best friends, Dr. Per- 
cival Wiksell, of Boston, has said of him: 
“In the whole United States there is not 
another such uncompromizing democrat— 
in the broad meaning of that word—as 
Horace Traubel.” Dr. Wiksell adds (in 
The Fra): 





“Traubel is a great walker. He can waik 
all day. He is a great talker. He can talk 
all day. He can stay awake twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, He never wears a vest 
or an overcoat. He is short and stocky— 
‘built like a dachshund,’ he says of himself. 
He complains of nothing. Heat or cold have 
no effect on him. Willing to wait for recog- 
nition, he does not expect to sell the world 
any literary wares the world does not want. 
But much of his work has found hearty 
recognition in Europe, where ‘Chants Com- 
munal’ has been translated into other tongues. 
Many of his poems are familiar to the Japa- 
nese in translations. 

“Immortality is the undertone of all his 
songs. Doubt never enters his mind that 
every human being is journeying toward 
something good.” 
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SEY) T THE coronation of King 
oN Edward VII., according to 
William Watson, there was 
present only one person who 
had been invited as a repre- 
sentative of English liter- 
ature—“a novelist not usually reckoned as 
of the first rank.” The attitude of the 
British monarchy, said Mr. Watson in his 
lecture in New York City, toward English 
literature “has been a regrettable factor in 
English life.” Regrettable, perhaps, so far 
as the nation’s social life is concerned, but 
is it altogether regrettable so far as Eng- 
lish literature is concerned? Does not the 
muse gain in freedom and sincerity what 
she loses in pomp and social eclat by this 
divorce from royalty? Mr. Watson him- 
self seems to warrant this view for he con- 
gratulates us in the following words: 
“Here in America you are at any rate to 
be congratulated upon your comparative 
freedom from the particular kind of social 
influences which in the mother country are 
apt to affect unduly, to affect illegitimately, 
the mental tone of large masses of human 
beings. In England it is possible for a 
frivolous aristocracy, an idealess plutoc- 
racy, or a vulgarly voluptuous court, in a 
considerable measure, to set the tone of the 
entire community.” Perhaps here is to be 
found one reason why, as Edmund Gosse 
once said, Tennyson “was able to hold Eng- 
lish poetry stationary for sixty years.” Per- 
haps he gave poetry too high a social stand- 
ing. Literature that looks toward royalty or 
aristocracy for its credentials and rewards 
is apt to be more ornamental than vital. 
To-day, at any rate, English poets seem to 
be achieving more success in catering to 
King Demos than to King Edward. Last 
month we quoted a long extract from Gib- 
son’s poem “The Machine.” This month 
we publish an extract from a poem of sim- 
ilar general tone, by John Masefield. It is 
entitled “The Widow in the Bye Street,” 
and it has just been published, together 
with the same author’s “Everlasting 
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in book form by Macmillans. It 


Mercy,” 
is unquestionably an interesting perform- 
ance and has created a sensation in Eng- 


land. Whether the interest is poetical or 
not we leave our readers to judge, having 
some doubt of it ourself: 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET. 
By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


So Jimmy came, while mother went inside; 
Anna has got her victim in her clutch. 
Jimmy, all blushing, glad to be her guide, 
Thrilled by her scent, and trembling at her 


touch. 

She was all white and dark, and said not 
much; 

She sighed, to hint that pleasure’s grave was 
dug, 


And smiled within to see him such a mug. 


They passed the doctor’s house among the 
trees, 

She sighed so deep that Jimmy asked her why. 

“T’m too unhappy upon nights like these, 

When everyone has happiness but I!” 

“Then, aren’t you happy?” She appeared to 


cry, 
Blinked with her eyes, and turned away her 
head: 
“Not much; but some men understand,” she 
said. 


Her voice caught lightly on a broken note, 

Jimmy half-dared but dared not touch her 
hand, 

Yet all his blood went pumping in his throat 

Beside the beauty he could understand. 

And Death stopped knitting at the muffling 
band. 

“The shroud is done,” 
chin.” 

He snapped the ends, and tucked the needles in. 


he muttered, “toe to 


Jimmy, half stammering, choked, “Has any 
man—” 

He stopped, she shook her head to answer, 
“No.” 

“Then tell me.” “No. P’raps some day, if 
I caa. 


It hurts to talk of some things ever so. 
But you’re so different. There, come, we 
must go. 
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None but unhappy women know how good 
It is to meet a soul who’s understood.” 


“No. Wait amoment. May I call you Anna?” 

“Perhaps. There must be nearness ’twixt us 
two.” 

Love in her face hung out his b!oody banner, 

And all love’s clanging trumpets shocked and 
blew. 

“When we got up to-day we never knew.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t think, nor you did.” 
“Never.” 

“And now this friendship’s come to us for 
ever.” 


“Now, Anna, take my arm, dear.” “Not to- 
night, 

That must come later when we know our 
minds, 

We must agree to keep the evening white, 

We'll eat the fruit to-night and save the rinds.” 

And all the folk whose shadows darked the 
blinds, 

And all the dancers whirling in the fair, 

Were wretched worms to Jim and Anna there. 


“How wonderful life is,” said Anna lowly. 

“But it begins again with you for friend.” 

In the dim lamplight Jimmy thought her holy, 

A lovely fragile thing for him to tend, 

Grace beyond measure, beauty without end. 

“Anna,” he said; “Good night. This is the 
door. 

I riever knew what people meant before.” 


“Good night, my friend. Good-by.” “But oh, 
my sweet, ; 
The night’s quite early yet, don’t say good-by. 
Come, just another short turn down the street, 
The whole life’s bubbling up for you and I. 
Somehow I feel to-morrow we may die. 
Come just as far as to the blacksmith’s light.” 
But “No,”, said Anna; “Not to-night. Good 
night.” 


All the tides triumph when the white moon 
fills. 

Down in the race the toppling waters shout, 

The breakers shake the bases of the hills, 

There is a thundering where the streams go 
out, 

And the wise shipmari puts his ship about, 

Seeing a gathering of those waters wan, 

But what when love makes high tide in a 
man? 


Jimmy walked home with all his mind on 
fire, 

One lovely face forever set in flame. 

He shivered as he went, like tautened wire, 

Surge after surge of shuddering in him came, 

And then swept out, repeating one sweet 
name, 

“Anna, oh Anna,” to the evening star. 

Anna was sipping whisky in the bar. 








John G. Neihardt is one of the most au- 
thentic poets that has found voice in this 
country in the last ten years. If Socialism 
does not warp him too far out of his normal 
course, he may startle us all in the years 
to come. The volume published for him 
last month by Mitchell Kennerley, entitled 
“The Stranger at the Gate,” has some en- 
trancing beauty in it. To some of the best 
poems, “The Poet’s Town” and “The 
Story,” we have already in past months 
called attention. The following is the open- 
ing poem of the volume: 


THE WEAVERS. 


By Joon G. NeEIHArpT. 


Suns flash, stars drift, 
Comes and goes the moon; 
Ever through the wide miles 
Corn fields croon 

Patiently, hopefully, 

A low, slow tune. 


Lovingly, longingly, 
Labors without rest 
Every happy cornstalk, 
Weaving at its breast 
Such a cozy cradle 
For the coming guest. 


In the flowing pastures, 
Where the cattle feed, 
Such a hidden love-storm, 
Dying into seed— 

Blue grass, slough grass, 
Wild flower, weed! 


Mark the downy flower-coats 
In the hollyhocks ! 

Hark, the cooing Wheat-Soul 
Weaving for her flocks! 
Croon time, June time, 
Moon of baby frocks! 


Rocking by the window, 
Wrapt in visionings, 
Lo, the gentle mother 
Sews and sings, 
Shaping to a low song 
Wee, soft things! 


Patiently, hopefully, 
Early, late, 

How the wizard fingers 
Weave with Fate 

For the naked youngling 
Crying at the Gate! 





















Sound, sight, day, night 
Fade, flee thence; 
Vanished is the brief, hard 
World of sense: 

Hark! Is it the plump grape 
Crooning from the fence? 


Droning of the surf where 
Far seas boom? 

Chanting of the weird stars 
Big with Doom? 

Humming of the god-flung 

Shuttles of a loom? 


O’er the brooding Summer 
A green hush clings, 

Save the sound of weaving 
Wee, soft things: 
Everywhere a mother 
Weaves and sings. 


The note of wistful longing for an absent 
one is characteristic of much of Le Gal- 
lienne’s poetry. Here are two poems in 
which the note is sounded anew and, of 
course, melodiously. The first is taken 
from Hampton’s, the second from Harper’s 
Bazar: 


SPRING’S PROMISES. 
By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 


When the spring comes again, will you be 
there? 
Three springs I watched and waited for 
your face, 
And listened for your voice upon the air; 
I sought for you in many a hidden place, 
Saying, “She must be there.” 


“Surely some magic slumber holds her fast, 
She whose blue eyes were morning's earliest 
flowers,” 
I sighed: and, one by one, before me passed 
The rainbowed daughters of the vernal 
showers, 
Saying, “She comes at last.” 


Ah! broken promise of the world! how fair 
You speak young hearts! In many a wan- 
ton word 
Of lyric April, each succeeding year, 
By risen flower, and the returning bird, 
You vowed to bring back her. 


And now the flutes are in the trees once 
more, 
The violets breathe up through the melting 
snow, 
Old Earth throws open wide her grassy door— 
As if there were no violets long ago, 
Or any birds before. 
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WAITING. 
By Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE. 


The afternoon is lonely for your face. 
The pampered morning mocks the day’s 
decline— ‘ 
I was so rich at noon, the sun was mine, 
Mine the sad sea that in that rocky place 
Girdled us round with blue betrothal ring, 
Because your heart was mine, that precious 
thing. 


The night will be a desert till the dawn, 
Unless you take some ferry-boat of dreams, 
And glide to me, a glory of silver beams, 

Under my eyelids, like sad curtains drawn. 
So, by good hap, my heart can find its way 
Where all your sweetness lies in fragrant 

disarray. 


Ah! but with morn the world begins anew, 
Again the sea shall sing up to your feet, 
And earth and all the heavens call you 

sweet, 

You all alone with me, I all alone with you, 
And all the business of the laureled hours 
Slyly to gaze on that betrothal ring of ours. 


The “Collected Poems” of Edmund 
Gosse have been published, and the critics 
are commenting on the invincible youth dis- 
played in the volume. What could be finer, 
either as philosophy or poetry, than this: 


EPILOG. 
By Epmunp Gosse. 


Before my tale of days is told, 
O may I watch on reverent knees, 
The Unknown Beauty once unfold 
The magic of her mysteries! 


Before I die, O may I see, 

Clasped in her violet girdle, Spring; 
May April breezes blow to me 

Songs that the youngest poets sing. 


I wait till, down the eastern sky, 
Muses, like Mznads in a throng, 
Sweep my decayed traditions by 
In startling tones of unknown song. 


Howe’er it be, I will not quail 
To tell the lapse of years like sand; 
My faith in beauty ‘shall not fail 
Because I fail to understand. 


So, to my days’ extremity, 
May I, in patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, tho it slay me, welcome it. 
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The social philosophy that finds all the 
ills of the industrial system due to the per- 
sonal greed of individual employers and 
their refusal to pay higher wages, is more 
popular among poets than among sociolo- 
gists. Especially are poets of the gentler 
sex apt to see about that far and no further 
into the tangled mazes of political economy. 
The following poem must be taken as an 
appeal not an argument; and as such it is 
cogent and piercing. It is published under 
the title “Answer” in Good Housekeeping. 
We reprint it under the title first chosen 
for it, as we happen to know, by its author: 


THE PICKETS OF HELL. 
By ANGELA Morcan. 


How is Phillippa to live? Will you say, 

You lords of finance, who meagerly pay 

That your profits may crown you the kings 
of to-day ? 

You, whose yachts and whose motors, whose 
houses and lands 

Are bought by the labor of Phillippa’s hands, 

Do you know of a way that the body be fed 

Save by bread? 

In a world where the price of one’s breathing 
is gold, 

Can you tell of a way one may shelter from 
cold 

Save by roofs that are rented for dollars and 
cents? 

Yet you dare to reward with your miserly 
pence! 

Do you dream she could thrive on the pit- 
tance you give? 

Speak! How is Phillippa to live? 


How is Phillippa to live? Can you tell? 

Did you ever go down when misfortune befell? 

Are you willing to stand as the pickets of 
hell 

When a frail woman creature is struggling 
alone 

And hunger and lack are a bite in the bone? 

You, who fatten and prosper on Phillippa’s 
tears, 

On her delicate years, 

Do you know how the breath can be kept in 


a man 

Without food, without fire? Have you heard 
of a plan, 

Can you tell of a way? Only speak! She 
will hear, 


She will bend, oh, so gladly, her desperate ear. 
She is eager to fight on the pittance you give, 
Yet! How is Phillippa to live? 


Phillippa is fair and her hands are like lace, 
There is love in her heart, there are dreams 
in her face 
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As she bends to her task with a beautiful 
grace. 

Phillippa is pure as your sister or wife, 

Unknowing as they the fierce evil of life, 

But her clothing is worn, and her shoes are 
so thin, 

And the price of relief—for Phillippa—is sin. 

When the soles of her feet 

Meet the snow of the street, 

And the great primal instinct comes shouting 
its claim, 

Who can frown? Who can blame? 

Oh, the beggarly pittance you give— 

Think! How is Phillippa to live? 

Can you look? Do you see? Can you sit 
at your ease 

O, sleek money prince, can you live as you 
please 

When you know in your soul 
harmed “one of these”? 


you have 


You, who profit while she and her sisters go 
down, 

You, who barter her body to buy you a crown! 

Shame, shame on the nation that shelters this 
wrong 

While praising Jehovah with prayer and with 
song. 

And shame to the women who shrug and who 
sigh, 

But offer no help as Phillippa goes by. 

Why, the whole world of women should rise 
to demand 

That value be paid for the work of her hand; 

And the whole world of men should do battle 
as one 

For the sake of all women, till justice is done. 


For the crime is not done to Phillippa alone— 

The whole race must suffer, the race must 
atone; 

And the race, it must fight you, O king, till 
you give 

Phillippa a reason to live! 





“Is there no place,”—asks John Bailey in 
his new volume, “Poets and Poetry”—“be- 
side the oracles of the prophets, for more 
of that poetry which the simplest can fol- 
low at once and will at once set themselves 
to learn by heart?” Perhaps this from The 
Smart Set corresponds to Mr. Bailey's idea: 

ENVY. 
By Louts UNTERMEYER. 
The Willow and the River, 
Ripple with silver speech, 
And one refrain forever 
They murmur each to each, 


“Brook with the silver gravel, 
Would that your lot were mine— 
To wander free, to travel 
Where greener valleys shine— 

















Strange ventures, fresh revealings 
And, at the end—the sea! 

Brook, with your turns and wheelings, 
How rich your life must be!” 


“Tree with the golden rustling, 
Would that I were so blest, 

To cease this stumbling, jostling, 
This feverish unrest! 

I join the ocean’s riot; 
You stand, song-filled—and free! 

Tree with your peace and quiet, 
How rich your life must be!” 


The Willow and the River 
Ripple with silver speech, 
’ And one refrain forever 
They murmur each to each. 


The yearning for motherhood is another 
of the universal themes which are never 
neglected long by the poets of any genera- 
tion and never will be unless—but there, 
we don’t wish to iritroduce a controversy 
on woman suffrage. The first of the two 
poems below is from the American Mag- 
azine. The second is from the London 
Spectator: 


GRANNY. 
By Heten C. Crew. 


Here on my old knees, my bonnie, bonnie 
darling 
Sleeps like a lily drowsy in the sun. 
Bairn of my bairn, what prayers went up to 
Heaven 
Just to plead with Lord God for this little 
one! 
See the rosy thumb from the wee mouth 
slipping, 
Hear the soft breath drawn out in sleepy 
sighs. 
Ah, Lord God, the years that I have waited! 
Now, the perfect miracle, upon my knee he 
lies. 
Sleep! Sleep! Little life of my life! 
Sleep, little nursling! 


Had I not enough of my own, are you asking? 
Brave lads and lassies, yea, a half-score. 
Ah, but motherhood yearns to keep its arms 

full, 
Starves for a tiny one; hungers—prays for 
more! 
Were Grief himself, fashioned like a weanling, 
To climb on my knee and there fall asleep, 
Ay, came Death a babe to plead for nursing, 
I would mother each, I would tender vigil 
keep! 
Dream! Dream! Joy of my empty years! 
Dream, little miracles! 
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Dear Lord God, when I am come to heaven— 
Soon will it be; the day is drawing nigh— 
I shall be so timid among the shining angels; 
I could not sing and praise Thee—would 
scarce dare try. 
I know no hymns, nor any loud hosannas, 
Nor any of the joyful songs that sound 
about Thy throne. 
But I could croon a mother-song, and cherish 
on my bosom 
Some little timid still-born soul, as tho he 
were my own! 
Rest, rest, thou little eager heart! 
Rest thee, beloved! 


THE RICH WOMAN. 
By W. M. Letts. 


Hay in the haggard and cows in the byre, 

A turf stack is filled with its store for the fire. 

What way am I wanting my heart’s deep 
desire? 


Linen new woven and meal in the chest, 

A cloak of red frieze that I bought in the 
west,— 

But sorra a babe I can rock on my breast. 


Money laid by and a parcel of land, 


A boat in the harbor, the house where I 
stand,— 

But God! for a child that would clutch at 
my hand. 


Milk and fresh butter and flour to spare, 

The chickens, the goats, an’ the turkeys to 
rare, 

But never a little wee child I can care. 


The beggar goes by, a babe in her shawl, 
A wee one streels after and runs at her call. 
’Tis I am the beggar, and she that has all. 


God send me a child with the sorrow and pain, 

Let him waken the quiet and squander the 
gain, 

For I’m counting my riches and plenty in 
vain. 


A child that will know to spoil and to tear, 

What matter the trouble and moidher and 
care, 

So I’m hearing the fall of his feet on the 
stair. 


A beggar I am—shall I not be blest 

With a baby come home that will sleep on my 
breast? 

Let me be a mother, O Christ, with the rest! 
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* HO IS the best woman novel- 
ist writing in English to-day? 
This question is suggested by 
a reviewer in the Chicago 
Evening Post, who ventures 
an opinion that in really crit- 
ical circles preference would be given either 
to Edith Wharton or Anne Douglas Sedg- 

wick (Mrs. Basil de Selincourt). 
TANTE Whether or not the latter can lay 

claim to such preeminence, she 
has certainly achieved, in her latest novel, 
“Tante,’* that most difficult of things—a 
work of fiction which combines the popular 
qualities of Mrs. Humphry Ward or Mrs. 
Deland with true artistic distinction. More- 
over, the book has a certain inevitability, a 
certain aliveness which is often lacking in 
Mrs. Wharton’s finished productions. The 
consensus of critical opinion, both in Eng- 
land and America, pronounces “Tante” the 
best novel (if not the “best seller”) of the 
new year. “To say that it is ‘vital,’” writes 
Edwin Meade Robinson in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, “would be to lie bromidically, 
for the sake of covering with a phraze a 
lack of verbal insight. It is not vital; there 
is no problem, no urgent necessity of fic- 
tion. There is only a true character, truly 
drawn and for the first time in fiction.” He 
continues: 





“Did you never know a genius—in music, 
painting, or any other of the arts, but especi- 
ally in music—who commanded the worship 
of others to such an extent that she or he 
crushed the personality and distorted the 
views, the very life of those others? And 
did that genius not happen to be a selfish 
person—a vampire? Has not each of us 
known a delightful personality who could 
blind our own eyes for his own selfish pur- 
poses? And even then, that genius was not 
conscious of his own selfishness.” 


*Tante. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. The Century 
Company. 
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Such a character is Baroness von Mar- 
witz, publicly known as Madame Okraska, 
the greatest living pianist in Europe, and 
the “Tante” of Mrs. de Selincourt’s novel. 

We behold her first on the platform at a 
concert given in London, a woman of forty- 
eight, exotically beautiful, subjugating all 
around her with her music and her person- 
ality. Particularly she casts a spell over 
her ward, Karen Woodruff, a Swedish- 
American girl of illegitimate birth and sin- 
gularly candid nature, who calls the great 
one “Tante,” having served her for many 
years as an emotional outlet on the ma- 
ternal side. 

Only one in that audience refuses to be 
dominated by Madame Okraska’s genius. 
This is Gregory Jardine, a level-headed 
young barrister; and the main interest of 
the novel centers in the fact that a little 
later he marries Karen Woodruff. The 
marriage occurs while “Tante” is on a con- 
cert tour in America too preoccupied at the 
time to do anything but give her consent by 
letter. On her return to London, the tragi- 
comedy of conflicting temperaments begins. 
“Tante” is jealously retentive of her old 
ascendency over Karen, and young Mr. 
Jardine is equally determined to detach his 
wife as much as possible from an influence 
which he considers dangerous, tyrannical 
and unscrupulous. 

Madame von Marwitz descends as a 
guest on the Jardines’ peaceful apartment 
in London, with a trail of sympathetic Bo- 
hemians, voicing her maternal love and 
secretly prepared to extinguish Gregory. 
Naturally, under the circumstances, he be- 
haves abominably. Clash follows clash, un- 
til the unrecallable word is spoken, and 
“Tante” prepares to depart, in resonant 
grief. “My ewe-lamb ;—taken ;—I am very 
weary. Mon Dieu, mon Dieu,—and is this, 
then, the end. . 

It is not! Karen announces to Gregory 
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her intention of following “Tante” to her 
beautiful retreat in Cornwall, “Les Soli- 
tudes.” The character of Madame von 
Marwitz unfolds now more rapidly. She 
has taken with her to “Les Solitudes” a 
young writer, Claude Drew, her latest in- 
fatuation. Karen’s arrival is an awkward 
interruption, and from the first she is made 
to feel it, tho ever so slightly. Then, to 
complicate matters, young Drew, who is 
a trifle weary of philandering with genius, 
feels a passionate impulse toward Karen. 
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He kisses her one night in the garden. 
“The thrust that drove him from her was 
that . . . of the strong young goddess, im- 
placable and outraged.” But “Tante” 
stands before them—her face livid; a veri- 
table Medusa. 

Karen flies. The final chapters, telling 
how “Tante” follows her in a wild revul- 
sion of feeling, and how, in spite of her 
machinations, Karen and her husband be- 
come reconciled, form a happy natural con- 
clusion to the novel. 





7 ARICATURE in fiction, even 
Max Beerbohm’s, when con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for 
three hundred and fifty 
pages, can become intoler- 
ably dull. If one should read 
“Zuleika Dobson’* piecemeal, the effect 
might be different. Whole chapters and in- 
cidents would then stand 
out as “incomparable” 
as “Max’s” critiques or 
the wittiest strokes of his crayon. But on 
the whole, his first novel is a disappoint- 
ment. “Dare we confess,” says the London 
Academy, “that the impossible has hap- 
pened—that Max has amused us, enter- 
tained us, but finished by boring us?” In 
the opinion of the Saturday Review, “the 
humor which bubbles so naturally in the 
first pages becomes a little gelid as the book 
proceeds, until at last it is built up into a 
fantastic and frozen architecture.” 
Imagine, if you will, a succession of 
Maxian caricatures of Bernard Shaw. At 
number one, you chuckle delightedly. Num- 
ber two is very interesting. From number 
three, you are slightly distracted; and then, 
suddenly, you find yourself refusing to look 
at any more. This is precisely what hap- 
pens with John Albert Edward Claude, etc., 
fourteenth Duke of Dorset, etc., incidentally 
an undergraduate at Oxford, and the prin- 
cipal caricature in Mr. Beerbohm’s novel. 
Zuleika Dobson, the “omnisubjugant,” is a 
professional conjurer, an amazingly beau- 
tiful young woman, with a box of cheap 
tricks, who visits Oxford and her grand- 
father, the Warden of Judas, between 
fabulous engagements. The undergradu- 





ZULEIKA DOBSON 


* ZuLerKaA Dosson: or An Oxrorp Love Story. By 
Max Beerbohm. John Lane Company. 


ates all fall in love with iuer, except the 
Duke of Dorset. He snubs Zuleika, at 
which she grows “delirious with pleasure.” 
At last a man whom she can love! But 
unfortunately, the Duke’s coldness is of 
short duration. He declares his passion; 
and immediately Zuleika ceases to love him. 
Whereupon, he determines in lordly fashion 
to die; and a multitude of undergraduates 
follow his example. Now, if Zuleika is 
omnisubjugant, the Duke is omnipotent— 
almost, not quite. His power has its limit. 
He cannot, for instance, reverse one of his 
own decisions. Having fallen hopelessly in 
love with Zuleika and publicly determined 
to die for her, he discovers too late the 
cheapness of her box of tricks. She be- 
comes (alas!) that “woman Dobson.” Not 
only does he dislike to die, he tries to dis- 
suade the other undergraduates, employing 
first the Socratic method—until he “smells 
hemlock,” and finally preaching a passion- 
ate sermon on the sacredness of human 
life, “referring to Zuleika in terms which 
John Knox would have hesitated to utter.” 
Of no avail! All Oxford by this time is 
convinced that to die for Miss Dobson is 
the proper thing to do. The Duke of Dor- 
set, in all his insignia of Knight of the 
Garter, plunges into the river, and promptly 
Oxford is depopulated of undergraduates. 
The mob mind rules after all. But the 
Duke has his joke, a secret and a dignified 
one: he does not die for Zuleika. 

All this is, of course, admirable fool- 
ing; but unfortunately, as the Saturday 
Review concludes: “It is the technique of 
a miniature carried on to a large canvas. 
The result... is an entertainment for 
which we are grateful, which is character- 
istic of its author, but which we do not 
greatly desire that he should repeat.” 


























ready seized upon the essay, 
the novel, the biography and 
whatnot, to expound his 
orthodox ideas. Now, for 
the first time, he utilizes the 
short story, the detective story;* and as 
“G. K. C.” is artist and poet, just as surely 
as he is philosopher, 
THE INNOCENCE OF the result is dazzling. 
FATHER BROWN “The Queer Feet,” 
“The Flying Stars,” 
“The Hammer of God” are titles irresist- 
ible. They preclude boredom. “Mr. Ches- 
terton has succeeded,” in the opinion of 
the New York Evening Post, “by his virtu- 
osity in words in creating an enveloping 
air of evil and invisible forces working 
through the human brain, which grows 
darker as the book advances to a kind of 
gruesome and ghostly climax.” At the same 
time, as Edwin Meade Robinson, in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, points out, “there 
is an underlying ethical idea, and there is 
something even deeper than ethics—the re- 
ligious feeling of predestination and the 
wonderful justice of the Almighty.” 

Father Brown, a divinely gifted yet sim- 
ple-appearing Catholic priest, is the Ches- 
tertonian variant of Sherlock Holmes, and 
the mouthpiece of his philosophy. Through 
the confessional and his chosen life among 
eriminals, he has become almost superhu- 
manly wise in the ways of wickedness. In 
the very first story, “The Blue Cross,” he 
outwits not only the king of Parisian 
thieves, but the famous detective who is 
about to arrest him. 

Aristide Valentin, chief of the Paris 
police, the investigator and critic par ex- 
cellence of Mr. Chesterton’s imagination, 
is crossing from France to England in pur- 
suit of Flambeau, that great “creative ar- 
tist,” who, according to conjecture, is vis- 
iting the Eucharistic Congress at London 
for his own purposes of wholesale and dia- 
bolical robbery. On the train from Har- 
wich to London, Valentin observes a dull- 
faced little Catholic priest, going up to the 
Congress from his Essex parish. The great 
detective is a sceptic, and has no love for 
priests; but this one he actually pities. For 
he does not even seem to know which is the 
right end of his return ticket. He ex- 
plains “with a moon-calf simplicity” to 





*Tue Innocence or FATHER Brown. By G. K. 
Chesterton. John Lane Company. 
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everybody in the carriage that he is tak- 
ing “something made of silver with blue 
stones” in one of his brown paper. parcels 
to the Congress. It is a valuable relic, a 
cross set with sapphires, and Valentin finally 
warns the little priest not to take care of 
the cross by telling everybody about it. 

On. reaching London, Father Brown goes 
one way, the great detective another. His 
task is to find Flambeau and make “the 
greatest arrest of the century.” But he has 
no clew to the thief’s whereabouts. There- 
fore, as it is impossible to be reasonable in 
his search, he decides to be reasonably un- 
reasonable. Instead of going to the likely 
places, he goes systematically to the un- 
likely ones. His course is a riotous Ches- 
tertonian zigzag across London, ending in 
the chase of two unaccountable priests 
whom he finds at-eventide seated under a 
tree in a lonely part of Hampstead Heath, 
quietly conversing. One he recognizes as 
little Father Brown; the other—the tall one 
—he suspects is Flambeau in disguise. 

“I know that people charge the Church 
with lowering reason,” Father Brown is 
saying, “but it is just the other way. Alone 
on earth, the Church makes reason really 
supreme. Alone on earth, the Church 
affirms that God himself is bound by rea- 
son. .. . Reason and justice grip the re- 
motest and the loneliest star. Look at those 
stars. Don’t they look as if they were 
single diamonds and sapphires? Well, you 
can imagine any mad botany or geology 
you please. Think of forests of adamant 
with leaves of brilliants. Think the moon 
is a blue moon, a _ single elephantine 
sapphire. But don’t fancy that all that 
frantic astronomy would make the smallest 
difference to the reason and justice of con- 
duct. On plains of opal, under cliffs cut 
out of pearl, you would still find a notice- 
board, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

Then, the other speaks simply, his head 
bowed, his hands on his knees: “Well, I 
still think that other worlds may perhaps 
rise higher than our reason. The mystery 
of heaven is unfathomable, and I for one 
can only bow my head.” The next sen- 
tence is a surprize: “Just hand over that 
sapphire cross of yours, will you? We’re 
all alone here, and I could pull you to 
pieces like a doll.” 

The chief of police and his two subordi- 
nates stand ready to interfere; but Father 
Brown does not require their protection. 
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Hours ago he has suspected his companion, 
and contrived to express the cross to the 
Congress; and, moreover, by his odd be- 
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havior along the road, to leave those traces 
by which the great detective has so cleverly 
tracked them. 





HIS singular and anonymous 
novel* purports to be the 

tragic life story of a young 

American actress; and its 

publishers, both English and 

American, solemnly declare 

that they are completely in the dark con- 
cerning the identity of the author. The 
book was heralded as a 

TO M. L. G. sensation and a mystery. 

OR But it is better than that. 

HE WHO PASSED It is not comparable, as 
some of the reviewers 

maintain, with the impressionistic art of 





“Marie Claire”; the description is realistic’ 


and keenly perceptive. One rumor credits 
Elizabeth Robins with the authorship. If 
“To M. L. G.” is really the work of an 
American actress, comments the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “Mrs. Fiske’s is the only mind which 
the public knows to be strong and acute 
enough to have written the book”; which 
is not a suggestion that Mrs. Fiske is the 
author, only of the “sincerity and power” 
of the novel. “If authentic,” declares the 
London Daily Mail, “the story is poignant 
to tears; if not, it is marvelously well in- 
vented.” 

“To M. L. G.” is somewhat old-fashioned 
and sentimental in its assumptions, and it 
is built ona falsehood. The young actress 
who is supposed to be relating her experi- 
ences for the enlightenment of a distant 
lover—“M. L. G.,” an officer in the English 
army—has sent him from her with the false 
declaration that she does not “care enough” 
to marry him; in reality, because she could 
not bring herself to tell him the things 
herein set down, and because she would 
not marry him without revealing all. Later, 
she prints the story—a rigid transcript in 
every horrible detail, for all the world to 
read, including presumably “M. L. G.” 
There is something absurd in such a basic 
improbability, although the London Sketch 
assures us: “Given an Englishman of a cer- 
tain rank, and a soldier, for lover, the im- 
possibility of any explanation less complete 
than this is obvious, and quite obvious, too, 


*To M. L. G. or He Wuo Passep. Frederick A. 


Stokes Company. 


the impossibility of the personal explana- 
tion there and then.” 

Be that as it may, there is nothing im- 
probable or absurd in the autobiography. 
The figure of the lonely child, in cheap New 
York theatrical boarding-houses, is touch- 
ingly alive. She has for parents—occa- 
sionally—a peroxide “Dearie” and _ her 
“Boy,” vaudeville “Love Birds.” With the 
early death of her father, the little girl 
loses both parents, for “Dearie” passes on 
to another “Boy,” deserting the child who 
was merely an “accident” of her first mar- 
riage. The little girl falls into the pagan 
hands of a Beauty Specialist who later 
places her with a theatrical agent—a cer- 
tain Mrs. F whose business it is to 
start nameless little girls in “the profes- 
sion.” At the age of fourteen, the child 
is on the road, gay and hardy, a shrewd 
observer and a “born actress”; according 
to her own statement, neither “moral nor 
immoral, simply unmoral.” 

Her first success in New York is made, 
shortly after, with a scream—a single hair- 
raising scream. She does not come upon 
the stage. Her name does not even appear 
on the program. But her picture is shown 
in a Sunday paper. Its beauty attracts the 
attention of a well-known theatrical pasha, 
and he offers her a leading part in one of 
his road companies—with a condition at- 
tached. She accepts the condition, and 
signs the contract; soon emerging from 
the road to a metropolitan success as an 
emotional actress. The pasha marries, hav- 
ing social ambitions; and just as the young 
“star” has decided to make her personal 
life a series of erotic sensations, she is 
sent to Paris to witness the performance of 
a new play. The piece presents realistically 
the life of a courtesan, and seizes upon 
her imagination with terrific power. “If 
I acted that part badly, the play would be 
dead,” is her decision. “If I acted it well, 
I should go mad.” Months follow of quiet 
growth, spiritual and artistic. She does 
not act again for two years; making her 
reappearance in London, where she meets 
with recognition as an artist, and, finally, 
with the man she loves—the problematic 
“M. L. G.” 
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THE THING CALLED PLAY—A STORY 


More and more our American writers are finding out what rich gold of romance is to be 
found in the melting-pot of our great American cities. A distinct school of American fiction 
is gradually growing up among those who already discern the rare opportunities thus pre- 
sented in the attempts of people from many lands to readjust themselves here to their new 
environment and to one another. O. Henry, Montague Glass, Myra Kelly, Ernest Poole, 
Amanda Mathews, Marie Louise Goetchius, are a few of the names that may be mentioned. Add 
now another—Lucille Baldwin Van Slyke, author of the charming story that follows, which we 


find in a recent number of Collier’s. 


Y INE-YEAR-OLD Najeeb Bad- 
dour sat in the gutter scowling. 
All about him the polyglot 
babble of youthful Dix Street 
at play rose joyously, but 
Najeeb sat and sulked. He was 
the most foreign of all the children of many 
races who frolicked together; every month of 
his stay in his adopted land of Brooklyn made 
him even more shy and alien than he had been 
in the days when he had first come to live in 
Dix Street. At least those first days had the 
charm of adventure. He had fought with 
and conquered a compatriot who had mocked 
him; he had acquired his beloved pet, a hoary, 
gaudy parrot, once the property of a lace 
merchant who had cheated his mother; even 
the terror of entrance into a strange place 
called “Poobleeck Number Twendy-eight” had 
had the fascination of novelty—but all these 
exploits had become faint echoes of his pasc; 
the present was dull and hideous. 

His mother, who was gossiping with her 
neighbor, Umn Antar, shook her head despair- 
ingly. 

“Thees land he hates,” she sighed in falter- 
ing English; “thees land eet makes heem seeck 
for Syreeah—an’ when thad | ask heem whad 
may I buy for heem”—her voice dropped 
plaintively—“he onlee say he weesch a theeng 
call play—where may one buy play?” 

Umn Antar’s little daughter Nazileh, who 
was dangling her pretty beads before her baby 
brother, dropped the trinket and crept to 
Umn Najeeb’s knee. 

“One can nod buy play,” she said, lifting 
her dusky eyes to the tear-threatening eyes of 
the woman; “eet ees nod a theeng to buy— 
eet ees a theeng to do—sometimes thees 
Ameercans weel let me do—but sometimes”— 
she sighed deeply—“they jus’ say: ‘Go ’way! 
Dago geurl!’ an’ weel nod let me be een their 
tag—or touch their ball.” 

“Ees eet a ball?” asked Umn Najeeb, much 
relieved. “Thad ees ver’ good—me, I haf 
breeng hees tabeh” (this is an olive wood toy 
with which Oriental children play a primitive 








sort of basket-ball, tossing it toward a low, 
fixed goal) “from Syreeah”—she rose quickly 
—‘“een my chest ees eet hid—I weel geet eet!” 
and she pattered away, almost smiling. 

Presently she was hurrying across the side- 
walk to bend over her sulky little son. 

“Come into the courtyard, my pigeon,” she 
entreated in tender Arabic. “I have much fun 
for thee.” 

But the sullen child pushed her hand away 
petulantly. 

“Haf I nod learn you En’leesch, woman?” 
he snapped disrespectfully, his eyes narrowing 
wretchedly as he watched the merriment about 
him. “Eef you weel not speak eet, go away— 
I hate fun!” He ended in blunt Arabic: 
“Bass baqua!” (Shut up.) ... 

He scowled and scoffed at the curb’ miser- 
ably. Selim Cassettli, the compatriot he had 
once vanquished, passed him sorrowfully and 
joined the group on the opposite curbing. And 
while Najeeb watched to see the three pugil- 
istic authorities snub Selim, as they had 
snubbed him, he saw Tommy kick out at 
Selim’s shins and good-humoredly trip him, 
whereat the four of them all laughed com- 
panionably and began shooting craps, their 
shrill voices rising in amicable argument the 
while. 

In Syria it had not been so: his sex had 
never shunned him. On the contrary, he had 
lorded it over a little clique, even as Tommy 
held sway over this varied community. Najeeb 
pondered, now sadly, now angrily, his heavy 
eyebrows scowling under his thickly curling 
hair and his swarthy skin glowing with accu- 
mulating rage. 

He was roused from his unhappy reverie by 
the measured accents of his school-teacher, 
who had stopped to touch his blue abdyéh. 

“Look up, my lad!” she commanded blandly, 
while she let her long forefinger trace his Orien- 
tal features. “You see, Eleanor,” she explained 
to the curious one beside her, “it is easy 
enough to distinguish them from the Italian 
children. It is not only the odd cloak and 
shoes that this child happens to wear—it’s the 
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skull structure—the coloring—why, there’s 
simply no mistaking the type—but they’re all 
of them going to make Americans—” she end- 
ed didactically as she patted Najeeb’s shoul- 
ders—“you’re going to be a little American, 
aren’t you, dear?” 

And Najeeb, from the depths of his tor- 
tured soul, answered the only part of the 
monolog he had comprehended. He shook her 
hand away and rose. 

“Ameerca!” he sneered, and spat upon the 
despized curbing. “Me, I ees nod Ameercan— 
I hate Ameerca—dammn eet!” and strode away 
to hide himself behind the house. 

His mother, watching anxiously from her 
window above the courtyard, went down to 
him. 

“Najeeb, my heart of hearts!” she breathed 
in excited Arabic, “here is thy tabeh—I have 
fixed the goal on this wall—here is good sport 
—do tabeh!” 

His slender fingers closed mechanically over 
the old-world toy, but he shook his head. 
What was the fun of tabeh, what was the 
glory of skill, when there was none to ex- 
claim over his prowess? At first he resolved 
very bitterly that he would never again send 
the little ball to its waiting goal. But pres- 
ently, when his mother had crept away, the 
familiar feel in his curving fingers of the once- 
loved toy made him throw it tentatively toward 
the goal. He smiled. His hand had not lost 
its cunning. From the doorway beside him 
came a delighted patter of hands. 

“Najeeb! Najeeb!” cried Nazileh Sewaya’s 
sweet guttural tones. “’Ow thad ees nice!” 
She lifted her baby brother high. “Look, 
Antar! See thad Najeeb! Nod evaire haf 
you see a boy een thees land of Br’rooklyn 
do tabeh!” 

Najeeb lifted his head. He started a little 
as he walked to pick up the ball. 

“La, la! Eet ees a ceench for me,” he 
boasted glibly, and let his voice slip easily into 
Arabic. “Watch girl and baby while I throw 
—I can do this thing better than any boy in 
Beirut !” 

“Ah!” sighed Nazileh. “Ees eet nod nice 
een Beirut! There we may do shummaida” 
(blindman’s buff) “an’ kiubby mukhzinak” 
(who has the pebble?), “but een thees land 
of Br’rooklyn—they haf nod nice theengs—” 
she ended scowlingly. “They ees onlee run 
or fight ver’ mooch !” 

“And I cannot fight after the manner of 
Americans,” he answered in mournful Arabic. 
“They only laugh at my manner of fighting— 


they despize me!” He brushed by the little 
girl rudely, irresistibly drawn back to his old 
seat of torture, the gutter. The little group 
across the street noted his return and set up 
a joyous chorus of taunts. 

“Nosheep sassed the teacher! Nosheep 
sassed the teacher!” They chanted it wickedly 
until the persecuted child fled back to his 
courtyard. 

“Hully gee! but he’s easy!” gossiped Tommy 
as he began hopping once more on the chalked 
spaces. “I goes up to him one day an’ says: 
‘Wan to Ole Cat?’ an’ he spits in me eye and 
says he’s no ole cat!” 

“Najeeb, he ees a mut,” agreed Selim Cas- 
settli cheerfully. “A beeg steeff.” 

“Aw—he knocked you out,” taunted Tommy; 
“even fightin’ your own fool way—he’s nix on 
regular "Murican fightin’ or I’d meet him!” 

Selim changed the subject craftily. 

“He don’ know theengs leeke Ameercans,” 
he admitted with adroit humility, “but he 
onlee talks weeth Nazileh Sewaya—he haf a 
ker-rush weeth Nazli.” 

Tommy’s eyes flashed dangerously. All his 
little following were aware of Tommy’s deep 
admiration for the dusky-eyed little daughter 
of the East. 

“Aw—Nazli -hain't his skirt—” 
Tommy. “A peach like her hain’t fer emmy- 
grants like him!” But his soul was troubled 
within him, and he forsook the joys of mascu- 
linity and sauntered toward the corner, slyly 
peeping about for any evidence of the truth 
of Selim’s insinuation. 

From the vantage point of the corner he 
looked alertly down the cross street toward 
the water front. Two blocks below he could 
see a_gesticulating group of tow-headed 
youngsters clustered about the curbing. His 
eyes narrowed. 

“Hully gee!” he ejaculated. “What’s dem 
Scans chewin’ at?” and then suddenly he 
whirled about and called to his own. “Aw 
—kiddoes!” he shrilled, “de Scans—” 

Sandy ran first, ’Vanny and Selim at his 
heels, and Tommy’s own brother Johnny, lisp- 
ing through the vacancy of two recently shed 
teeth. There followed also Dutchy Schmidt 
and Solly Mandelbaum. 

“What’s diddin’?” they shrieked, the light 
of battle in their alert eyes. 

Tommy considered, staring squintingly down 
the street. A second later he let out a whoop 
of discovery. 

“Dey’s gettin’ up a nine!” and immediately 
added with businesslike terseness: “Some of 
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youse fellers cough up a bat—whiles I beats 
it home fer me ball—our team kin beat dem—” 

“What team?” demanded Dutchy Schmidt 
stolidly. Tommy stopped just long enough for 
one scornful glance. 

“De team youse don’t get no chance to get 
on if youse don’t chase youseself an’ dig up 
a bat, youse solid iv’ry Dutchy!” 

He was back with his ball, impatiently prac- 
ticing the contortions he fondly believed nec- 
essary to the game long before any of his fol- 
lowers returned. Despair seized his impres- 
sionable soul as he gazed on the motley group. 

“Look at dem!” he muttered. “A bunch of 
emmygrants! An’ I gotta learn ’em every 
single ting!” 

Every spring he could recall he had valiantly 
tackled the same heartbreaking problem—how 
to organize a ball team that could defeat the 
stolid little Swedes in the block below. With 
their Scandinavian persistence and the soli- 
darity given by the fact that their cast of 
players remained practically unchanged, thanks 
to their parents’ Teutonic love of fixed abode, 
they had always won. What chance had a 
block of many nations, whose nomadic resi- 
dents moved in and out of their tenements 
with regular irregularity, against that redoubt- 
able phalanx? 

“Aw—look at dem!” reiterated the frantic 
Tommy, after a half-hour’s hopeless effort 
to tutor his stupid playmates. Save for an 
occasional gleam of intelligence from his own 
brother Johnny, who screamed madly for a 
position he designated as “foist,” none of 
them had the remotest idea what Tommy 
wanted them to do. His shrill voice, almost 
tearful with rage, lashed them until their 
shamefaced realization of their ignorance 
loosed the floods of his scorn. He clutched 
a bat angrily and threatened them. 

“Ah, cats!” he groaned. “’Vany, youse 
makes me sick! All’s youse has to do is 
t’row—an’ t’row quick! Don’t wait till de 
next innin’”—he returned, panting from a 
breathless illustration around the pavement 
diamond. “Aw—hully gee! hain’t dey nobody 
as kin pitch?” He ran his grimy hand ex- 
citedly through his bronze locks. “I means 
t’row de ball straight!” he explained ironically, 
his eyes blazing with wrath. 

They shuffled their feet unhappily. His 
ferocity frightened them. He thrust the ball 
into his five-year-old brother’s hands and 
cursed him manfully, but to no avail. His 
temperamental soul had worked itself into a 
frenzy of baffled disgust. 


“Aw, youse baby!” he scoffed. “Why hain’t 
youse some size to youse!” 

Some giggling little girls on the sidewalk 
mimicked him. Peggy Conners, with hair as 
red as his own, let out a maddening taunt: 


“Gotta ro-otten te-am— 
Dat hain’t no dre-eam. 
Tommy O’Brien’s 
Gotta rotten te-eam!” 


” 


“If youse wasn’t skirts—”’ he threatened 
them. But suddenly he encountered Nazileh 
Sewaya’s widening, sloe-black eyes. His anger 
changed abruptly to humiliation. Unhappily 
ignorant that she could not in the least sense 
his inability to grapple with his incompetent 
“nine,” he felt miserably shamed before his 
lady’s eyes. 

“Aw, cats!” he groaned. “One of youse 
goils could t’row a ball better’n dis bunch!” 

Most of the little girls giggled tauntingly, 
but Nazileh, the darling stupid, did not even 
smile. 

“Me; I can nod t’row balls, Tommee-o6- 
breen, but me, I ees know a boy ’oo ees t’row 
balls the mos’ bes’ of any boy een Beirut”— 
her eyes flashed proudly—‘“the ver’ mos’ 
bes’—” 

Tommy eyed her sharply. 

“Is dat straight?” he demanded. 

“He ees t’row ver’ straight—” she echoed. 

“On de level?” persisted Tommy. 

“IT do nod know—lefel—” she faltered, timid 
at this new word, “but Najeeb—he can 
t’row—” 

“Aw—Nosheep!” sputtered Tommy, dis- 
gustedly. “Aw—cats!” 

“Nod cats—a ball—” corrected Nazileh, and 
hid her face when all the others shouted. 

It was their laughter that saved her. 
Tommy bristled with defense. 

“Cut dat out!” he ordered. “Where’s No- 
sheep? Chase after him, some of youse kids.” 

When they had dragged the bewildered little 
Oriental from his courtyard, still clutching his 
olivewood toy, Tommy glared at him with dis- 
dainful misgivings. 

“Can youse t’row?” he demanded. “Can 
youse pitch?” 

Nazileh let out a babble of breathless Arabic 
at her amazed protégé. The queer little lad 
nodded comprehendingly; he even let a crafty 
smile curve his thick lips. 

“Me, I ees t’row the ver’ bes’ any boy een 
Beirut,” he boasted in careful “Ameercan- 
En’leesch.” “Look ad me, Tommee-do- 
breen—” 
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He lifted his arm, he poised his lithe body, 
and his dusky eyes narrowed. Suddenly the 
little ball shot out in a perfect curve toward 
the imaginary goal. 

“Hully gee!” gasped Tommy, his Celtic soul 
fairly palpitating with joy. “Here, kiddo, do 
it wid dis!” He thrust his own leather-cov- 
ered sphere into the dusky fingers. “Wait till 
I says ‘Trow!’” he panted, racing madly across 
the street to snatch a battered old mit from 
Johnny. He stretched out his hands eagerly. 
“Now, den, Nosheep! Hit dat!” 

Najeeb handled the fabric-covered ball cau- 
tiously: it was very strange after the smooth 
hardness of his own wooden toy. His little 
heart was thumping wildly, but he poised 
again, drew a long breath, and a second later 
the swiftly flying ball almost upset the eager 
catcher. 

“Suffering cats!” shrieked Tommy, dancing 
gleefully, tho his little palms stung pain- 
fully. “Oh, youse Christy Madyson! Oh, 
youse poifect pitch!” 

A fleeting vision of glories to come made 
his thin voice rise exultantly as he shook his 
fist at the group of players further down the 
street. 

“Wait till I coach ’im!” he roared itr ecstasy. 
“Den, oh youse dead Scans!” 

Ah! the splendor of that wonder day! For 
who could say which was happier—Tommy 
proudly pounding baseball lore into the literal 
Najeeb’s ears, or Najeeb, breathing deeply 
and obeying like a well-ordered machine? Or 
the other bewildered members of the team, 
who caught something of Tommy’s ardent faith 
that Najeeb was their savior? Or wide-eyed 
Nazileh, proud and shy, who watched them 
from the sidewalk! 

The discarded kob-kobs—Najeeb’s Oriental 
shoes—lay forgotten by the curbing, his blue 
abayéh fluttered unheeded from an area rail- 
ing. His mentor even yanked away the in- 
adequate Eastern girdle and improvized some 
suspenders for the slipping little trousers. 

Weary, but proud, Najeeb started home- 
ward at supper time with his new friend’s 
arm thrown lovingly across his lame shoul- 
ders. 

He could scarcely comprehend all the won- 
derful joys that were his. His parrotlike 
voice was throatily babbling strange phrazes: 
“Hot off de bat,” “coives,” “fadeaways,” 
“spitballs.” Vehemently did he hate a mys- 
terious people called “Scans,” but he knew 
that by his prowess they should on the mor- 
row bite the dust. All these queer thoughts 
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in his bewildered, 
things were real: 


danced like good jinns 
happy heart; only two 
Tommy’s farewell slap across the aching 
shoulders and Tommy’s buoyant “So long, 
pal! I call by fer youse after supper!” 

His dusky eyes were filled with grateful 
tears as he raced joyously through the court- 
yard; he would have stumbled over the little 
figure on the doorstep, cuddling her fat baby 
brother, had she not jumped up in amazement. 

“Najeeb!” she cried in startled Arabic. 
“Where is thy abayéh? Where are thy kob- 
kobs? <Aie!’—her voice shrilled into Eng- 
lish—“you ees look jus’ the same leeke 
Tommee-o6-breen !” 

He lifted his head proudly as he dumped 
the bundle of Oriental clothing at her feet. 

“Bah! Nazli!” he retorted. “May one do 
Ameer-can bassball een a woman garb? Or 
weeth a child toy?” He tossed the olivewood 
ball toward her contemptuously. “Geeve thad 
ad Antar—eet weel do for a babee—me, I 
weel forgeet eet!” 

He dragged Tommy’s dingy ball from the 
depths of his flapping trousers. 

“See thad, Nazli?” he demanded pom- 
pously. “Thad ees leeke Ameer-cans haf! 
Ah!”—his chest inflated proudly—“me, Tom- 
mee-o0-breen weel make a cappatan! A cap- 
patan of the mos’ bes’ team een Ameer-ca! 
The T-o06-breen Ameer-can Yankee Baseball 
Team! For me, I ees the mos’ bes’ peetcher! 
The Chreestee-madeesan!” 

He swaggered boldly as he watched her 
staring at him. But the frolicking baby, 
chuckling deeply, crept after the discarded 
tabeh that had rolled unheeded along the 
dusty court. When he had grasped the bit 
of olivewood he rose waveringly and thought- 
fully. First he scowled, then he lifted his 
fat arm high and, leaning back so far that 
he completely lost his balance, he pelted his 
wide-eved sister. 

“Najeeb! Najeeb!” she cried exultantly. 
“Thad ees a liar you ees. You weel nod be 
the mos’ bes’ peetcher! Eet shall be Antar! 
Antar Sewaya, ’oo shall be the Chreestee- 
madessan an’ play ball!” 

The impish baby waved his fat fists in the 
hero’s face. 

“Play ball!’ he mimicked astutely. 

From her window above them Umn Najeeb 
smiled down into her son’s shining eyes. 

“Heart of my hearts!” she murmured, 
clasping joyous hands over her heaving 
breast, “I know thou hast found that thing 
called Play!” 
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A new book of Memoirs in England recalls 
what has been styled the most brilliant epigram 
ever written. It was written by one J. K. 
Stephen, Cambridge undergraduate, about a 
stout professor, Oscar Browning: 


KINDLY WARNING TO A FAT MAN. 
O. B., oh, be obedient 
To Nature’s stern decrees; 
For, tho you be but one O. B., 
You may be too obese! 


The “dismal science” Carlyle called political 
economy. In sociology, however, there is at 
least one laugh. Here it is (London Tit- 
Bits): 


SHE WAS IN A HURRY. 

At a lecture a well-known authority on eco- 
nomics mentioned the fact that in some parts of 
America the number of men was considerably 
larger than that of women, and he added, hu- 
morously : 

“I can therefore recommend the ladies to emi- 
grate to that part.” 

A young lady seated in one of the last rows 
of the auditorium got up and, full of indignation, 
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left the room rather noisily, whereupon the lec- 
turer remarked: 

“I did not mean that it should be done in such 
a hurry!” 


In these days of easy divorce, there is as 

much truth as fun in this from Fun: 
GREATER NEED FOR CARE. 

“It took Branscomb six months to make up 
his mind concerning the kind of automobile he 
would buy.” 

“Yes; and I understand that he had known 
his wife only two weeks before they were mar 
ried.” 

“Well, buying an automobile is a serious thing.” 


Since music is often intoxicating, it is not 
surprizing that this man (in The Argonaut) 
should get the art of the bartender and that 
of the musician a little mixed: 

A NEW DRINK. 

They were waiting for dinner and the virtuoso 
who was to play afterward at the musicale, was 
whiling away the time at the piano. “How 
would you like a sonata before dinner?” he asked. 

“Hardly,” returned the host; “I had four on 
the way home.” 





TRAFFIC ! 
Calvert Smith, in Harper’s Magazine 
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